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PEEIFACE. 


I N’ the work, of which the present volume is an instahnent, 
my endeavour has been to lay before the reader a connected 
exposition of the theory of sound, which should include the 
more important of the advances made in modern times by Matlie- 
maticians and Physicists. The importance of the obj(;ct which 
I have had in view will not, I think, be disputed by those com- 
petent to judge. At the present time many of the most valuable 
contributions to science are to be found only in scattered 
periodicals and transactions of societies, published in varitjus 
parts of the world and in several languages, and are often 
practically inacce.ssible to those who do not happen to live in 
the neighbourhood of large public libi-aries. In such a state of 
things the mechanical impediments to study entail an amount 
of unremunerative labour and consecpiont hindrance to t.lu; 
advancement of science which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 

Since the well-known Article on Sound in the Enoyclopindia 
Metro 2 wlitana, by Sir John Herschel (1845), no comphjte work 
has been published in which the subject is treated mathemati- 
cally. By the premature death of Prof Donkin the scientific 
world was deprived of one whose mathematical attainments in 
combination with a practical knowledge of music qualified him 
in a special manner to write on Sound. The first part of his 
Acoitstics (1870), though little more than a fragment, is sufficient 
to shew that my labours would have been unnecessary had Prof. 
Donkin lived to complete his work. 
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In the choice of topics to be dealt with in a work on Sound, 
I have for the most part followed the example of my predecessors. 
To a great extent the theory of Sound, as commonly understood, 
covers the same ground as the theory of Vibrations in general ; 
but, unless some limitation were admitted, the consideration of 
such subjects as the Tides, not to speak of Optics, would have 
to be included. As a general rule we shall confine ourselves to 
those classes of vibrations for which our ears afford a ready 
made and wonderfully sensitive instrument of investigation. 
Without ears we should hardly care much more about vibrations 
than without eyes we should care about light. 

The present volume includes chapters on the vibrations of 
systems in general, in which, I hope, will be recognised some 
novelty of treatment and results, followed by a more detailed 
consideration of sjoecial systems, such as stretched strings, bars, 
membranes, and plates. The second volume, of which a con- 
siderable portion is already written, will commence with aerial 
vibrations. 

My best thanks are due to Mr H. M. Taylor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who has been good enough to read the proofs. By 
his kind assistance several errors and obscurities have been 
eliminated, and the volume generally has been rendered less im- 
perfect than it would otherwise have been. 

Any corrections, or suggestions for improvements, with which 
my readers may favour me will be highly appreciated. 

Terling Place, Witham, 

Api’il, 1877. 


I N this second edition all corrections of importance are noted, 
and new matter appears either as fresh sections, e.g. § S2 a, 
or enclosed in square brackets [ ]. Two new chapters X A, X B 

are interpolated, devoted to Curved Plates or Shells, and to 
Electrical Vibrations. Much of the additional matter relates to 
the more difficult parts of the subject and will be passed over 
by the reader on a first perusal. 
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In the mathematical investigations I have usually emj^loyed 
such methods as present themselves naturally to a physicist. 
The pure mathematician will comjDlain, and (it must be confessed) 
sometimes with justice, of deficient rigour. But to this question 
there are two sides. For, however important it may be to 
maintain a uniformly high standard in pure mathematics, the 
physicist may occasionally do well to rest content with argu- 
ments which are fairly satisfactory and conclusive from his point 
of view. To his mind, exercised in a different order of ideas, 
the more severe procedure of the pure mathematician may appear 
not more but less demonstrative. And further, in many cases 
of difficulty to insist upon the highest standard would mean 
the exclusion of the subject altogether in view of the space 
that would be required. 

In the first edition much stress was laid upon the establish- 
ment of general theorems by means of Lagrange’s method, and 
I am more than ever impressed with the advantages of this 
procedure. It not imfrequently happens that a theorem can be 
thus demonstrated in all its generality with less mathematical 
apparatus than is required for dealing with i^articular cases by 
special methods. 

During the revision of the proof-sheets I have again had the 
very great advantage of the cooperation of Mr H. M. Taylor, 
until he was unfortunately compelled to desist. To him and 
to several other friends my thanks arc due for valuable sug- 
gestions. 


July, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. The • sensation of sound is a thing sui generis, not com- 
parable with any of our other sensations. No one can express 
the relation between a sound and a colour or a smell. Directly 
or indirectly, all questions connected with this subject must 
come for decision to the ear, as the organ of hearing; and 
from it there can be no apjDeal. But we are not therefore to 
infer that all acoustical investigations are conducted with the 
unassisted ear. When once we have discovered the physical 
phenomena which constitute the foundation of sound, our ex- 
plorations are in gi^eat measure transferred to another field lying 
within the dominion of the principles of Mechanics. Important 
laws are in this way arrived at, to which the sensations of the ear 
cannot but conform. 

2. Veiy cursory observation often suffices to shew that 
sounding bodies are in a state of vibration, and that the phe- 
nomena of sound and vibration are closely connected. When a 
vibrating bell or string is touched by the finger, the sound ceases 
at the same moment that the vibration is damped. But, in order 
to affect the sense of hearing, it is not enough to have ■ a vibrating 
instrument ; there must also be an uninterrupted communication 
between the instrument and the ear. A bell rung in vacuo, with 
proper precautions to prevent the communication of motion, 
remains inaudible. In the air of the atmosphere, however, 
sounds have a universal vehicle, capable of conveying them 
without break from the most variously constituted sources to 
the recesses of the ear. 

3. The passage of sound is not instantaneous. When a gun 
is fired at a distance, a very perceptible interval separates the 
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report from the flash. This represents the time occupied by 
sound in travelling from the gun to the observer, the retardation 
of the flash due to the finite velocity of light being altogether 
negligible. The first accurate experiments were made by some 
members of the French Academy, in 1738. Cannons were fired, 
and the retardation of the reports at different distances observed. 
The principal precaution necessary is to reverse alternately the 
direction along which the sound travels, in order to eliminate the 
influence of the motion of the air in mass. Down the wind, for 
instance, sound travels relatively to the earth faster than its 
proper rate, for the velocity of the wind is added to that proper 
to the propagation of sound in still air. For still dry air at a 
temperature of O^C., the French observers found a velocity of 337 
metres per second. Observations of the same character were 
made by Arago and others in 1822 ; by the Dutch physicists Moll, 
van Beek and Kuytenbrouwer at Amsterdam ; by Bravais and 
Martins between the top of the Faulhorn and a station below ; 
and by others. The general result has been to give a somewhat 
lower value for the velocity of sound — about 332 metres per 
second. The effect of alteration of temperature and pressure on 
the propagation of sound will be best considered in connection with 
the mechanical theory. 

4. It is a direct consequence of observation, that within wide 
limits, the velocity of sound is independent, or at least very nearly 
independent, of its intensity, and also of its pitch. Were tins 
otherwise, a quick piece of music would be heard at a little 
distance hopelessly confused and discordant. But when the dis- 
turbances are very violent and abrupt, so that the alterations of 
density concerned are comparable with the whole density of tlie 
air, the simplicity of this law may be departed from. 

5. An elaborate series of experiments on the propagation of 
sound in long tubes (water-pipes) has been made by Regnault^ 
He adopted an automatic arrangement similar in principle to that 
used for measuring the speed of projectiles. At the moment when 
a pistol is fired at one end of the tube a wire conveying an electric 
current is ruptured by the shock. This causes the withdrawal of a 
tracing point which was previously marking a line on a revolving 
drum. At the further end of the pipe is a stretched membrane so 
arranged that when on the arrival of the sound it yields to the 

^ Memoir es de VAcailemie de France, t. xxxvii. 
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impulse, the circuit, Avhicli was ruptured during the pas.Scig(3 (jf t]u3 
sound, is reconipleted. At the same moment the tracing point 
falls hack on the drum. The blank space left uiiniarkcd coitij- 
spends to the time occupied hy the sound in maldiig the j’ounit'y, 
and, when the motion of the drum is known, gives the means of 
detemining it. The length of the journey between the first wire* 
and the membrane is found by direct measurement. In th( 3 S(‘ 
experiments the v’elocity of sound appeared to be not ([iiite inch*- 
pendent of the diameter of the pipe, which varie<I from ()*’‘T,().S 
to FTOO. The discrepancy is perhaps due bo friction, whose 
influence would be greater ia smaller pipes. 

6. Although, in practice, air is usually the vehicle of sonnd, 
other gases, liquids and solids are equally capable of convtying 
it. In most cases, however, the means of making a direct. ineasur(‘~ 
ment of the velocity of sound are wanting, and we are not yet in 
a position to consider the indirect methods. But in th(i <^asi‘ of 
water the same difficulty does not occur. In the year 182{), 
Collaclon. and. Sturm investigated the pro pagatioii of siuirid in tin* 
Lake of Geneva. The striking of a hell at oin*, station wes 
sinniltaneous with a flash of gunpowdei’. The <)bs<a-v<;r af. a 
second station measured the interval hetwocm the fliisli aufl (Ik* 
arrival of the sound, applying his ear to a tuhf‘, carried 
the surface. At a temperature of 8“C., the velocity of sound iu 
water was thus found to be 14-da metre's per s^.'cond 


7. The conveyance of so \md hy solids may he illustratec l by a, 
pretty experiment due to Wheatstone. One (UkI of a iiuitaJlic; win* 
is connected with the sound-board of a pianoforte, a,nd the*: other 
taken through the partitions or floors into nnotkn* part, of the 
building, where naturally nothing would bo itudibli*. If' n n?,so- 
nance-board (such as a violin.) be now placcid in contact witli tlu* 
wire, a tune played on the piaiuj is easily h<‘.ar<l, and t.he Hound 
seems to emanate from the resonance-board. [M(j(diruiical 
phoiies upon this principle have been iutro<luce<l into pra<*bicaJ 
use for the conveyance of speech,] 

8 . In an open space the intensity of .soiunl fulls off witli gtv.ah 
rapidity as the distance from the source increase's, din* .sauu^ 
amount of motion has to do duty over .surfaces ever ii,icr(*a.siug n.s 
the squares of the distance. Anything that eoiiliiu's the sound 
will tend to diminish the falling off* of intensity. Thus over the 
flat surface of still water, a sound caiaies further than over brok^-u 
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ground; the corner between a smooth pavement and a vertical 
wall is still better; but the most effective of all is a tube-like 
enclosure, which prevents spreading altogether. The use of 
speaking tubes to facilitate communication between the different 
parts of a building is well known. If it were not for certain effects 
(frictional and other) due to the sides of the tube, sound might 
be thus conveyed with little loss to very great distances. 

9. Before proceeding further we must consider a distinction, 
which is of gi'eat importance, though not free from difficulty. 
Sounds may be classed as musical and unmusical; the former 
for convenience may be called notes and the latter noises. The 
extreme cases will raise no dispute; every one recognises the 
difference between the note of a pianoforte and the creaking of a 
shoe. But it is not so easy to draw the line of separation. In the 
first place few notes are free from all unmusical accompaniment. 
With organ pipes especially, the hissing of the wind as it escapes 
at the mouth may be heard beside the proper note of the pipe. 
And, secondly, many noises so far partake of a musical character 
as to have a definite pitch. This is more easily recognised in a 
sequence, giving, for example, the common chord, than by continued 
attention to an individual instance. The experiment may be made 
by drawing corks from bottles, previously tuned by pouring water 
into them, or by throwing down on a table sticks of wood of suitable 
dimensions. But, although noises are sometimes not entirely 
unmusical, and notes are usually not quite free from noise, there is 
no difficulty in recognising which of the two is the simpler pheno- 
menon. There is a certain smoothness and continuity about the 
musical note. Moreover by sounding together a variety of notes — 
for example, by striking simultaneously a number of consecutive 
keys on a pianoforte — we obtain an approximation to a noise; 
while no combination of noises could ever blend into a musical 
note. 

10. We are thus led to give our attention, in the first instance,, 
mainly to musical sounds. These arrange themselves naturally 
in a certain order according to pitch — a quality which all can 
appreciate to some extent. Trained ears can recognise an enormous 
number of gradations — more than a thousand, probably, within 
the compass of the human voice. These gradations of pitch are 
not, like the degrees of a thermometric scale, without special 
mutual relations. Taking any given note as a starting point,. 
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musicians can single out certain others, which bear a definite 
relation to the first, and are known as its octave, fifth, &c. The 
corresponding differences of pitch are called intervals, and are 
spoken of as always the same for the same relationship. Thus, 
wherever they may occur in the scale, a note and its octave are 
separated by the interval of the octave. It will be our object later 
to explain, so far as it can be done, the origin and nature of the 
consonant intervals, but we must now turn to consider the physical 
aspect of the question. 

Since sounds are produced by vibrations, it is natural to 
suppose that the simpler sounds, viz. musical notes, correspond to 
periodic vibrations, that is to say, vibrations which after a certain 
interval of time, called the period, repeat themselves with perfect 
regularity. And this, with a limitation presently to be noticed, 
is true. 

11. Many contrivances may be proposed to illustrate the 
generation of a musical note. One of the simplest is a revolving 
wheel whose milled edge is pressed against a card. Each 
projection as it strikes the card gives a slight tap, whose regular 
recurrence, as the wheel turns, produces a note of definite pitch, 
rising in the scale, as the velocity of rotation mcr eases. But the 
most appropriate instrument for the fundamental experiments on 
notes is undoubtedly the Siren, invented, by Cagniard de la Tour. 
It consists essentially of a stiff disc, capable of revolving about its 
centre, and pierced with one or more sets of holes, arranged at 
equal intervals round the circumference of circles concentric with 
the disc. A ^vindpipe in connection with bellows is presented 
perpendicularly to the disc, its open end being opposite to one of 
the circles, which contains a set of holes. When the bellows are 
worked, the stream of air escapes freely, if a hole is opposite to the 
end of the pipe; but otherwise it is obstructed. As the disc turns, 
a succession of puffs of air escape through it, until, when the 
velocity is sufficient, they blend into a note, whose pitch rises 
continually with the rapidity of the puffs. We shall have occasion 
later to describe more elaborate forms of the Siren, but for our 
immediate purpose the present simple arrangement will suffice. 

12. One of the most important facts in the whole science is 
exemplified by the Siren — namely, that the pitch of a note depends 
upon the period of its vibration. The size and shape of the holes, 
the force of the wind, and other elements of the problem may be 
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varied ; but if the number of puffs in a given time, such as one 
second, remains unchanged, so also does the pitch. We may even 
dispense with wind altogether, and produce a note by allowing 
the corner of a card to tap against the edges of the holes, as they 
revolve; the pitch will still he the same. Observation of other 
sources of sound, such as vibrating solids, leads to the same con- 
clusion, though the difficulties are often such as to render 
necessary rather refined experimental methods. 

But in saying that pitch depends upon period, there 
lurks an ambiguity, which deserves attentive consideration^ 
as it will lead us to a point of great importance. If a 
variable quantity be periodic in any time r, it is also periodic 
in the times 2t, 3t, &c. Conversely, a recurrence within a given 
period r, does not exclude a more rapid recurrence within 
periods which are the aliquot parts of r. It would appear 
accordingly that a vibration really recurring in the time Jr (for 
example) may be regarded as having the period r, and therefore 
by the law just laid down as producing a note of the pitch defined 
by T. The force of this consideration cannot be entirely evaded by 
defining as the period the least time required to bring about a 
repetition. In the first place, the necessity of such a I'estriction 
is in itself almost sufficient to shew that we have not got to the 
root of the matter ; for although a right to the period r may be 
denied to a vibration repeating itself rigorously within a time 
yet it must be allowed to a vibration that may differ indefinitely 
little therefrom. In the Siren experiment, suppose that in one 
of the circles of holes containing an even number, every alternate 
hole is displaced along the arc of the circle by the same amount. 
The displacement may be made so small that no change can be 
detected in the resulting note; but the periodic time on which 
the pitch depends has been doubled. And secondly it is evident 
from the nature of periodicity, that the superposition on a vibra- 
tion of period r, of others having periods Jr, |■T...&c., does not 
disturb the period t, while yet it cannot be supposed that the 
addition of the new elements has left the quality of the sound un- 
changed. Moreover, since the pitch is not affected by their 
presence, how do we know that elements of the shorter periods 
were not there from the beginning? 

13. These considerations lead us to expect remarkable rela- 
tions between the notes whose periods are as the reciprocals of the 
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natural numbers. Nothing can be easier than to investigate the 
question by means of the Siren. Imagine two circles of holes, the 
inner containing any convenient number, and the outer twice as 
many. Then at whatever speed the disc may turn, the period of 
the vibration engendered by blowing the first set will necessarily 
be the double of that belonging to the second. On making the 
experiment the two notes are found to stand to each other in 
the relation of octaves ; and we conclude that in passing from any 
note to its octave, the frequency of vibration is doubled. A similar 
method of experimenting shews, that to the ratio of periods 3 : 1 
corresponds the interval known to musicians as the twelfth, made 
up of an octave and a fifth; to the ratio of 4:1, the double 
octave : and to the ratio 5:1, the interval made up of two octaves 
and a mapr third. In order to obtain the intervals of the fifth 
and third themselves, the ratios must be made 3 : 2 and 5 : 4 
respectively. 

14 . From these experiments it appears that if two notes 
stand to one another in a fixed relation, then, no matter at what 
part of the scale they may be situated, their periods are in a 
certain constant ratio characteristic of the relation. The same 
may be said of their frequencies^, or the number of vibrations 
which they execute in a given time. The ratio 2:1 is thus 
characteristic of the octave interval. If we wish to combine 
two intervals, — for instance, starting from a given note, to take 
a step of an octave and then another of a fifth in the same 
direction, the corresponding ratios must be compounded : 

2 3 3 

T^2 = r 

The twelfth part of an octave is represented by the ratio ^2:1, 
for this is the step which repeated twelve times leads to an 
octave above the starting point. If we wish to have a measure 
of intervals in the proper sense, we must take not the character- 
istic ratio itself, but the logarithm of that ratio. Then, and then 
only, will the measure of a compound interval be the sum of the 
measures of the components. 

^ A single word to denote the number of vibrations executed in the unit of time 
is indispensable ; I know no better than ‘ frequency, ’ which was used in this sense 
by Young. The same word is employed by Prof. Everett in his excellent edition 
of DeschaneFs Natural Philosophy. 
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15 . From the intervals of the octave, fifth, and third con- 
sidered above, others known to musicians may be derived. The 
difference of an octave and a fifth is called a fourth^ and has the 
3 4 

ratio = This process of subtracting an interval from 

the octave is called mverting it. By inverting the major third 
we obtain the minor sixth. Again, by subtraction of a major 
third from a fifth we obtain the minor third ; and from this by 
inversion the major sixth. The following table exhibits side by 
side the names of the intervals and the corresponding ratios of 
frequencies : 


Octave 2:1 

Fifth 3 : 2 

Fourth 4:3 

Major Third 5:4 

Minor Sixth 8:5 

Minor Third 6:5 

Major Sixth 5:3 


These are all the consonant intervals comprised within the 
limits of the octave. It will be remarked that the correspoudiiig 
ratios are all expressed by means of S7nall whole numbers, and 
that this is more particularly the case for the more consonant 
intervals. 

The notes whose frequencies are multiples of that of a given 
one, are called its hm^monics, and the whole series constitutes 
a harmonic scale. As is well known to violinists, they may all 
be obtained from the same string by touching it lightly with the 
finger at certain points, while the bow is drawn. 

The establishment of the connection between musical intervals 
and definite ratios of frequency — a fundamental point in Acoustics 
— is due to Mersenne (1636). It was indeed known to the 
Greeks in what ratios the lengths of strings must be changed 
in order to obtain the octave and fifth ; but Mersenne demon- 
strated the law connecting the length of a string with the period 
of its vibration, and made the first determination of the actual 
rate of vibration of a known musical note. 


16 . On any note taken as a key-note, or tonic, a diatonic 
scale may be founded, whose derivation we now proceed to ex- 
plain, If the key-note, whatever may be its absolute pitch, be 
called Do, the fifth above or dominant is Sol, and the fifth below 
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or subdominant is Fa. The common chord on any note is pro- 
duced by combining it with its major third, and fifth, giving the 
5 3 

ratios of frequency 1 : - : - or 4 : 5 : 6. Now if we take the 

common chord on the tonic, on the dominant, and on the sub- 
dominant, and transpose them when necessary into the octave 
lying immediately above the tonic, we obtain notes whose fre- 
quencies arranged in order of magnitude are : 


Do 

Re 

Mi 

Fa 

Sol 

La 

Si 

Do 

1, 

9 

5 

• 4 

3 

5 

1.5 

2. 

8’ 

4’ 

3’ 

2’ 

3’ 

Y’ 


Here the common chord on Do is Do — Mi — Sol, with the 
5 3 

ratios 1 : - : ^ ; the chord on Sol is Sol — Si — Ee, with the ratios 

^:^:2xf = l: 7 :§; and the chord on Fa is Fa — La — Do, 
2 8 8 4 2’ 


still with the same ratios. The scale is completed by repeating 
these notes above and below at intervals of octaves. 

If we take as our Do, or key-note, the lower c of a tenor voice, 
the diatonic scale will be 

c d e f g a b c'. 

Usage differs slightly as to the mode of distinguishing the 
different octaves ; in what follows I adopt the notation of Helm- 
holtz. The octave below the one just referred to is written with 
capital letters — C, D, &c. ; the next below that with a suffix — 
C^, D^, &c. ; and the one beyond that with a double suffix — 0^^, &c. 
On the other side accents denote elevation by an octave — c', c'', 
&c. The notes of the four strings of a violin are written in this 
notation, g — d' — a' — e". The middle c of the pianoforte is c'. 
[In French notation c' is denoted by utg.] 


17. With respect to an absolute standard of pitch there has 
been no uniform practice. At the Stuttgard conference in 1834, 
o' = 264 complete vibrations per second was recommended. This 
corresponds to a' = 440. The French pitch makes a' = 435. In 
Handel’s time the pitch was much lower. If c' were taken at 256 
or 2®, all the c’s would have frequencies represented by powers 
of 2. This pitch is usually adopted by physicists and acoustical 
instrument makers, and has the advantage of simplicity. 

The determination ab initio of the frequency of a given note is 
an operation requiring some care. The simplest method in prin- 
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ciple is by means of the Siren, which is driven at such a rate as to 
give a note in unison with the given one. The number of turns 
effected by the disc in one second is given by a counting apparatus, 
which can be thrown in and out of gear at the beginning and end 
of a measured interval of time. This multiplied by the number of 
effective holes gives the required frequency. The consideration of 
other methods admitting of greater accuracy must be deferred. 

18. So long as we keep to the diatonic scale of c, the notes 
above written are all that are required in a musical composition. 
But it is frequently desired to change the key-note. Under these 
circumstances a singer with a good natural ear, accustomed to 
perform without accompaniment, takes an entirely fresh departure, 
constructing a new diatonic scale on the new key-note. In this 
Avay, after a few changes of key, the original scale will be quite 
departed from, and an immense variety of notes be used. On an 
instrument with fixed notes like the piano and organ such a 
multiplication is impracticable, and some compromise is necessary 
in order to allow the same note to perform different functions. 
This is not the place to discuss the question at any length ; we 
will therefore take as an illustration the simplest, as well as the 

' commonest case — modulation into the key of the dominant. 

By definition, the diatonic scale of c consists of the common 
chords founded on c,. g and £ In like manner the scale of g con- 
sists of the chords founded on g, d and c. The chords of c and g 
are then common to the two scales ; but the third and fifth of d 
introduce new notes. The third of d written fjf has a frequency 

g ^ j ^ 5 and is far removed from any note in the scale of c. 

A o ntr 

But the fifth of d, with a frequency g ^ ^ “ Jg ^ differs but little 

from a, whose frequency is ^ . In ordinary keyed instruments the 

81 

interval between the two, represented by — , and called a comma, 

is neglected, and the two notes by a suitable compromise or 
temperament are identified. 

19. Various systems of temperament have been used; the 
simplest and that now most generally used, or at least aimed at, 
is the equal temperament. On referring to the table of frequencies 
for the diatonic scale, it will be seen that the intervals from Do to 
Ee, from Ee to Mi, from Fa to Sol, from Sol to La, and from La 
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to Si, are nearly the same, being represented by - or -y ; while the 

intervals from Mi to Fa and from Si to Do, represented by , are 

about half as much. The equal temperament treats these ap- 
proximate relations as exact, dividing the octave into twelve equal 
parts called mean semitones. From these twelve notes the diatonic 
scale* belonging to any key may be selected according to the 
following rule. Taking the key-note as the first, fill up the series 
with the third, fifth, sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth and thirteenth 
notes, counting upwards. In this way all difiSculties of modulation 
are avoided, as the twelve notes serve as well for one key as for 
another. But this advantage is obtained at a sacrifice of true 
intonation. The equal temperament third, being the third part of 
an octave, is represented by the ratio ^2:1, or approximately 
1‘2599, while the true third is 1*25. The tempered third is thus 
higher than the true by the interval 126 : 125. The ratio of the 
tempered fifth may be obtained from the consideration that seven 
semitones make a fifth, while twelve go to an octave. The ratio is 

therefore 2"^^ : 1, which == 1*4983. The tempered fifth is thus too 
low in the ratio 1*4983 : 1*5, or approximately 881 : 882. This 
error is insignificant ; and even the error of the third is not of 
much consequence in quick music on instruments like the piano- 
forte. But when the notes are held, as in the harmonium and 
organ, the consonance of chords is materially impamed. 

20. The following Table, giving the twelve notes of the chro- 
matic scale according to the system of equal temperament, will be 
convenient for referenceh The standard employed is a' = 440 ; in 




c, 

C 

c 

c' 

c" 

c'" 

c"" 

C 

16*35 

32*70 

65-41 

1.30*8 

261-7 

523*3 

1046*6 

2093*2 

G# 

17*32 

34-6r) 

69*30 

138*6 

277-2 

544*4 

1108*8 

2217-7 

D 

18*35 

36*71 

73*42 

146*8 

293-7 

587*4 

1174*8 

2349-6 

DS 

19*44 

38*89 

77*79 

1.55*6 

.311*2 

622*3 

1244*6 

2489-3 

i E 

20*60 

41*20 

82*41 

164*8 

.329*7 

659*3 

1.318*6 

2637-3 

i ^ 

21*82 

43*65 

87*31 

174*6 

' .349*2 ! 

^ 698*5 

1.397*0 j 

2794-0 

i FJt 

23*12 

46*25 

92*50 

185*0 

370*0 ! 

1 740-0 

1480*0 1 

2960-]. 

! G' 

24*50 

49*00 

98*00 

196*0 

392*0 

784*0 

1568*0 i 

3136-0 

1 Gfi 

25*95 

51*91 

103*8 

207*6 

415*3 

830*6 

1661*2 

3322-5 

i A' 

i 27*50 

55*00 

t 110*0 

220*0 

440*0 

880*0 

1 1760*0 

3520-0 

' AS 

29*13 

58*27 

116*5 

2.33*1 

466*2 

932*3 

1864*6 

3729-2 

i ® 

30*86 

61*73 

123*5 

246*9 

493*9 

987*7 

1975*5 

3951-0 


1 Zamminer, Die Musik und die musikalischen Imtrumente. Giessen, 1855. 
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order to adapt the Table to any other absolute pitch, it is only 
necessary to multiply throughout by the proper constant. 

The ratios of the intervals of the equal temperament scale are 
given below (Zamminer) : — 


Note. Frequency, 
c =1-00000 

c# 2^^ = 1*05946 
cl 2^=1*12246 
djj: 21*^ = 1*18921 
e 2'5^"^ = 1*25992 
f 2^^=1*33484 


Note. Frequency. 

fg 2i'^ = 1*41421 

g 2 1'^= 1*49831 

g# 21^^= 1*58740 

a 2^^=1*68179 
10 

ag 21- = 1*78180 
b 2'^^= 1 *88775 


21. Returning now for a moment to the physical aspect of the 
question, we will assume, what we shall afterwards prove to be 
true within wide limits, — that, when two or more sources of sound 
agitate the air simultaneously, the resulting disturbance at any 
point in the external air, or in the ear-passage, is the simple sum 
(in the extended geometrical sense) of what would be caused by 
each source acting separately. Let us consider the disturbance 
due to a simultaneous sounding of a note and any or all of its 
harmonics. By definition, the complex whole forms a note having 
the same period (and therefore pitch) as its gravest element. We 
have at present no criterion by which the two can be distinguished, 
or the presence of the higher harmonics recognised. And yet— in 
the case, at any rate, where the component sounds have an inde- 
pendent origin — it is usually not difficult to detect them by the 
ear, so as to effect an analysis of the mixture. This is as much as 
to say that a strictly periodic vibration may give rise to a sensa- 
tion which is not simple, but susceptible of further analysis. In 
point of fact, it has long been known to musicians that under 
certain circumstances the harmonics of a note may be heard along 
with it, even when the note is due to a single source, such as a 
vibrating string; but the significance of the fact was not under- 
stood. Since attention has been drawn to the subject, it has been 
proved (mainly by the labours of Ohm and Helmholtz) that almost 
all musical notes are highly compound, consisting in fact of the 
notes of a harmonic scale, from which in particular cases one or 
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more members may be missing. The reason of the uncertainty 
and difficulty of the analysis will be touched upon presently. 

22. That kind of note which the ear cannot further resolve is 
called by Helmholtz in German a ' tonJ Tyndall and other recent 
writers on Acoustics have adopted 'tone’ as an English equivalent, 
— a practice which will be followed in the present work. The 
thing is so important, that a convenient word is almost a matter 
of necessity. Notes then are in general made up of tones, the 
pitch of the note being that of the gravest tone which it contains. 

23. In strictness the quality of pitch must be attached in the 
first instance to simple tones only ; otherwise the difficulty of dis- 
continuity before referred to presents itself. The slightest change 
in the nature of a note may lower its pitch by a whole octave, as 
was exemplified in. the case of the Siren. We should now rather 
say that the effect of the slight displacement of the alternate 
holes in that experiment was to introduce a new feeble tone an 
octave lower than any previously jmesent. This is sufficient to 
alter the period of the whole, but the great mass of the sound 
remains very nearly as before. 

In most musical notes, however, the fundamental or gravest 
tone is present in sufficient intensity to impress its character on 
the whole. The effect of the harmonic overtones is then to modify 
the quality or character'^ of the note, independently of pitch. 
That such a distinction exists is well known. The notes of a violin, 
tuning fork, or of the human voice with its different vowel sounds, 
&c., may all have the same pitch and yet differ independently of 
loudness ; and though a part of this difference is due to accom- 
panying noises, which are extraneous to their nature as notes, still 
there is a part which is not thus to be accounted for. Musical 
notes may thus be classified as variable in three ways: First, yrifeA. 
This we have already sufficiently considered. Secondly, character, 
depending on the proportions in which the harmonic overtones are 
combined with the fundamental : and thirdly, loudness. This has 
to be taken last, because the ear is not capable of comparing 
(with any precision) the loudness of two notes which differ much 
in pitch or character. We shall indeed in a future chapter give a 
mechanical measure of the intensity of sound, including in one 
system all gradations of pitch; but this is nothing to the point. 

^ G-erman, ‘Klangfarbe’ — ^French, ^ timbre.^ The word ‘character^ is used in 
this sense by Everett. 
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We are here concerned with the intensity of the sensation of 
sound, not with a measure of its physical cause. The difference of 
loudness is, however, at once recognised as one of more or less ; so 
that we have hardly any choice but to regard it as dependent 
cc^teris paribus on the magnitude of the vibrations concerned. 

24. We have seen that a musical note, as such, is due to a 
vibration which is necessarily periodic; but the converse, it is 
evident, cannot be true without limitation. A periodic repetition 
of a noise at intervals of a second— for instance, the ticking of a 
clock — would not result in a musical note, be the repetition ever 
so perfect. In such a case we may say that the fundamental tone 
lies outside the limits of hearing, and although some of the 
harmonic overtones would fall within them, these would not give 
rise to a musical note or even to a chord, but to a noisy mass of 
sound like that produced by striking simultaneously the twelve 
notes of the chromatic scale. The experiment may be made with 
the Siren by distributing the holes quite irregularly round the 
circumference of a circle, and turning the disc with a moderate 
velocity. By the construction of the instrument, everything 
recurs after each complete revolution. 

25. The principal remaining difficulty in the theory of notes 
and tones, is to explain why notes are sometimes analysed by thoi 
ear into tones, and sometimes not. If a note is really complex, 
why is not the fact immediately and certainly perceived, and the 
■components disentangled ? The feebleness of the harmonic over- 
tones is not the reason, for, as we shall see at a later stage of our 
inquiry, they are often of surprising loudness, and play a prominent 
part in music. On the other hand, if a note is sometimes perceived 
as a whole, why does not this happen always ? These questions 
have been carefully considered by Helmholtz^ with a tolerably 
satisfactory result. The difficulty, such as it is, is not peculiar to 
Acoustics, but may be paralleled in the cognate science of Physio- 
logical Optics. 

The knowledge of external things which we derive from the 
indications of our senses, is for the most part the result of inference. 
When an object is before us, certain nerves in our retinae are 
excited, and certain sensations are produced, which we are 
accustomed to associate with the object, and we forthwith infer its 
presence. In the case of an unknown object the process is much 
^ ToTieinj^findungm^ 3rd edition, p. 98.. 
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the same. We interpret the sensations to which we are subject so 
as to form a pretty good idea of their exciting cause. From the 
slightly different perspective views received by the two eyes we 
infer, often by a highly elaborate process, the actual relief and 
distance of the object, to which we might otherwise have had no 
clue. These inferences are made with extreme rapidity and quite 
unconsciously. The whole life of each one of us is a continued 
lesson in interpreting the signs presented to us, and in drawing 
conclusions as to the actualities outside. Only so far as we succeed 
in doing this, are our sensations of any use to us in the ordinary 
affairs of life. This being so, it is no wonder that the study of our 
sensations themselves falls into the background, and that subjective 
phenomena, as they are called, become exceedingly difficult of 
observation. As an instance of this, it is sufficient to mention the 
' blind spot ’ on the retina, which might a prioH have been 
expected to manifest itself as a conspicuous phenomenon, though 
as a fact probably not one pei*son in a hundred million would find 
it out for themselves. The application of these remarks to the 
question in hand is tolerably obvious. In the daily use of our ears 
our object is to disentangle from the wffiole mass of sound that 
may reach us, the parts coming from sources which may interest 
us at the moment. When we listen to the conversation of a friend, 
we fix our attention on the sound proceeding from him and 
endeavour to grasp that as a whole, while we ignore, as firr as 
possible, an}^ other sounds, regarding them as an interruption. 
There are usually sufficient indications to assist us in making this 
partial analysis. When a man speaks, the whole sound of his 
voice rises and falls together, and we have no difficulty in recog- 
nising its unity. It would be no advantage, but on the contrary 
a great source of confusion, if we were to carry the analysis further, 
and resolve the whole mass of sound present into its component 
tones. Although, as regards sensation, a resolution into tones 
might be expected, the necessities of our position and the practice 
of our lives lead us to stop the analysis at the point, beyond 
which it would cease to be of service in deciphering our sensa- 
tions, considered as signs of external objects^ 

But it may sometimes happen that however much wo may 
wish to form a judgment, the materials for doing so are absolutely 

^ Most probably the power of attending to the important and ignoring the 
unimportant part of our sensations is to a great extent inherited — to how great an 
extent we shall perhaps never know. 
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wanting. When a note and its octave are sounding close together 
and with perfect uniformity, there is nothing in our sensations to 
enable us to distinguish, 'whether the notes have a double or a 
single origin. In the mixture stop of the organ, the pressing down 
of each key admits the wind to a group, of pipes, giving a note and 
its first three or four harmonics. The pipes of each group always 
sound together, and the result is usually perceived as a single 
note, although it does not proceed from a single source. 

26. The resolution of a note into its comjoonent tones is a 
matter of very different difficulty with different individuals. A 
considerable effort of attention is required, particularly at first; 
and, until a habit has been formed, some external aid in the shape 
of a suggestion of what is to be listened for, is very desirable. 

The difficulty is altogether very similar to that of learning to 
draw. From the machinery of vision it might have been expected 
that nothing would be easier than to make, on a plane surface, a 
representation of surrounding solid objects; but experience shews 
that much practice is generally required. 

We shall return to the question of the analysis of notes at a 
later stage, after we have treated of the vibrations of strings, witli 
the aid of which it is best elucidated ; but a very instructive 
experiment, due originally to Ohm and improved by Helmholtz, 
may be given here. Helmholtz^ took two bottles of the shape 
represented in the figure, one about twice as large as the other. 
These were blown by streams of air directed 
across the mouth and issuing from gutta-percha 
tubes, whose ends had been softened and pressed 
flat, so as to reduce the bore to the form of a 
narrow slit, the tubes being in connection with 
the same bellows. By pouring in water when 
the note is too low and by f>artially obstructing 
the mouth when the note is too high, the bottles 
may be made to give notes with the exact 
interval of an octave, such as b and V, The 
larger bottle, blown alone, gives a somewhat muffled sound similar 
in character to the vowel U; but, when both bottles are blown, 
the character of the resulting sound is sharper, resembling rather 
the vowel O. For a short time after the notes had been heard 
separately Helmholtz was able to distinguish them in the mixture ; 

^ Tonemjpjindangen, p. 109. 
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but as the memory of their separate impressions faded, the higher 
note seemed by degrees to amalgamate with the lower, which at 
the same time became louder and acquired a sharper character. 
This blending of the two notes may take place even when the high 
note is the louder. 

27. Seeing now that notes are usually compound, and that 
only a particular sort called tones are incapable of further analysis, 
we are led to inquire what is the physical characteristic of tones, 
to which they owe their peculiarity ? What sort of periodic vibra- 
tion is it, which produces a simple tone ? According to what 
mathematical function of the time does the pressure vary in 
the passage of the ear ? No question in Acoustics can be more 
important. 

The simplest periodic functions with which mathematicians 
are acquainted are the circular functions, expressed by a sine or 
cositie ; indeed there are no others at all approaching them in 
simplicity. They may be of any period, and admitting of no 
other variation (except magnitude), seem .well adapted to produce 
simple tones. Moreover it has been proved by Fourier, that the 
most general single-valued periodic function can be resolved into 
a series of circular functions, having periods which are submultiples 
of that of the given function. Again, it is a consequence of the 
general theory of vibration that the particular type, now suggested 
as corresponding to a simple tone, is the only one capable of 
preserving its integrity among the vicissitudes which it may 
have to undergo. Any other kind is liable to a sort of physical 
analysis, one part being differently affected from another. If the 
analysis within the ear proceeded on a different principle from that 
effected according to the laws of dead matter outside the ear, 
the consequence would be that a sound originally simple might 
become compound on its way to the observer. There is no reason ' 
to suppose that anything of this sort actually happens. When it 
is added that according to all the ideas we can form on the subject, 
the analysis within the ear must take place by means of a physical 
machinery, subject to the same laws as prevail outside, it will be 
seen that a strong case has been made out for regarding tones as 
due to vibrations expressed by circular functions. We are not 
however left entirely to the guidance of general considerations like 
these. In the chapter on the vibration of strings, we shall see 
that in many cases theory informs us beforehand of the nature of 

2 
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the vibration executed by a string, and in particular whether any 
specified simple vibration is a component or not. Here we have 
a decisive test. It is found by experiment that, whenever according 
to theory any simple vibration is present, the corresponding tone 
can be heard, but, whenever the simple vibration is absent, then 
the tone cannot be heard. We are therefore justified in asserting 
that simple tones and vibrations of a circular type are indissolubly 
connected. This law was discovered by Ohm. 


CHAPTER II. 

HARMONIC MOTIONS. 


28. The vibrations expressed by a circular function of the 
time and variously designated as simple, pendulous, or harmonic, 
are so important in Acoustics that we cannot do better than devote 
a chapter to their consideration, before entering on the dynamical 
part of our subject. The quantity, whose variation constitutes 
the ' vibration,' may be the displacement of a particle measured 
in a given direction, the pressure at a fixed point in a fluid 
medium, and so on. In any case denoting it by u, we have 

/27rt \ , . 

IL = (XCOS € 1 (1), 

in which a denotes the amplitude, or extreme value oi u\ r is 
the periodic time, or period, after the lapse of which the values 
of Vj recur; and e determines the phase of the vibration at the 
moment from which t is measured. 

Any number of harmonic vibrations of the same period affect- 
ing a variable quantity, compound into another of the same type, 
whose elements are determined as follows : 


[2irt 

u=^za cos I 6 


27r^ ^ . 27rt ^ 

= cos — 2a cos € -{- sin — 2a sin e 

T T 



( 2 ), 


T = {(2a cos ey + (%a sin e)-]^ (:3), 

tan 0 = 2a sin e^Xa cos e (4). 


2—2 


if 

and 
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For example, let there he two components. 


^ = C6 cos 


f’l'rrt 


\ r 


-f cl ' 


/27rt j 

cos ( e 


then 


tan 0 = 


r = {a^ + a'- + 2aa' cos (e — e')}- (o), 

a sin e + a^sin e 


( 6 ). 


a cos € + a cos e 

Particular cases may he noted. If the phases of the two com- 
ponents agree, 


u = (a-^ a') cos 


(”■ 


If the phases differ hy half a period. 


u = (a — a) cos 


(t‘- 




so that if a' = a, u vanishes. In this case the vibrations are often 
said to interfere, but the expression is rather misleading. Two 
sounds may very properly he said to interfere, when they together 
cause silence; but the mere superposition of two vibrations 
(whether rest is the consequence, or not) cannot properly be so 
called. At least if this be interference, it is difficult to say what 
non-interference can he. It will appear in the course of this 
work that when vibrations exceed a certain intensity they no 
longer compound by mere addition; this mutual action might 
more properly be called interference, but it is a phenomenon 
of a totally different nature from that with which we are now 
dealing. 

Again, if the phases differ by a quarter or by three-quarters of 
a period, cos (e - e') = 0, and 


Harmonic vibrations of given period may be represented 
by lines drawn from a pole, the lengths of the lines being pro- 
portional to the amplitudes, and the inclinations to the phases 
of the vibrations. The resultant of any number of harmonic 
vibrations is then represented by .the geometrical resultant of 
the corresponding lines. For example, if they are disposed 
symmetrically round the pole, the resultant of the lines, or 
vibrations, is zero. 

29. If we measure off along an axis of co distances pro- 
rtional to the time, and take u for an ordinate, we obtain the 
monic curve, or curve of sines. 



phases; the dotted curve represeats half their resultant^ being 
the locus of points midway between those in which the two 
curves are met by any ordinate. 


30. If two harmonic vibrations of different periods coexist, 

(27rt \ , f2'7rt A 

io — a cos ( — 6 1 + a cos ( — e l - 

The resultant cannot here be represented as a simple harmonic 
motion with other elements. “ If t and r be incommensurable, the 
value of % never recurs ; but, if t and t' be in the ratio of two 
whole numbers, u recurs after the lapse of a time equal to the 
least common multiple of t and r ; but the vibration is not 
simple harmonic. For example, when a note and its fifth are 
sounding together, the vibration recurs after a time equal to 
twice the period of the graver. 


f^TTCO \ 

= a cos - el. 


where \ called the wave-length, is written in place of r, both 
quantities denoting the range of the independent variable corre- 
sponding to a complete recurrence of the function. The harmonic 
curve is thus the locus of a point subject at once to a uniform 
motion, and to a harmonic vibration in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. In the next chapter we shall see that the vibration of a 
tuning fork is simple harmonic; so that if an excited tuning 
fork be moved with uniform velocity parallel to the line of its 
handle, a tracing point attached to the end of one of its prongs 
describes a harmonic curve, which may he obtained in a permanent 
form by allowing the tracing point to hear gently on a piece of 
smoked paper. In Tig. 2 the continuous lines are two harmonic 
curves of the same wave-length and amplitude, but of different 
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One case of the composition of harmonic vibrations of different 
periods is worth special discussion, namely, when the difference 
of the periods is small. If we fix our attention on the course 
of things during an interval of time including merely a few 
periods, we see that the two vibrations are nearly the same as 
if their periods were absolutely equal, in which case they would, 
as we know, be equivalent to another simple harmonic vibration 
of the same period. For a few periods then the resultant 
motion is approximately simple harmonic, but the same har- 
monic will not continue to represent it for long. The vibration 
having the shorter period continually gains on its fellow, thereby 
altering the difference of phase on which the elements of the 
resultant depend. For simplicity of statement let us suppose 
that the two components have equal amplitudes, frequencies 
represented by m and n, where is small, and that when 

first observed their phases agree. At this moment their effects 
conspire, and the resultant has an amplitude double of that of 
the components. But after a time 1 -r- 2 (m — the vibration 
m will have gained half a period relatively to the other; and 
the two, being now in complete disagreement, neutralize each 
other. After a further interval of time equal to that above 
named, m will have gained altogether a whole vibration, and 
complete accordance is once more re-established. The resultant 
motion is therefore approximately simple harmonic, with an 
amplitude not constant, but varying from zero to twice that of 
the components, the frequency of these alterations being 
If two tuning forks with frequencies 500 and 501 be equally 
excited, there is every second a rise and fall of sound corre- 
sponding to the coincidence or opposition of their vibrations. 
This phenomenon is called beats. We do not here fully discuss 
the question how the ear behaves in ^ the presence of vibrations 
having nearly equal frequencies, but it is obvious that if the motion 
in the neighbourhood of the ear almost cease for a considerable 
fraction of a second, the sound must appear to fall. For reasons 
that will afterwards appear, beats are best heard when the in- 
terfering sounds are simple tones. Consecutive notes of the 
stopped diapason of the organ shew the phenomenon very 
well, at least in the lower parts of the scale. A permanent inter- 
ference of two notes may be obtained by mounting two stopped 
organ pipes of similar construction and identical pitch side by 
side on the same wind chest. The vibrations of the two pipes 
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adjust themselves to complete opposition, so that at a little 
distance nothing can be heard, except the hissing of the wind. 
If by a rigid wall between the two pipes one sound could be 
cut off, the other would be instantly restored. Or the balance, 
on which silence depends, may be upset by connecting the ear 
with a tube, whose other end lies close to the mouth of one of the 
pipes. 

By means of beats two notes may be tuned to unison with 
great exactness. The object is to make the beats as slow as 
possible, since the number of beats in a second is equah to the 
difference of the frequencies of the notes. Under favourable 
circumstances beats so slow as one in 30 seconds may be recog- 
nised, and would indicate that the higher note gains only two 
vibrations a minute on the lower. Or it might be desired merely 
to ascertain the difference of the frequencies of two notes nearly 
in unison, in which case nothing more is necessary than to count 
the number of beats. It will be remembered that the difference 
of frequencies does not determine the interval between the two 
notes; that depends on the ratio of frequencies. Thus the 
rapidity of the beats given by two notes nearly in unison is 
doubled, when both are taken an exact octave higher. 

Analytically 

u = a cos (27rmt — e) + a' cos (27r7it — e'), 
where ni — n is small. 

Now cos {^TTJit — e) may be written 

cos {^Trmt ~ 27r {m —n)t — e'}, 

and we have 

iiz=r cos (27rnit —6) (1), 

where 7'^ = a- -f a'^ + 2aa' cos {27r {m — n)t -he e} (2), 

. a sin e + sin {27r (m — 7z) if 4- e'} 
a cos e 4- a cos {ztt {m^n)t + €\ 

The resultant vibration may thus be considered as harmonic 
with elements r and 6, which are not constant but slowly varying 
functions of the time, having the frequency m—n. The ampli- 
tude r is at its maximum when 

cos {27r (m — n) ^ + e' — e} = + 1, 
and at its minimum when 

cos {27r (m — Ti) ^ + e' — e} = — 1, 
the corresponding values being a + a' and a — a respectively. 
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31 . Another case of great importance is the composition of 
vibrations corresponding to a tone and its harmonics. It is known 
that the most general single-valued finite periodic function can 
be expressed by a series of simple harmonics — 


u = ao 4- an cos f — e,, 


•(1), 


a theorem usually quoted as Fourier's. Analytical proofs will be 
found in Todhunters Integral Calculus and Thomson and Tail’s 
Natural Philosophy ; and a line of argument almost if not quite 
amounting to a demonstration will be given later in this work. 
A few remarks are all that wfill be required here. 

Fourier’s theorem is not obvious. A vague notion is not un- 
common that the infinitude of arbitrary constants in the series 
of necessity endows it with the capacity of representing an arbi- 
trary periodic function. That this is an error will be apparent, 
when it is observed that the same argument would apply equally, 
if one term of the series were omitted; in which case the ex- 
pansion would not in general be possible. 

Another point worth notice is that simple harmonics are not 
the only functions, in a series of which it is possible to expand 
one arbitrarily given. Instead of the simple elementary term 


we might take 


f^irnt 

cos f — 


). 


cos 


2 ' 7 Tnt 


% 


1 f 4i7rnt 
-p ^ cos ( €n 


formed by adding a similar one in the same phase of half the 
amplitude and period. It is evident that these terms would 
serve as well as the others ; for 


cos 




= ioos 


2 V 

+jj“\ 


^Trnt 

fii'Trnt 


n) + 2 


COS 


/^Trnt 


I- 


T 

Srrrnt 


+ ^oos 


/Sirnt 






1 (l&Trnt 




— ad injin,, 

so that each term in Fourier’s series, and therefore the sum of 
the series, can be expressed by means of the double elementary 
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terms now suggested. This is mentioned here, because students, 
not being acquainted with other expansions, may imagine that 
simple harmonic functions are by nature the only ones qualified 
to be the elements in the development of a periodic function. 
The reason of the preeminent importance of Fourier’s series in 
Acoustics is the mechanical one referred to in the preceding 
chapter, and to be explained more fully hereafter, namely, that, 
in general, simple harmonic vibrations are the only kind that are 
propagated through a vibrating system without suffering decom- 
position. 


32. As in other cases of a similar character, e.g. Taylor’s 
theorem, if the possibility of the expansion be known, the co- 
efficients may be determined by a comparatively simple process. 
We may write (1) of § 31 


j , j 2}i7rt .^u=oo j-y , 27i7rt ^ 

24 = Ao + An cos h Bn Sin (1). 

T T 


Multiplying by cos {^nirijr) or sin {^nirtlr), and integrating 
over a complete period from ^ = 0 to ^ = r, we find 


2 


2n7rt 

dt 

—• 

u cos 


T , 

/ 0 

T 


2 


2n7rt 

dt 

— 

/ u sin 


T j 

' 0 

T 



( 2 ). 


An immediate integration gives 
1 

Ao = - udt (3), 

r J 0 

indicating that Aq is the mean value of v throughout the period. 

The degree of convergency in the expansion of u depends in 
general on the continuity of the function and its derivatives. 
The series formed by successive differentiations of (1) converge 
less and less rapidly, but still remain convergent, and arithmetical 
representatives of the differential coefficients of u, so long as 
these latter are everywhere finite. Thus (Thomson and Tait, 
§77), if all the derivatives up to the inclusive be free 
from infinite values, the series for u is more convergent than 
one with 

1 Jl A. 1 ^ 

2'^^’ 3^" 

for coefficients. 
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32 a. The general explanation of the beats heard when two 
pure tones nearly in unison are sounded simultaneously has been 
discussed in § 30. But the occurrence of beats is not confined to 
the case of approximate unison, at least when we have to deal 
with compound notes. Suppose for example that the interval 
is an octave. The graver note then usually includes a tone 
coincident in pitch with the fundamental tone of the higher note. 
If the interval be disturbed, the previously coincident tones 
separate from one another, and give rise to beats of the same 
fi'equency as if they existed alone. There is usually no difficulty 
in observing these beats; but if one or both of the component 
tones concerned be very faint, the aid of a resonator may be 
invoked. 

In general we may consider that each consonant interval is 
characterized by the coincidence of certain component tones, and 
if the interval be disturbed the previously coincident tones 
give rise to beats. Of course it may happen in any particular 
case that the tones which would coincide in pitch are absent from 
one or other of the notes. The disturbance of the interval 
would then, according to the above theory, not be attended 
by beats. In practice faint beats are usually heard ; but the 
discussion of this phenomenon, as to which authorities are not 
entirely agreed, must be postponed. 


33 . Another class of compounded vibrations, interesting from 
the facility with which they lend themselves to optical observa- 
tion, occur when two harmonic vibrations affecting the same par- 
ticle are executed m perpendicular directions, more especially 
when the periods are not only commensurable, but in the ratio 
of two small whole numbers. The motion is then completely 
periodic, with a period not many times greater than those of the 
components, and the curve described is re-entrant. If u and v 
be the co-ordinates, we may take 

u = aoos {2rrnt — e), v — h cos hrn't (1). 


First let us suppose that the periods are eqxial, so that n' = n ; 
the elimination of t gives for the equation of the curve described, 


cC^ 1)“ 


— 5 “ cos e — sim e = 0, 
ab 


( 2 ), 


representing in general an ellipse, whose position and dimensions 
depend upon the amplitudes of the original vibrations and upon 
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the difference of their phases. If the phases differ by a quarter 
period, cos e = 0, and the equation becomes 

In this case the axes of the ellipse coincide with those of 
co-ordinates. If further the two components have equal ampli- 
tudes, the locus degenerates into the circle 

-f 

which is described with uniform velocity. This shews how a 
uniform circular motion may be analysed into two rectilinear 
harmonic motions, whose directions are perpendicular. 

If the phases of the components agree, e = 0, and the ellipse 
degenerates into the coincident straight lines 


or if the difference of phase amount to half a period, into 


When the unison of the two vibrations is exact, the elliptic 
path remains perfectly steady, but in practice it will almost 
always happen that there is a slight difference between the 
periods. The consequence is that though a fixed ellipse represents 
the curve described with sufficient accuracy for a few periods, 
the ellipse itself gradually changes in correspondence with the 
alteration in the magnitude of e. It becomes therefore a matter 
of interest to consider the system of ellipses represented by (2), 
supposing a and h constants, but e variable. 

Since the extreme values of u and v are ± a, ±h respectively, 
the ellipse is in all cases inscribed in the rectangle whose sides 
are 2a, 26. Starting with the phases in agreement, or e = 0, we 

U V 

have the ellipse coincident with the diagonal ~ = 0. As 

€ increases from 0 to Jtt, the ellipse opens out until its equation 
becomes 

- ^ ~ 

From this point it closes up again, ultimately coinciding with 
the other diagonal ^ ^ corresponding to the increase of e from 

^TT to TT. After this, as e ranges from tt to 27r, the ellipse retraces 
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its course until it again coincides with the first diagonal. The 
sequence of changes is exhibited in Fig. 3. 

F/G,3, 

r 


The ellipse, having already four given tangents, is completely 
determined by its point of contact P (Fig. 4) with the line v = b. 



In order to connect this with e, it is sufficient to observe that 
when v = h, cos 2rrnt = 1 ; and therefore u = a cos e. Now if the 
elliptic paths be the result of the superposition of two harmonic 
vibrations of nearly coincident pitch, e varies uniformly with the 
time, so that P itself executes a harmonic vibration along A A' 
with a frequency equal to the difference of the two given fre- 
quencies. 

34 . Lissajous^ has shewn that this system of ellipses may be 
regarded as the different aspects of one and the same ellipse 
described on the surface of a transparent cylinder. In Fig. 5 





5 . 

1 Annates de Chimie (3) hi, 147, 1857. 
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AA'EB represents the cylinder, of which AB' is a plane section. 
Seen from an infinite distance in the direction of the common 
tangent at A to the plane sections, the cylinder is projected into a 
rectangle, and the ellipse into its diagonal. Suppose now that the 
cylinder turns upon its axis, carrying the plane section with it. 
Its own projection remains a constant rectangle in which the pro- 



jection of the ellipse is inscribed. Fig. 6 represents the posi- 
tion of the cylinder after a rotation through a right angle. It 
appears therefore that by turning the cylinder round we obtain in 
succession all the ellipses corresponding to the paths desciibed by 
a point subject to two harmonic vibrations of equal period and fixed 
amplitudes. Moreover if the cylinder be turned continuously 
with uniform velocity, which insures a harmonic motion for P, 
we obtain a complete representation of the varying orbit de- 
scribed by the point when the periods of the two components 
differ slightly, each complete revolution answering to a gain or 
loss of a single vibrationh The revolutions of the cylinder are 
thus synchronous with the beats which would result from the 
composition of the two vibratitms, if they were to act in the same 
direction. 


35. Vibrations of the kind here considered are very easily 
realized experimentally. A heavy pendulum-bob, hung from a 
fixed point by a long wire or string, describes ellipses under the 
action of gravity, which may in particular cases, according to the 
circumstances of projection, pass into straight lines or circles. 
But in order to see the orbits to the best advantage, it is necessary 
that they should be described so quickly that the impression 
on the retina made by the moving point at any part of its course 
has not time to fade materially, before the point comes round again 
to renew its action. This condition is fulfilled by the vibration of 
a silvered bead (giving by reflection a luminous point), which is 

^ By a vibration will always be meant in this work a complete cycle of changes. 
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attached to a straight metallic wire (such as a knitting-needle), 
firmly clamped in a vice at the lower end. When the system is set 
into vibration, the luminous point describes ellipses, which appear 
as fine lines of light. These ellipses would gradually contract in 
dimensions under the influence of friction until they subsided 
into a stationary bright point, without undergoing any other 
change, were it not that in all probability, owing to some want 
of symmetry, the wire has slightly differing periods according to 
the plane in which the vibration is executed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the orbit is seen to undergo the cycle of changes 
already explained. 

36. So far we have supposed the periods of the component 
vibrations to be equal, or nearly equal ; the next case in. order of 
simplicity is when one is the double of the other. We have 
u = a cos (4in7rt — e), v = b cos 2n7rt 
The locus resulting from the elimination of t may he written 


u 

— = cos e 

Ob 


[ 4 - 


1 1 -i- 2 sin e 


V / 

5 V ^ W 


•d), 


which for all values of e represents a curve inscribed in the rect- 
angle 2 a, 26. If e = 0, or tr, we have 

„ 6 = / u 

ir = -5 1 + - 
2 V a, 
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36.] 

representing parabolas. Fig. 7 shews the various curves for the 
intervals of the octave, twelfth, and fifth. 

To all these systems Lissajous’ method of representation by 
the transparent cylinder is applicable, and when the relative 
phase is altered, whether from the different circumstances of 
projection in different cases, or continuously owing to a slight 
deviation from exactness in the ratio of the periods, the cylinder 
will appear to turn, so as to present to the eye different aspects of 
the same line traced on its surface. 

37 . There is no difficulty in arranging a vibrating system so 
that the motion of a point shall consist of two harmonic vibrations 
in perpendicular planes, with their periods in any assigned ratio. 
The simplest is that known as Blackburn's pendulum. A wire 
AGB is fastened at A and B, two fixed points at the same level. 
The bob P is attached to its middle point by another wire CP, 
For vibrations in the plane of the diagram, the point of suspension 
is practically C, provided that the wires are sufficiently stretched ; 
but for a motion perpendicular to this plane, the bob turns about 
D, carrying the wire AGB with it. The periods of vibration in 


r/ G ,a, 

A D B 



the principal planes are in the ratio of the square roots of CP and 
DP. Thus if DG = 3CP, the bob describes the figures of the 
octave. To obtain the sequence of curves corresponding to 
approximate unison, AGB must be so nearly tight, that GD is 
relatively small. 
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38. Another eontrivaiico (‘ullod the kaloiduphuijr was ori){iij- 
ally invented by Wheatstoiu*. A straight tliiri bar of carrying 
a bead at its ripper <‘n<l is fast(‘iied in a vice, as taxplaiiaal in a 
previous paragraph. If th(‘ sfsjfion of tie* bar is s‘|aan\ or einadar, 
the period f>f vibration is indcpendont of tin* plane in whioh it is 
])(a‘fonned. But l(*t us suj>pose that tin* si'{*tlo!i is a rcofangh- 
with uncMpial .sid<.‘s. The stiffness of the har— tin* ffirm with 
which it resists bending— is then groator in tin* plane of groat or 
thickness, and tlui vilirations in this plane hav(* the shortor period. 
By a suitable, adjustiiient of tin* tln<‘knossos. tin* two poriods of 
vibration may br^ brought into any rt‘!purod rat in, and tin* cor- 
responding (airve e.xhibited. 

The defisdi in this arrangenn*nt is that tin* samo !>ur w ill givo 
only on(‘ s{‘t of figures. In order overcoino ihis objoctiun 
the following modification has bcf*n tioviNf.d. A slip <4* stf*rl 
takiUi whose rectangular set*! ion is vory olongafo-d. ^o that a^* 
regards bending in otn* plane the stiffness is s«> groat a*** tu amount. 
practie.ally to rigidity. Tin* bar is <livided into t wi^ parts, and lla* 
broken ends nauiiUMl, the two piocos being turno<i on ono another 
through a right angle, so that the plane, whieh contains the sinal! 
thickness of om*, contains the great thickness i>f tin* otljor. When 
the compound rod is clamped in a vi<*e at a point In-low i ho junc« 
tion, the ))eriod of the vihratioii in one direct ion, deponding almost 
(mlirely on tin* length of the* upper pieee, is m*arh eountant ; but 
that in the stM'ond dire{*tion may bo eontrolh-d bv varving tin* 
point at wlii(‘h the Iow<*r ]>iof*o i> clampod. 


39. In this arrangf-moni the luminous point itself oxotmtos 
the vibrations which an* to hi* observed; but in LiHsajous' form of 
thi^ (‘Xperinamt, tin* point of light remains really fix»-d, wiiile its 
v/iar/(' is thrown into apparent m<4ion Iw m*‘an^ of sfjeeessive 
ndlection from two vibrating mirn»rs. A small Imh* in an opatpn* 
screen plac(*d dost* to the flaun* of a lamp gives a point >•! light, 
w'hich is, obsiwd after relleclion in the mirrors by of a 

small telescopi*. ''fin; mirrors, usually of polished steef are Jittaelied 
to the prongs (d* stout tuning fbrks, and the whole mi disposi-d 
that when tin? forks an* thrown intcj vibration the Imiiiiiotis piint 
appears to tlescribe luirmouic motions in perpi*mliciilar directions, 
owing to the angular motions of the n*f!frting surfaech. The 
amplitudes and periods of thr‘he hannonic tmaioiiH fleputd upon 
those of the cmTesponding forks, and tiiay be made siieli as to give 
I iiAmMt ci^MHUh iKBinUTf 

I • 
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enhatioed brilliancy any of the figures possible with the 
lophorae. By a similar arrangement it is possible to project 
gur(...s on a screen. In either case they gradually contract as 
ibratiorxss of the forks die away. 

3. Th.e principles of this chapter have received an important 
cation, in the investigation of rectilinear periodic motions. 

a i^oint, for instance a particle of a sounding string, is 
ting such a period as to give a note within the limits of 

“g. its motion is much too rapid to be followed by the eye; 
at, if it be required to know the character of the vibration, 
indirect method must be adopted. The simplest, theo- 
illy, i.s to compound the vibration under examination with a 
nil motion of translation in a perpendicular direction, as when 
;iiig-fbrls. draws a harmonic curve on smoked paper. Instead 
ovin^ the vibrating body itself, we may make use of a revolv- 
lirror, which provides us with an image in motion. In this 
wc obtain, a representation of the function charactei'istic of 
abration, with the abscissa proportional to time. 

;ut it often happens that the application of this method would 
fficult or inconvenient. In such cases we may substitute for 
inifoi’in. motion a harmonic vibration of suitable period in the 
dirtiction. To fix our ideas, let us suppose that the point, 
c motion we wish to investigate, vibrates vertically with a 
(1 T, Ji-rxcl let us examine the result of combining with this a 
oiital harmonic motion, whose period is some multiple of r, 
IT. 'Take a rectangular piece of paper, and with axes parallel 
■i ed^cs draw the curve representing the vertical motion (by 
;ig off abscissae proportional to the time) on such a scale that 
laper jrxst contains n repetitions or waves, and then bend the 
r roll rid so as to form a cylinder, with a re-entrant curve run- 
round it. A point describing this curve in such a manner 
it rovolves uniformly about the axis of the cylinder will 
ar from a distance to combine the given vertical motion of 
d T, wi-fch. a horizontal harmonic motion of period wt. Con- 
‘ly therefore, in order to obtain the representative curve of 
/crtical vibrations, the cylinder containing the apparent path 
, be imagined to be divided along a generating line, and 
loped in-to a plane. There is less difficulty in conceiving the 
dcr aiid the situation of the curve upon it, when the adjust- 
i of tlx& periods is not quite exact, for then the cylinder 
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38. Anntln‘r {‘ontrivaiitM* rallrti !hf \va> 

ally invcnt.rd by Whi*;dsttai«‘. A fltin ItarMf .f*-* ! f*ari viit ’;4 

a bead at its upper «‘nd is ta'-lfia’d ia a ve’»', a- ♦ \pl:iiur»| in a 
previous paragraph. If tie* stauiun ‘»t lh»’ bar i'- ">pi.U'»% <*r cirrulaf^ 
th(‘ [HU’iod of vibration is iudrptueirnt of tho plaur in if 

p(‘rforni(Mi. l>ut. let u.n suppose ihur the •Hf-rtinu i-., a in 
witli vuiequal sides, d'lie sliibto-' ot ih»' b.ar fh*' wifh 

wliieh it resists bentiin^Lt - is thofi opst!*-r in tie’ pl.un- <4 ;4P-a!« r 
Ihickiarss, and the vibrations in tbis plane fiav*- fie- dieH.-r p» mui. 
I>y a suit able adjustment of th*- tbiekne^-i'*. the t wm p* riMds <4 
vibration tuay la- brought into any r»‘ pined ratio, .md ?be i'ui » 
respoiifling (Mirve exhibited. 

'‘Fhe (bdeet in tbis arrangement i'* that thr “-aine bar ^ui! giu- 
only one set of figures, hi order to o«,rreMin» tbr^ Mbj*et|Mn 

tli(* following inodifleation luis leeii dei.}-ed A lip of p 

taken whose reetaugular see! ion i- Vor\ d, -*,» that an 

regards I, lending in ono plan*- the stifine-- h gi* a! 0 -^ n, ainoon! 
praetieally to rigidity, d'iie bar i-^ dnided Info two parl^, and the 
liroken entls reunited, the t\so pi»*e» s b«ang tuned on mu*’ aiiofbei 
through aright angle, so that tho plane, Hbieb eoiitaije^ tie simdl 
tbie.kmess of one, (’<intains the great thieknrsv mI fb»* *.fbei , Wleui 
tlie (‘oinpound rf^t is elamped in a viei- at a poini !>» tie pmr 
tion, the period of tin* vibrati««n in oie* dne«-{n»n. depe nding almost 
entirely mt tin* length of tho upper pii e.-, n near!} e-.ieUani , hut 
tluit in the seeond direetion may !»e e.»nfiollfd la nuyiiig tJie 
point at whi<‘h the lower [deer is elamped. 


39, In this arraiigement tho InminonM pMini iis^df exormteH 
the vibrations wdiieh are to be ol>sorved ; but in lu'^sajoUH' form of 
the experiment, the point of light remams leidly tixe-if while ii« 
itnitfjv is tliroxvn into apparent nioiaui \i\ means of sneei-HHiii* 
refhu’tion from two vihratino mirrors. A sm.all !n4e in an *»p*e|ue 
sereen plaeed I’hise to the flame iff a lamp gne^ a pomf iiglil, 
ivhicdi is^ observed after refleeiion in the mirrors |,y mn «»f a 
Hiiiall toleseope. The mirrors, usually of polislied nf «•»■!. nre iif.laeip'ii 
fo the prongs of stout tuning forks, and itn* wdade is ^o di^po^ed 
that wlieii the forks are thrown in!<* viluiifion ita* 
appears desmdla* hannonie nMitions in j*«'rpf*nflieiihir direef inns, 
m-ving to the angular motions of tin* refieeting snrhieeH, Hie 
amplitudes ami piuuisls ijf thew’ harmonic' motioijH dejn-nd u|«*ii 
those of the correHjsinding forks, and inay tm inadi" wiidi it,s lo 

cwfcMwh umitiVTl 
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with mhmirvd hrilliaiiry any uf ih*- with ili** 

kalnido|>h<>nn. By a j^itailar arraiis^^*'NM-iir it ih tu 

the tigun*s on a. sf*ro*'iL In *if!ior iln^y ^^'raihnUl}- OMnii-Mi 
the viliratinus of tio' forks fli** away. 


40 . The [irineipli’s uf t!ii.H **!ia|>lrr havr r«‘o.4viM| an iin|i^*rt*int 
appli<’atifai in lie* in\'f*sii_;^aiit»n «»f r»‘»’tjiiio'ar porjMiln' lo"*? i»in’‘S 
When a point, for inslane** a partieh* of a s»iiin*lin^^ ih 

vibratin^^ witli nueli a porio^d as fti .a nMt»* wiflun t!ii* liioitn »4 
hearing, it H nn4i<Hi in iiiiioh rapid tn Bi- t»ill»iw»'d li\ fto' «*y»'' * 

so that, if it Be roqnirod !** kieov ilo’ »diara«a»-r *4 fhr vtliratnao 
so!iii‘ indireef method inn’ll !»»’ adopt *-d. The simph-a, flir-M 
retieallv, is to eoinpoiuid ifie \ihr,ifion nnd’-r •■-%'anin4ati»m wit!} a 
uinfonn inotio'n nf tranMlati‘aj in a porp.-iidienjar tiir»-ri jmji. na w}p-n 
a tnningdork draw's a hanieade etna*' ‘ai niaoked |.•aper. fiinfr-jid 

of inovin^^ tlie viBnitiie^ !iody w-e maji make tns»* ef a 

ing mirror, whieh prt4vid*'S ns wjih an u#en/e m ne^iMU, In tlie^ 
wav w’e ohtain a re[fre*^entati«fn of the fnni'tmn ehaiaeiernnif' mI 
the viliralion, witfi the jiBsid-^sa prop»»r?iMnal to inne. 

But it cdfen hapjieiiH fliat tlw^ iippljeatiMii ef this method weidd 
be diffienlt ineonvindent. In sneh i%e niay snhf-jntiif»^ iBr 

the uniftam motion a liarinonie vibration of Hidiable pen*,#! m the 
samr* dins‘tiom Tn fi.x our ideas, let hh aappos*' ihiif fh*' pfdiiB 
whose motion was wisii iineHiagate, vihniti’.a vf-rtieidlv with a 
peril hI r, and let uh e, famine the rrsjijt ,if eombniing with Ihm a 
horizontal hnrnionir* iiioiiom ivlione juniod is Home ninlfijih’ of r, 
say, H7, Tnki’ n. reetangiiliir pn-re of pap-r. and widi }%%*'^ piiriilhd 
to its edges dnav the mirve repr*«^^f-nt.irrg the vintn-ai ne4e*i4 fh) 
setting off abMeiHSii* jiroportiomd to ih*' tnnei on smdi a *n-nlr^ ifiiii 
the paper just, eontains a rep^^itionn or and ttiiOi B*-nd 

paper round so m in form a «'ylinder. wdih n r** 'eiitrasit. nirv*^ rnn 
ning roiiuil it. A piint di'-serihing ihiH enrve m -oieji a iniiiniei 
that it revolves iiiiiformly nhonl the m%in of ffn^ fwlinder W'lli 
appear from n flistanei^ to »siiri!niie' t,hr given vertjefil mot ion *fi 
jMJrkid T, with a fnirizoiilai hiirnpune niofion fff nt. f Viii- 

vemdy thenffnrii, in f»riier to uBijitn the re|irr.simt-#iiive mrve of 
the vertiail vibriitioris, tfm ryliiidiT eonintriiiig llie apiw^reiii fMilfi 
must lx* imagincsl tn lx* diviifsi along a geneTaling lnii% imd 
devtdojMii into a phifie, Tli*u-e- i^ difiieidty in r'Miif.‘riviiig ifo* 
cylinder and the Kitiiiiliiiii iff ihe enrvi? it, when the sii|jii#i-. 

meat of the pcrioilii k nni ejniei, f#r thru the rylnifler 

E. ' ' " m If s- v'* : ■ ^ g 
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appears to turn, aiul thn rtaOniry JUMliiiiiH hwvv f*i fiiHfingnish 
thoHc parts of the curve which lii* on its m^aivr ainl fiirtlicr face. 

41 . The auxiliary hannonic nintiou is geiionilly ohtiiiniffl 
optically, by iinsans of an inslniiuoiii <m11o4 a vilirafiiaoinifrosf’ujM'* 
invented by Lissajotis. One prong of a largo luning-fork carriew 
a lens, whose axis is perpcndicuhu* to the liina^fion of viliriitioa; 
and wliK^h may be us«h 1 either by itself, or as tin* object “gbis-H <if 
a compound inicroseope formed !»y the uddifioii «if nu eye-piijee 
indcipendently supported. In eitlier eani* a Htjifionary point k 
thrown into appanmt harmonic motion along a lini* j«ini!!el to 
that of tin* forks viljration. 

ThiJ vibration»microsf»opc may he up}ilio»i !*» ton! tlio rigour 
and univiumlity of tin* law coi$i}e<*ling /aVc/i and /mod. Tims 
it will be fouiid that any point <»f a vibrating body ivliidi gives 
a pure musicml noti* will appear t*» doHcribi* a reo*tifriint rurve, 
when examint‘d with a vibrali*anmieroHeo}w* wtione nnie is in 
strict unison with its (ovn. By the same menus the riili*ts of 
fre(|Uenci('s charaf’teristi«* of the consomini iniervnls imiy I^e 
verifieil; though for this hitter purpoHi* n more ih«*r»»iighly 
acoustical method, to la* desc’rilied in a tuiure idiiipter, iniiy l» 
preferred 

AnotluT metlns! of exiimiidfig the iiioiion of a vibrating 
body di^famds upon the iisf? id iiiteriiiiltiuii illiiiiiiiiiitioii*. Huji|ir.wt*, 
for e*xarn|)h‘, that by means of siiitiible iip|iiir»fJi.H n sf*rii*s of 
electric sparks are i»btained at rf*giihir inlcrvnls r. A vilimtiiig 
hmly\ whose periisl is also r, exiiriiiiied by tin* light *if itii! sfMirks 
must appear iit nmt, becaim* it mn hv seen only in fine |Kisstififi, 
If, however, tin? periwl of t!te vibmfion fliffrr from r ever m 
little, the illuminattsl position vari«‘s, fiml tin* IiimIj will appmr 
to vibrate slowly with a fretpieiicy which i« the clitfereiicrt^ of itiat 
of the spark and that of the Wly. The lyjM* nf vibniticiii mil 
then bo observed with facility. 

The mvkm of sparks mu be obtfiinwl frcitii iiii inilitclion-cotl, 
whwe primary circuit is peiiocliciilly broken by a vibnitiiig fork, 
or by some other intemipter of sufficicfiit regularity. But a betti^r 
result is afforded by sunlight renderefl intttririittefit with the iiid of 
a fork, whose pronp cfitry two itiiall |iliiti?s of tiieliil, |»rallei to 
the plane of vibmtion and close Iti eindi filate i« a slit 
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paralk*! th* n{ th* t*»rk,. nwi hu pUvvd ft* htluvA n 

free pisHiigt* thmiigh tin* jibtr?. wlim flu* l^rk U at 
through tie* lohhilf punt uf iIm vihmUnm, On hm 

formed, a heiiiu of Miiiiight roiieriit rated hy tw nm nf a litiraiiig- , 
ghiBS, and the ihji'et trmler I'KiaiiinatiMit in plneetl in fh*^ mn*- u| 
rays diverging mi th^ ftirtlier 4d»-\ When the fork nuide i.* 
vibrate by nn eleetro-inagnetie urningenieiitohe illinninatioti *‘tii 
off except when the fork in paAning llirongli itn pn^iiimi of eijiii- 
librium, or ni*arly Ht». Th** Ihnlum of light ohtiiined hy tlii^ mmh-4 
arc not ho iuHtuiitam^tutM m eb’etrie Hji^irkn fef^p^enilly ii 

jar is conui'cted with the M’roiidiiry ssirv of the hnf in my 

expericnc 4 ‘ th* regularity is mere pufeet. Tnre ^}n»ntd !te takeii 
to cut off extraiieotiH iighi its fjir ii-h jioH«Hihh% and the »'ffi^et i^ tlien 
very Btriking. 

A nimilar remdt may he nrrived ni hy iMoking at the vihrutmg 
body tbroiigh ii Herien of holei^ jirmngeil in a einde on a revolving 
(Hhc, Hevenil of ImleB may he proviile*! on the mitne 

dine, but the obf4<ua^iilion i'4 not ^yitinffieiorv wiilmni .^oiiie jiin- 
vinion for Hcairiiig uiiif*»rm rotation. 

Except with rt*H|iec’i to the 4iharj*ii»^-H>^. of deiinition. ilie r«’;f«nii. 
thcaarin* when iht* p’ri«'«l of ilie light in any nitiliijile of ihiii *4 
the vibmiitig lafdy. Thin p.iini intiftt atninled to when the 
revolving wheel in nmnl fo di’leriiiiiie iin tiiikmiwn freijneiiey, 

When the frifipieiiey of intermilieiiee tn an «*x»ei imitiijile nf 
that of the vitmitimn the iihji*ri is -fw^eii wtihotii ajipireiii nioiinti. 
but generiilly in iiior<» tlinii one This eiinililinti «if ttiiiig'^ 

is itfiviiiitiigeinrH. 

Similar effeetn whrii ilie frispii’iieif^a of the vihralioiw 
and of thii fiiwheH are in ihif riiiio of two f^niiill wdiole niiintier^', 
If, for example, llic* iiiiiiiln^r of vilirnti*ifiii in m given Itme Iw’* tinlf 
as great again m the tiiimla^r of f!a4ie*». the lifsly will mip’^iir 
stationary, and in general dfitihli** 

42 a. We Imve mfuti || ihiil the ri.^niiltnrii nf iwn i^ij-ie^rifitiie 
vibmtioiii cif tffiial fiiii|ilitiirlff in whcilly clinanitlei'ii liimi iheir fihajat 
relation, and it is cif iiit#n»at !« ttP|tiini what we ar« l» e*|M!cl 
from the coriipMlitiii of a largi? in) of viliniliwtiii 

dt amplitude unity, of tht* aiicl of jihfuafs aeriileiilJilIy 


k i ■ 
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preciHO maiUHT in whi<‘h tin* phanan an* <listributi‘«l, and may vary 
from Tv^ to zoro. l^ut in thoro a dofinito ijiffiinity wliic*h laa*omiM 
more and more pnd)able \vh<oi n in iiKTeas(»d without limit ? 

The nature of the (|tu*stion hen* raintai in %vell illirstrafed hy 
the Hpecial eane in which th<* possilile phnsoK are reHtrieloil to two 
apposite |)haseH. We may thf*n t‘onveiiientIy ilin^aird I lie idea of 
phaH(‘, and n‘gard tin* amplitudes as at raiidmn er atpafim 

If all the KignH h<* the same*, t.he intenHity in if, on tlie other 
hand, th(U’e. lx* as many jxjwitive as negative, the reHiilt in zero. 
But although the int<*nsity may range irtuii tt to iP, the Hinidler 
vahii*s are mon* prohahle than the greiiter. 

The* Kimph'st part of the pnddem relates t<» wliat is f‘jd!ed in 
the theory of prohahilitit‘H the “e%|H*etaf ion *' of inteiihity, limt 
in, the m(*Hn inteimity to lx* exjxx'ted after a great ntiinher of 
trials, in (‘imh of which the phasi’H are taken at nind*aii, Tin* 
chance that all the vibrations an* pi^sitive in ill**', and thux the 
expectation (»f intenHity corresponding to thin eontingeiiry in 
In like manner the expectation et»rreMjsinding to the 
mimber of positivi* vibraiionx lH*ing (a »“ I ) is 

^ 2 f, 

and 80 om The whcd<* i'Xpe(*tation itil«*n 8 ity in thits 

|l . «= + « (n - 2f + " - 4 


n (fi —1)1x0 
' 1 . 2.3 


' 2 l ) 


Now the wim of the (x 4* I ) termn of thiM in xiiiiply x, iii 

may be provtxl by compariHon of eoidficieiitH of *r» in the e«piiviili:?iil 
formn 

(e* + » 2” ( 1 + 4* . . . )»» 

= c'“ + . 

The expectation of intensity m therefore x, iiiid thi« w}iethf»r » be 
great or small 

The same conclusion holds good when the |ihnsi:?i an? tiiiri!- 

stricted. From (3) § 28, if a-i » » I, 

(eofi€| 4 cos # 34 .*.)® + (wii tj 4 sin #t 4 f 

where under the sign of summatioti are to te iiiicdticlf,?fi the 
of the diflferon^ of pliiwc** Whctii itiff phnats are 
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accidental, the sum is as likely to be positive as negative, and 
thus the mean value of is n. 

The reader must be on his guard here against a fallacy which 
has misled some eminent authors. We have not proved that when 
n is large there is any tendency for a single combination to give 
an intensity equal to n, but the quite different proposition that in 
a large number of trials, in each of which the phases are dis- 
tributed at random, the mean intensity will tend more and more 
to the value n. It is true that even in a single combination there 
is no reason why any of the cosines in (2) should be positive 
rather than negative. Trom this we may infer that when n is 
increased the sum of the terms tends to vanish in comparison with 
the number of terms ; but, the number of the terms being of the 
order n-, we can infer nothing as to the value of the sum of the 
series in comparison with n. 

So far there is no difficulty ; but a complete investigation of 
this subject involves an estimate of the relative probabilities of 
resultants lying within assigned limits of magnitude. For example, 
we ought to be able to say what is the probability that the 
intensity due to a large number {n) of equal components is less 
than This problem may conveniently be considered here, though 
it is naturally beyond the reach of elementary methods. We will 
commence by taking it under the restriction that the phases are 
of two opposite kinds only. 

Adopting the statistical method of statement, let us suppose 
that there are an immense number N of independent combinations, 
each consisting of n unit vibrations, positive or negative, and com- 
bined accidentally. When N is sufficiently large, the statistics 
become regular; and the number of combinations in which the 
1 ‘esultant amplitude is found equal to x may be denoted by 
JSf .f(n, x), where /is a definite function of n and x. Now suppose 
that each of the N combinations receives another random contri- 
bution of ± 1, and inquire how many of them will subsequently 
possess a resultant x. It is clear that those only can do so which 
originally had amplitudes x — 1, or x-hl. Half oi the former, 
and half of the latter number will acquire the amplitude x, so 
that the number required is 

\Nf{n, x-l) + \Ff{n, x + 1). 

But this must be identical with the number corresponding to 
^ -h 1 and a?, so that 

f{n + l,x) = \f{n, 0? - 1) 4- i /(7^, x-hl) 


,( 3 ). 
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This equation, of differences holds good for all integral values 
of X and for all positive integral values of n. If f {n, x) be given 
for one value of n, the equation suffices to determine / {n, x) for 
all higher integral values of n. For the present purpose the 
initial value of n is zero. In that case we know that f{x)=^0 for 
all values of x other than zero, and that when x = 0,/(0, 0) == 1. 

The problem proposed in the above form is perfectly definite ; 
but for our immediate object it suffices to limit ourselves to the 
supposition that n is great, regarding /(ti, as a continuous 
function of continuous variables n and x, much as in the analogous 
problem of §§ 120, 121, 122. 

Writing (3) in the form 

/(w + 1, x) -fin, x) = \fin, a: - 1) + \fin, + 1) -fin, if). ..(4), 

we see that the left-hand member may then be identified with 
dfjdn, and the right-hand member with so that under 

these circumstances the differential equation to which (3) reduces 
is of the well-known form 

dn 2 dx^ 


.(5). 


The analogy with the conduction of heat is indeed very close ; 
and the methods developed by Fourier for the solution of problems 
in the latter subject are at once applicable. The special condition 
here is that initially, that is when n = 0, f must vanish for all 
values of x other than zero. As may be verified by differentiation, 
the special solution of (5) is then 




;2/2n- 


■( 6 ). 


in which A is an arbitrary constant to be determined from the 
consideration that the whole number of combinations is K Thus, 
if dx be large in comparison with unity, the number of combina- 
tions which have amplitudes between x and x-\-dx is 

AN 


\ln 


while 


AN 


r+oo 

J —00 




so that in virtue of the known equality 

r+oo 

dz = \/7r, 


/: 


, A . fitr = 1 . 
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The final result for the number of combinations which have 
amplitudes between x and ^ 4- cZo? is accordingly 



The mean intensity is expressed by 


1 r+” 

V (27rw) j_ao 


rji&Q-^hn 


as before. 

We will now pass on to the more important problem in which 
the phases of the n unit vibrations are distributed at random over 
tlie entire period. In each combination the resultant amplitude 
is denoted by r and the phase (referred to a given epoch) by 6 ; 
and rectangular coordinates are taken so that 
x = r cos 6, y::=zT sin 6. 

Thus any point (^, y) in the plane of reference represents a 
vibration of amplitude r and phase and the whole system of 
N vibrations is x*epresented by a distribution of points, whose 
density it is our object to determine. Since no particular phase 
can be singled out for distinction, we know beforehand that the 
density of distribution will be independent of 6. 

Of the infinite number N of points we suppose that 
Nf{n, X, y) dxdy 

are to be found within the infinitesimal area dxdy, and we will 
inquire as before how this number would be changed by the 
addition to the n component vibrations of one more unit vibration 
of accidental phase. Any vibration which after the addition is 
represented by the point x, y must before have corresponded to 
the point 

x' ^x— cos y' ^y sii^ 

where <j> represents the phase of the additional unit vibration. 
And, if for the moment ^ be regarded as given, to the area dxdy 
corresponds an equal area dx'dy'. Again, all values of <f> being 
equally probable, the factor necessary under this head is d(f>l27r. 
Accordingly the whole number to be found in dxdy after the 
superposition of the additional unit is 


f2ir 

Ndxdy fin, x', y') d4>j2Tr ; 

and this is to be equated to 

Ndxdy f{n + 1, x, y) ; 


SO that 


r2ir 


/(n + l, X, y)= f (n, x', 'if) d^jlir ( 8 ). 

JO 
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The value of/(?i, x, y) is obtained by introduction of the 
values of x\ y and expansion: 

/« y') =/(^, y) - ^cos 0 ^ sin 0 + i g cos= 0 

+ , V cos ^ sm 0 -f - sin^ ^ 
dxay 2 ay- 

so that 

^J{n, x', y') d<f>l2',r =/(«,«., y) + 1 1 

Also, n being very great, 

f(n + 1 , X, y) -f{n, x, y) = dfidn ; 
and (8) reduces to 

dn~ 4i\dx^^ dyV ^ 

the usual equation for the conduction of heat in two dimensions. 

In addition to (9), /has to satisfy the special condition of 
evanescence when n ~ 0 for all points other than the origin. The 
appropriate solution is necessarily symmetrical round the origin, 
and takes the form 

/(n, X, y) = At^t^ g-(a 2 +j/ 2 )/n (10), 

as may be verified by differentiation. The constant A is to be 
determined by the condition that the whole number is JV. Thus 

N — NArr'^ J j dLxdy= J!f’A27r?i~^J = irAN] 

and the number of vibrations within the area dxdy becomes 

— e~^^''^^^l‘^dxdy (11). 

/ 

If we wish to find the number of vibrations which have 
amplitudes between r and r 4- cZr, we must introduce polar 
coordinates and integrate with respect to 9, The required number 
is thus 

2]Sfrr^e'^^^f^rdr (12)h 

The result may also be expressed by saying that the probability 
of a resultant amplitude between r and r + dr when a large 
number n of unit vibrations are compounded at random is 

2rr^e^^^rdr (1.3). 


1 Phil. Mag. Aug. 1880. 
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The mean intensity is given by 
J 0 

as was to be expected. 

The probability of a resultant amplitude less than r is 


2?i“^ f e~'^^^^rdr = 1 — (14), 

J 0 

or, which is the same thing, the probability of a resultant ampli- 
tude greater than r is 

(16). 


The following table gives the probabilities of intensities less 
than the fractions of n named in the first column. For example, 
the probability of intensity less than n is ’6321. 

•05 -0488 -80 *5606 

•10 *0952 I'OO -6321 

•20 -1813 1-50 -7768 

•40 -3296 2-00 -8647 

•60 -4512 3-00 -9502 

It will be seen that, however gi-eat n may be, there is a 
reasonable chance of considerable relative fluctuations of intensity 
in different combinations. 

If the amplitude of each component be a, instead of unity, as 
we have hitherto supposed for brevity, the probability of a resultant 
amplitude between r and r -f- dr is 

—^e-^y^’rdr (16). 


The result is thus a function of n and a only through nd% and 
would be unchanged if for example the amplitude became and 
the number 4n. From this it follows that the law is not altered, 
even if the components have different amplitudes, provided always 
that the whole number of each kind is very great; so that if there 
be n components of amplitude a, n' of amplitude /8, and so on, the 
probability of a resultant between r and r + dr is 


no? -f + . . . 


e rdr 


That this is the case may perhaps be made more clear by the 
consideration of a particular case. Let us suppose in the first 
place that n-f-47i' unit vibrations are compounded at random. 
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The appropriate law is ^ivc-n at on,-.- by (12) on substitutiai. <.f 

for ?y, that iH 


2(>i + 4//r^e 


y^;i» tin'} 


'dr 


■i IH). 


Now the eoiubniatiou of a+ 4 «' unit vil, rations may re- 
^(anled as arrived at by eotabiniii),^ a nuidom eoinbiunti,,,, of n 
unit vibrations with a seeond rando,,, eoiabiuafioa of +,/ in, its 
and the second random l•ombillation is t he same as if due to a 
random combination of «' vibrations each of amjditndi- 2 . Thus 
(IH; applies eipially well to a random eoml.inalion of o> + n\ 
vibratimis, a of which are of amplitmie unity and a' of ampli- 

AltIiou)fh the result has no application to the theory of vibra- 
tamis, It may be worth notice that a similar methml applies to the 
composiUon u, three dnnemiom of unit vei-tors, whose dire.-iions 
ani tmcidental The e.piation analo^^nms to (.S) ^dves in phu-e of 
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CHAPTER III. 

SYSTEMS HA VINO ONE DEGBEE OF FBEEDOM. 

43. The material systems, with whose vibrations Acoustics is 
concerned, are usually of considerable complication, and are sus- 
ceptible of very various modes of vibration, any or all of which 
may coexist at any particular moment. Indeed in some of the 
most important musical instruments, as strings and organ-pipes, 
the number of independent modes is theoretically infinite, and 
the consideration of several of them is essential to the most prac- 
tical questions relating to the nature of the consonant choixls. 
Cases, however, often present themselves, in which one mode is 
of paramount importance ; and even if this were not so, it would 
still be proper to commence the consideration of the general 
problem with the simplest case — that of one degree of freedom. 
It need not be supposed that the mode treated of is the only one 
possible, because so long as vibrations of other modes do not occur 
their possibility under other circumstances is of no moment. 

' 44. The condition of a system possessing one degree of free- 
dom is defined by the value of a single co-ordinate u, whose origin 
may be taken to correspond to the position of equilibrium. The 
kinetic and potential energies of the system for any given position 
are proportional respectively to ?? and v ? : — 

T V=^\fjuv:^ ( 1 ), 

where m and fi are in general functions of u. But if we limit 
ourselves to the consideration of positions in the immediate neigh- 
howrhood of that corresponding to equilihrivm, uis a small quantity, 
and m and fi are sensibly constant. On this understanding we 
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now proceed. If there be no forces, either resulting from internal 
friction or viscosity, or impressed on the system from without, the 
whole energy remains constant. Thus 

T-^V= constant. 

Substituting for T and V their values, and differentiating with 
respect to the time, we obtain the equation of motion 


mu + fjuu = 0 ( 2 ) 

of which the complete integral is 

a cos {7it — a) (3), 


where m, representing a harinoiiio vibration. It will he 

seen that the period alone is determined by the nature of the 
system itself; the amplitude and phase depend on collateral cir- 
cumstances, If the differential equation were exact, that is to 
say, if T were strictly proportional to and V to then, without 
any restriction, the vibrations of the system about its configuration 
of equilibrium would be accurately harmonic. But in the majority 
of cases the proportionality is only approximate, depending on an 
assumption that the displacement u is always small — how small 
depends on the nature of the particular system and the degree of 
approximation required; and then of course we must be careful 
not to push the application of the integral beyond its proper 
limits. 

But, although not to be stated without a limitation, the prin- 
ciple that the vibrations of a system about a configuration of 
equilibrium have a period depending on the structure of the 
system and not on the particular circumstances of the vibration, 
is of supreme importance, whether regarded from the theoretical 
or the practical side. If the pitch and the loudness of the note 
given by a musical instrument were not wdthin wide limits in- 
dependent, the art of the performer on many instruments, such 
as the violin and pianoforte, would be revolutionized. 

The periodic time 

27r ^ /m ... 

t = -^.=2x^- (4), 

SO that an increase in m, or a decrease in / m , protracts the duration 
of a vibration. By a generalization of the language employed in 
the case of a material particle urged towards a position of equili- 
brium by a spring, m may be called the inertia of the system, and 
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[ji the force of the equivalent spring. Thus an augmentation of 
mass, or a relaxation of spring, increases the periodic time. By 
means of this principle we may sometimes obtain limits for 
the value of a period, which cannot, or cannot easily, be calculated 
exactly. 

45. The absence of all forces of a frictional character is an 
ideal case, never realized but only approximated to in practice. 
The original energy of a vibration is always dissipated sooner or 
later by conversion into heat. But there is another source of loss, 
which though not, properly speaking, dissipative, yet produces 
results of much the same nature. Consider the case of a tuning- 
fork vibrating in vacuo. The internal friction will in time stop 
the motion, and the original energy will be transformed into 
heat. But now suppose that the fork is transferred to an open 
space. In strictness the fork and the air surrounding it consti- 
tute a single system, whose parts cannot be treated separately. 
In attempting, however, the exact solution of so complicated a 
problem, we should generally be stopped by mathematical diffi- 
culties, and in any case an approximate solution would be de- 
sirable. The effect of the air during a few periods is quite insig- 
nificant, and becomes important only by accumulation. We are 
thus led to consider its effect as a disturbance of the motion which 
would take place in vacuo. The disturbing force is periodic (to 
the same approximation that the vibrations are so), and may be 
divided into two parts, one proportional to the acceleration, and 
the other to the velocity. The former produces the same effect as . 
an alteration in the mass of the fork, and we have nothing more 
to do with it at present. The latter is a force arithmetically pro- 
portional to the velocity, and always acts in opposition to the 
motion, and therefore produces effects of the same character as 
those due to friction. In many similar cases the loss of motion 
by communication may be treated under the same head as that 
due to dissipation proper, and is represented in the differential 
equation with a degree of approximation sufficient for acoustical 


purposes by a term proportional to the velocity. Thus 

u -p /cw -f n^u = 0 (1) 

is the equation of vibration for a system with one degree of 
freedom subject to frictional forces. The solution is 

u = cos .t — a] (2). 
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If the friction be so great that the solution changes its 

form, and no longer corresponds to an oscillatory motion ; but in 
all acoustical applications k is a. small quantity. Under these 
circumstances (2) may be regarded as expressing a harmonic 
vibration, whose amplitude is not constant, but diminishes in 
geometrical progression, when considered after equal intervals of 
time. The difference of the logarithms of successive extreme 
excursions is nearly constant, and is called the Logarithmic Decre- 
ment. It is expressed by if r be the periodic time. 

The frequency, depending on n- — J/c-, involves only the second 
power of /c ; so that to the first order of approximation the friction 
has no effect on the period , — a principle of very general application. 

The vibration here considered is called the free vibration. It 
is that executed by the system, when disturbed from equilibrium, 
and then left to itself 


46. We must now turn our attention to another problem, not 
less important, — the behaviour of the system, when subjected to an 
external force varying as a harmonic function of the time. In 
order to save repetition, we may take at once the more general 
case including friction. If there be no friction, we have only to 
put in our results /c = 0. The differential equation is 


U‘\- — Eao^pt ( 1 ). 

Assume n = a cos {pt — e) (2), 

and substitute : 

a {ri^ — p^) cos ( pt — e) — fcpa sin {pt — e) 


= E cos e cos {pt — e) — Esine sin {p)t — e) ; 
whence, on equating coefficients of cos (pt — e), sin(_pt — e), 

a(?i=-jp-) = £'cos€| 

a .p/c = E sine) ^ 

so that the solution may be written 

^sine / N /.N 



where tane = -„^^„ ..(5). 

This is called sl forced vibration; it is the response of the system 
to a force imposed upon it from without, and is maintained by the 
continued operation of that force. The amplitude is proportional 
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to E — the magnitude of the. force, and the period is the same 
as that of the force. 

Let us now suppose E given, and trace the effect on a given 
system of a variation in the period of the force. The effects 
produced in different cases are not strictly similar; because the 
frequency of the vibrations produced is always the same as that of 
the force, and therefore variable in the comparison which we are 
about to institute. We may, however, compare the energy of the 
system in different cases at the moment of passing through the 
position of equilibrium. It is necessary thus to specify the moment 
at which the energy is to be computed in each case, because the 
total energy is not invariable throughout the vibration. During 
one part of the period the system receives energy from the 
impressed force, and during the remainder of the period yields it 
back again. 

From (4), if = 0, 

enei'gy cc ii- oc sin^ e, 

and is therefore a maximum, when sin 6= 1, or, from — If 
the maximum kinetic energy be denoted by Tq, we have 

T=Tom\U ( 6 ). 

The kinetic energy of the motion is therefore the greatest possible, 
when the period of the force is that in which the system would 
vibrate freely under the influence of its own elasticity (or other 
internal forces), without friction. , The vibration is then by (4) 
and (5), 

u = ~ - Bin nt ; 
ntc 

and, if tc be small, its amplitude is very great. Its phase is a 
quarter of a period behind that of the force. 

The case, where = % may also be treated independently. 
Since the period of the actual vibration is the same as that 
natural to the system, 

u + n-u = 0, 

so that the differential equation (1) reduces to 

tcu — E cos gt, 

whence by integration 


E [ . E . 

: - I cos dt = — mxpt, 


fC} 


as before. 
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If p be less than n, the retardation of phase relatively to the 
force lies between zero and a quarter period, and when p is ‘greater 
than n, between a quarter period and a half period. 

In the case of a system devoid of friction, the solution is 

E 

When p is smaller than n, the phase of the vibration agrees with 
that of the force, but when p is the greater, the sign of the vibra- 
tion is changed. The change of phase from complete agreement 
to complete disagreement, which is gradual when friction acts, 
here takes place abruptly as p passes through the value n. At the 
same time the expression for the amplitude becomes infinite. Of 
course this only means that, in the case of equal periods, friction 
viwst be taken into account, however small it may be, and however 
insignificant its result when p and n are not approximately equal. 
The limitation as to the magnitude of the vibration, to which we 
are all along subject, must also be borne in mind. 

That the excursion should be at its maximum in one direction 
while the generating force is at its maximum in the opposite 
direction, as happens, for example, in the canal theory of the tides, 
is sometimes considered a paradox. Any difficulty that may be 
felt will be removed by considering the extreme case, in which the 
spring ” vanishes, so that the natural period is infinitely long. In 
fact we need only consider the force acting on the bob of a com- 
mon pendulum swinging freely, in which case the excursion on one 
side is greatest when the action of gravity is at its maximum 
in the opposite direction.. When on the other hand the inertia of 
the system is very small, we have the other extreme case in which 
the so-called equilibrium theory becomes applicable, the force and 
excursion being in the same phase. 

When the period of the force is longer than the natural period, 
the effect of an increasing friction is to introduce a retardation 
in the phase of the displacement varying from zero up to a quarter 
period. If, however, the period of the natural vibration be the 
longer, the original retardation of half a period is diminished by 
something short of a quarter period ; or the effect of friction is to 
accelerate the phase of the displacement estimated from that corre- 
sponding to the absence of friction. In either case the influence 
of friction is to cause an approximation to the state of things that 
Avould prevail if friction were paramount. 
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If a force of nearly equal period with the free vibrations 
vary slowly to a maximum and then slowly decrease, the dis- 
placement does not reach its maximum until after the force has 
begun to diminish. Under the operation of the force at its 
maximum, the vibration continues to increase until a certain limit 
is approached, and this increase continues for a time even although 
the force, having passed its maximum, begins to diminish. On 
this principle the retardation of spring tides behind the days of 
new and full moon has been explained \ 

47. From the linearity of the equations it follows that the 
motion resulting from the simultaneous action of any number of 
forces is the simple sum of the motions due to the forces taken 
separately. Each force causes the vibration proper to itself, 
without regard to the presence or absence of any others. The 
peculiarities of a force are thus in a manner transmitted into the 
motion of the system. For example, if the force be periodic in 
time T, so will be the resulting vibration. Each harmonic element 
of the force will call forth a corresponding harmonic vibration 
in the system. But since the retardation of phase e, and the ratio 
of amplitudes a : E,is not the same for the different components, 
the resulting vibration, though periodic in the same time, is dif- 
ferent in character from the force. It may happen, for instance, 
that one of the components is isochronous, or nearly so, with the 
free vibration, in which case it will manifest itself in the motion 
out of all proportion to its original importance. As another 
example we may consider the case of a system acted on by two 
forces of nearly equal period. The resulting vibration, being 
compounded of two nearly in unison, is intermittent, according to 
the principles explained in the last chapter. 

To the motions, which are the immediate effects of the im- 
pressed forces, must always be added the term expressing free 
vibrations, if it be desired to obtain the most general solution. 
Thus in the case of one impressed force, 

u = cos (pt ~ e) + cos ^ a} (1), 

jp/f .. 

where A and a are arbitrary, 

48. The distinction between forced and free vibrations is very 
important, and must he clearly understood. The period of the 

^ Airy's Tides and Waves, Art. 328. 


R. 
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former is determined solely by the force which is supposed to act 
on the system from without ; while that of the latter depends only, 
on the constitution of the system itself. Another point of differ- 
ence is that so long as the external influence continues to operate, 
a forced vibration is permanent, being represented strictly by a 
harmonic function ; but a free vibration gradually dies away, be- 
coming negligible after a time. Suppose, for example, that the 
system is at rest when the force E cos pt begins to operate. Such 
finite values must be given to the constants A and a in (1) of § 47, 
that both u and ii are initially zero. At first then there is a 
free vibration not less important than its rival, but after a time 
friction reduces it to insignificance, and the forced vibration is left 
in complete possession of the field. This condition of things will 
continue so long as the force operates. When the force is removed, 
there is, of course, no discontinuity in the values of u or u, but 
the forced vibration is at once converted into a free vibration, 
and the period of the force is exchanged for that natural to the 
system. 

During the coexistence of the two vibrations in the earlier part 
of the motion, the curious phenomenon of beats may occur, in 
case the two periods differ but slightly. For, n and p being nearly 
equal, and k small, the initial conditions are approximately satis- 
fied by 

u — a cos {pt — e) — cos { V — e}. 

There is thus a rise and fall in the motion, so long as remains 
sensible. This intermittence is very conspicuous in the earlier 
stages of the motion of forks driven by electro-magnetism (§ 63), 
[cxnd may be utilized when it is desired to adjust n and p to 
equality. The initial beats are to be made slower and slower, 
until they cease to be perceptible. The vibration then swells 
continuously to a maximum.] 

49 . Vibrating systems of one degree of freedom may vary in 
two ways according to the values of the constants n and k. The 
distinction of pitch is suflEiciently intelligible ; but it is worth while 
to examine more closely the consequences of a greater or less 
degree of damping. The most obvious is the more or less rapid 
extinction of a free vibration. The effect in this direction may be 
measured by the number of vibrations which must elapse before 
the amplitude is reduced in a given ratio. Initially the amplitude 
may be taken as unity ; after a time t, let it be 6, Initially 6 = 
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log 6. In a system subject to only a 
moderate degree of damping, we may take approximately. 


It t — XT, we have x — - — 

KT 


T = 27 r -T- n ; 


so that 


n 


logff. 


.(1). 


This gives the number of vibrations which are performed, before 
the amplitude falls to 0. 

The influence of damping is also powerfully felt in a forced 
vibration, when there is a near approach to isochronism. In the 
case of an exact equality between p and it is the damping alone 
which prevents the motion becoming infinite. We might easily 
anticipate that when the damping is small, a comparatively slight 
deviation from perfect isochronism would cause a large falling off 
in the magnitude of the vibration, but that with a larger damping 
the same precision of adjustment would not be required. From 
the equations 

Kp 


T = To sin^ e, tan e = ■ 


we get 






/cp 


fZ-T 

V ■ T 




•( 2 ); 


so that if K be small, p must be very nearly equal to n, in order to 
produce a motion not gi-eatly less than the maximum. 

The two principal effects of damping may be compared by 
eliminating k between (1) and (2). The result is 

‘“S-KI-Pa/S 

where the sign of the square root must be so chosen as to make 
the right-hand side negative. 

If, when a system vibrates freely, the amplitude be reduced in 
the ratio 6 after x vibrations ; then, when it is acted on by a force 
{p)j the energy of the resulting motion will be less than in the 
case of perfect isochronism in the ratio T : Tq. It is a matter of 
indifference whether the forced or the free vibration be the higher; 
all depends on the interval. 

In most cases of interest the intehtal is small; and then, putting 
p:=zn’\‘hn, the formula may be written, 


log 0 __ % 7 rhi ^ T 


n 


rji m 


.(4). 

-2 
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The following table calculated from these formulae has been 
given by Helmholtz^: 


Interval corresponding to a reduction 
of the resonance to one-tenth. 

T: ^0 = 1 : 10. 

Number of vibrations after which the 
intensity of a free vibration is re- 
duced to one-tenth. 

tone. 

38-00 

^ tone. 

19-00 

^ tone. 

9*50 

f tone. 

6*33 

Whole tone. 

4*75 

f tone. 

3*80 

^ tone = minor third. 

3*17 

J tone. 

2*71 

Two whole tones = major third. 

2*37 


Tormula (4) shews that, when Bn is small, it varies cceteris 
paribus as 

(C 


50 . From observations of forced vibrations due to known 
forces, the natural period and damping of a system may be deter- 
mined. The formulae are 

j&sine , ^ , 

u— cos {pt — e\ 


where 


tane = 


pK 


On the equilibrium theory we should have 

E 

U = -rC 08 pt. 

-r 

The ratio of the actual amplitude to this is 

J^ sine ^ j&^'W.^sine 
pfc ' ptc ' 

If the equilibrium theory be known, the comparison of ampli- 
tudes tells us the value of ^ — - , say 


pK 

sin € 
pic 


• COy 


^ Tommpfindun^en, 3rd edition, p, 221. 
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and € is also known, whence 

„ ^ /- cose\ j nsine 

n^z=p-^{ 1 and k = (1). 

■^V CL / a — cose 

51. As has been already stated, the distinction of forced and 
free vibrations is important ; but it may be remarked that most of 
the forced vibrations which we shall have to consider as affecting 
a system, take their origin ultimately in the motion of a second 
system, which influences the first, and is influenced by it. A 
vibration may thus have to be reckoned as forced in its relation 
to a system whose limits are fixed arbitrarily, even when that 
system has a share in determining the period of the force which 
acts upon it. On a wider view of the matter embracing both the 
systems, the vibration in question will be recognized as free. An 
example may make this clearer. A tuning-fork vibrating in air 
is part of a compound system including the air and itself, and 
in respect of this compound system the vibration is free. But 
although the fork is influenced by the reaction ’of the air, yet the 
amount of such influence is small. For practical purposes it is 
convenient to consider the motion of the fork as given, and that of 
the air as forced. No error will be committed if the actual motion 
of the fork (as influenced by its surroundings) be taken as the 
basis of calculation. But the peculiar advantage of this mode of 
conception is manifested in the case of an approximate solution 
being required. It may then suffice to substitute for the actual 
motion, what would be the motion of the fork in the absence of 
air, and afterwards introduce a correction, if necessary. 

52. Illustrations of the principles of this chapter may be 
drawn from all parts of Acoustics. We will give here a few 
applications which deserve an early place on account of their 
simplicity or importance. 

A string or wire AOB is stretched between two fixed points 
A and B, and at its centre caixies a mass M, which is supposed to 
be so considerable as to render the mass of the string itself negli- 
gible. When M is pulled aside from its position of equilibrium, 
and then let go, it executes along the line GM vibrations, which 
are the subject of inquiry. AC GB=^a. CM =^co. The tension 
of the string in the position of equilibrium depends on the amount 
of the stretching to which it has been subjected. In any other 
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positiott the tension is greater ; tut we limit ourselves to the case 
of vitrations so small that the additional stretching- is a negligihle 
fraction of the whole. On this condition the tension may be 
treated as constant. We denote it by T. 



and 


Thus, kinetic energy = ^M£i\ 


potential energy = 2T {^/a^ + - a} = T — approximately. 


The equation of motion (which may he derived also inde- 
pendently) is therefore 

Mx+ 2!r- = 0 (1), 

from whicli we infer that the mass M executes harmonic vibra- 
tions, whose period 



The amplitude and phase depend of course on the initial cir- 
cumstances, being arbitrary so far as the differential equation is 
concerned. 

Equation (2) expresses the manner in which r varies with each 
of the independent quantities T,M,a: results which may all be 
obtained by consideration of the dimemions.{i'^ the technical sense) 
of the quantities involved. The argument from dimensions is so 
often of importance in Acoustics that it may be well to consider 
this first instance at length. 

In the first place we must assure ourselves that of all the 
quantities on which r may depend, the only ones involving a 
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reference to the three fundamental units — of length, time, and 
mass — are a, M, and T. Let the solution, of the problem be 
written 

r^fia^M^T) (3). 

This equation must retain its form unchanged, whatever may 
he the fundamental units by means of which the four quantities 
are numerically expressed, as is evident, when it is considered 
that in deriving it no assumptions would be made as to the mag- 
nitudes of those units. Now of all the quantities on which f 
depends, T is the only one involving time ; and since its dimen- 
sions are (Mass) (Length) (Time)^^ it follows that when a and M 
are constant, roc jT”^; otherwise a change in the unit of time 
would necessarily disturb the equation (3). This being admitted, 
it is easy to see that in order that (3) may be independent of the 
unit of length, we must have r cc when M is constant ; and 

finally, in order to secure independence of the unit of mass, 

rccT-KMKaK 

To determine these indices we might proceed thus : — assume 
rccT^.My.aJ^-, 

then by considering the dimensions in time, space, and mass, we 
obtain respectively 

1 = - 2a?, 0 —oa + Zj 0 = -4* y, 

whence as above a? = — y = -J-, ^ = 

There must be no mistake as to what this argument does and 
does not prove. We have assumed that there is a definite 
periodic time depending on no other quantities, having dimen- 
sions in space, time, and mass, than those above mentioned. For 
example, we have not proved that t is independent of the ampli- 
tude of vibration. That, so far as it is true at all, is a consequence 
of the linearity of the approximate differential equation. 

From the necessity of a complete enuuaeration of all the 
quantities on which the required result may depend, the method 
of dimensions is somewhat dangerous ; but when used with proper 
care it is unquestionably of great power and value. 

63. The solution of the present problem might be made the 
foundation of a method for the absolute measurement of pitch. 
The principal impediment to accuracy would probably be the 
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difficulty of making M sufficiently large in relation to the mass of 
the wire, without at the same time lowering the note too much in 
the musical scale. 



The wire may be stretched by a weight M' attached to its 
further end beyond a bridge or pulley at B, The periodic time 
would be calculated from 



The ratio of M' : M is given by the balance. If a be measured 
in feet, and g = 32*2, the periodic time is expressed in seconds. 


54. In an ordinary musical string the weight, instead of being 
concentrated in tbe centre, is uniformly distributed over its length. 
Nevertheless the present problem gives some idea of the nature of 
the gravest vibration of isuch a string. Let us compare the two 
cases more closely, supposing the amplitudes of vibration the same 
at the middle point. 



When the uniform string is straight, at the moment of passing 
through the position of equilibrium, its different parts are ani- 
noated with a variable velocity, increasing from either end towards 
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the centre. If we attribute to the whole mass the velocity of the 
centre, it is evident that the kinetic energy will be considerably 
over-estimated. Again, at the moment of maximum excursion, 
the uniform string is more stretched than its substitute, which 
follows the straight courses AM, MB, and accordingly the poten- 
tial energy is diminished by the substitution. The concentration 
of the mass at the middle point at once increases the kinetic 
energy when ^ = 0, and decreases the potential energy when x = 0, 
and therefore, according to the principle explained in § 44, prolongs 
the periodic time. For a string then the period is less than that 
calculated from the formula of the last section, on the supposition 
that M denotes the mass of the string. It will afterwards appear 
that in order to obtain a correct result we should have to take 
instead of M only (4/7r‘*^)iir. Of the factor 4 / 77 ^^ by far the more 
important part, viz. is due to the difference of the kinetic 
energies. 

56. As another example of a system possessing practically b\it 
one degree of freedom, let us consider the vibration of a spring, one 
end of which is clamped in a vice or otherwise held fast, while the 
other carries a heavy mass. 

In strictness, this system like the last has 
an inhnite number of independent modes of vi- 
bration ; but, when the mass of the spring is 
relatively small, that vibration which is nearly 
independent of its inertia becomes so much the PiOi2. 
most important that the others may be ignored! 

Pushing this idea to its limit, we may regard the 
spring merely as the origin of a force urging the 
attached mass towards the position of equilibrium, 
and, if a certain point be not exceeded, in simple 
proportion to the displacement. The result is a 
harmonic vibration, with a period dependent on 
the stiffness of the spring and the mass of the 
load. 

66 . In consequence of the oscillation of the centre of inertia, 
there is a constant tendency towards the communication of motion 
to the supports, to resist which adequately the latter must be 
very firm and massive. In order to obviate this inconvenience, 
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two precisely similar springs and loads may be mounted on 
tbe same framework in a symmetrical manner. 

If the two loads perforin vibrations of equal 
amplitude in siich a manner that the motions 
are always opposite, or, as it may otherwise be 
expressed, with a phase-difference of half a 
period, the centre of inertia of the whole system 
remains at rest, and there is no tendency to set 
the framework into vibration. We shall see in a 
future chapter that this peculiar relation of phases 
will quickly establish itself, whatever may be the 
original disturbance. In fact, anj^ part of the 
motion which does not conform to the condition 
of leaving the centre of inertia unmoved is soon 
extinguished by damping, unless indeed the 
supports of the system are more than usually 
firm. 



57 , As in our first example we found a rough illustration of 
the fundamental vibration of a musical string, so here with the 
spring and attached load we may compare a uniform slip, or bar, 
of elastic material, one end of which is securely fastened, such for 
instance as the tongue of a reed instrument. It is true of coarse 
that the mass is not concentrated at one end, but distributed 
over the whole length ; yet on account of the smallness of tin 
motion near the point of support, the inertia of that part of 
the bar is of but little account. We infer that the fundamental 
vibration of .-a uniform rod cannot he very different in character 
from that which we have been considering. Of course for pur- 
poses requiring precise calculation, the two systems are sufficiently 
distinct; but where the object is to form clear ideas, precision may 
often be advantageously exchanged for simplicity. 

In the same spirit we may regard the combination of two 
springs and loads shewn in Fig. 13 as a representation of a* 
tuning-fork. The instrument, which has been much improved 
of late years, is indispensable to the acoustical investigator. Oa 
a large scale and for rough purposes it may be made by welding 
a cross piece on the middle of a bar of steel, so as to form a T, and 
then bending the bar into the shape of a horse-shoe. On the 
handle a screw should be cut. But for the better class of tuning- 
forks it is preferable to shape the whole out of one piece of steel- 
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A division running from one end down the middle of a bar is first 
made, the two parts opened out to form the prongs of the fork, 
and the \vhole worked by the hammer and file into the required 
shape. The two prongs must he exactly symmetrical with respect 
to a plane passing through the axis of the handle, in order that 
during the vibration the centre of inertia may remain unmoved, 
— unmoved, that is, in the direction in which the prongs 
vibrate. 

The tuning is effected thus. To make the note higher, the 
equivalent inertia of the system must be reduced. This is done 
by filing away the ends of the prongs, either diminishing their 
thickness, or actually shortening them. On the other hand, to 
lower the pitch, the substance of the prongs near the bend may 
be reduced, the effect of which is to diminish the force of the 
spring, leaving the inertia practically unchanged ; or the inertia 
may be increased (a method which would be preferable for 
temporary pui’poses) by loading the ends of the prongs with 
wax, or other material Large forks are sometimes provided with 
moveable weights, which slide along the prongs, and can be fixed 
in any position by screws. As these approach the ends (where the 
velocity is greatest) the equivalent inertia of the system increases. 
In this way a considerable range of pitch may be obtained from 
one fork. The number of vibrations per second for any position 
of the weights may be marked on the prongs. 

The relation between the pitch and the size of tuning-forks is 
remarkably simple. In a future chapter it will be proved that, 
provided the material remains the same and the shape constant, 
the period of vibration varies directly as the linear dimension. 
Thus, if the linear dimensions of a tuning-fork be doubled, its 
note falls an octave. 

58 . The note of a tuning-fork is a nearly pure tone. Imme- 
diately after a fork is struck, high tones may indeed be heard, 
corresponding to modes of vibration, whose nature will be subse- 
quently considered; but these rapidly die away, and even while 
they exist, they do not blend with the proper tone of the fork, 
partly on account of their very high pitch, and partly because 
they do not belong to its harmonic scale. In the forks examined 
by Helmholtz the first of these overtones had a frequency from 5*8 
to 6*6 times that of the proper tone. 

Tuning-forks are now generally supplied with resonance cases. 
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whose effect is greatly to augment the volume and purity of the 
sound, according to principles to be hereafter developed. In 
order to excite them, a violin or cello bow, well supplied with 
rosin, is drawn across the prongs in the direction of vibration. 
The sound so produced will last a minute or more. 

59. As standards of pitch tuning-forks are invaluable. The 
pitch of organ-pipes rapidly varies with the temperature aud with 
the pressure of the wind; that of strings with the tension, which 
can never be retained constant for long ; but a tuning-fork kept 
clean and not subjected to violent changes of temperature or 
magnetization, preserves its pitch with great fidelity. 

[But it must not he supposed that the vibrations of a fork are 
altogether independent of temperature. According to the obser- 
vations of McLeod and Clarke^ the frequency falls by 'OOQll of its 
value for each degree Cent, of elevation.] 

By means of beats a standard tuning-fork may he copied with 
very great precision. The number of heats heard in a second i.s 
the difference of the frequencies of the two tones which produce 
them ; so that if the beats can be made so slow as to occupy half 
a minute each, the frequencies differ by only l-30th of a vibra- 
tion. Still greater precision might be obtained hy Lissajous’ 
optical method. 

Yery slow heats being difficult of observation, in consequence 
of the uncertainty whether a falling off in the sound is due to 
interference or to the gradual dying away of the vibrations, 
Scheibler adopted a somewhat modified plan. He took a fork 
slightly different in pitch from the standard — whether higher or 
lower is not material, but we will say, lower, — and counted the 
number of beats, when they were sounded together. About four 
beats a second is the most suitable, and these may be counted for 
perhaps a minute. The fork to be adjusted is then made slightly 
higher than the auxiliary fork, and tuned to give with it precisely 
the same number of beats, as did the standard. In this wiiy a 
copy as exact as possible is secured. To facilitate the counting 
of the beats Scheibler employed pendulums, whose periods of 
vibration, could be adjusted. 

[The question between slow and quick beats depends upon the 
circumstances of the case. It seems to be sometimes supposed 
that quick beats have the advantage as admitting of greater 

KFikl. Tram, 1880, p. 12. 
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relative accuracy of counting. But a little consideration shews 
that in a comparison of frequencies we are concerned not with the 
relative, but with the absolute accuracy of the counting. If we 
miscount the heats in a minute by one, it makes just the same 
error in the result, whether the whole number of beats be 60 or 
240. 

When the sounds are pure tones and are well maintained, it is 
advisable to use beats much slower than four per second. By 
choosing a suitable position it is often possible to make the 
intensities at the ear equal; and then the phase of silence, 
corresponding to antagonism of equal and opposite vibrations, is 
extremely well marked. Taking advantage of this we may deter- 
mine slow beats with very great accuracy by observing the time 
which elapses between recurrences of silence. In favourable cases 
the whole number of beats in the period of observation may be 
fixed to within one-tenth or one-twentieth of a single beat, a 
degree of accuracy which is out of the question when the beats 
are quick. In this way beats of periods exceeding 30 seconds may 
be utilised with excellent effect h] 

60 . The method of beats was also employed by Scheibler to 
determine the absolute pitch of his standards. Two forks were 
tuned to an octave, and a number of others prepared to bridge 
over the interval by steps so small that each fork gave with its 
immediate neighbours in the series a number of beats that could 
be easily counted. The difference of frequency corresponding to 
each step was observed with all possible accuracy. Their sum, 
being the difference of frequencies for the interval of the octave, 
was equal to the frequency of that fork which formed the starting 
point at the bottom of the series. The pitch of the other forks 
could be deduced. 

If consecutive forks give four beats per second, 65 in all will 
be required to bridge over the interval from c' (256) to c" (512). 
On this account the method is laborious; but it is probably the 
most accurate for the original determination of pitch, as it is 
liable to no errors but such as care and repetition will eliminate. 
It may be observed that the essential thing is the measurement 
of the difference of frequencies for two notes, whose ratio of 
frequencies is independently known. If we could be sure of its 
accuracy, the interval of the fifth, fourth, or even major third, might 

1 Acoustical Observations, Phil Mag. May, 1882, p. 342. 
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be substituted for the octave, with the advantage of reducing the 
number of the necessary interpolations. It is probable that with 
the aid of optical methods this course might be successfully- 
adopted, as the corresponding Lissajous’ figures are easily recog- 
nised, and their steadiness is a very severe test of the accuracy 
with which the ratio is attained. 

[It is essential to the success of this method that the pitch of 
each of the numerous sounds employed should be definite, and in 
particular that the vibrations of any fork should take place at the 
same rate whether that fork be sounding in conjunction w-ith its 
neighbour above or with its neighbour below. There is no reason 
to doubt that this condition is sufficiently satisfied in the case of 
independent tuning-forks; but an attempt to replace forks by a 
set of reeds, mounted side by side on a common wind-chest, has 
led to error, owing to a disturbance of pitch by mutual inter- 
action \] 

The frequency of large tuning-forks may be determined by 
allowing them to trace a harmonic curve on smoked paper, which 
may conveniently be mounted on the circumference of a revolving 
drum. The number of waves executed in a second of time gives 
the frequency. 

In many cases the use of intermittent illumination described 
in § 42 gives a convenient method of determining an unknown 
frequency. 

61 . A series of forks ranging at small intervals over an octave 
is very useful for the determination of the frequency of any 
musical note, and* is called Scheibler’s Tonometer. It may also 
be used for tuning a note to any desired pitch. In either case 
the frequency of the note is determined by the number of beats 
which it gives with the forks,- which lie nearest to it (on each 
side) in pitch. 

For tuning pianofortes or organs, a set of twelve forks may be 
used giving the notes of the chromatic scale on the equal tempe- 
rament, or any desired system. The corresponding notes are 
adjusted to unison, and the others tuned by octaves. It is better, 
however, to prepare the forks so as to give four vibrations per 
second less than is above proposed. Each note is then tuned a 
little higher than the corresponding fork, until they give when 
sounded together exactly four beats in the second. It will be 


^ Nature, xvii. pp. 12, 26 ; 1877. 
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observed that the addition (or subtraction) of a constant number 
to the frequencies is not the same thing as a mere displacement 
of the scale in absolute pitch. 

In the ordinary practice of tuners a! is taken from a fork, and 
the other notes determined by estimation of fifths. It will be 
remembered that twelve true fifths are slightly in excess of seven 
octaves, so that on the equal temperament system each fifth is a 
little flat. The tuner proceeds upwards from a' by successive 
fifths, coming down an octave after about every alternate step, in 
order to remain in nearly the same part of the scale. Twelve 
fifths should bring him back to a. If this be not the case, the 
work musfc be readjusted, until all the twelve fifths are too flat by, 
as nearly as can be judged, the same small amount. The in- 
evitable error is then impartially distributed, and rendered as little 
sensible as possible. The octaves, of course, are all tuned true. 
The following numbers indicate the order in which the notes may 
be taken : 

c4 b d d' d'i d ff% g' g% o! a'j V c" d% d!' d'% d' 

IS 5 16 8 19 11 3 14 6 17 9 1 12 4 15 7 18 10 2 

In practice the equal temperament is only approximately 
attained ; but this is perhaps not of much consequence, considering 
that the system aimed at is itself by no means perfection. 

Violins and other instruments of that class are tuned by true 
fifths from a'. 

62. In illustration of forced vibration let us consider the case 
of a pendulum whose point of support is subject to a small hori- 
zontal harmonic motion. Q is the bob attached by a fine wire to 
a moveable point P. OP = Xq. 

PQ = I, and oo is the horizontal 
co-ordinate of Q, Since the 
vibrations are supposed small, 
the vertical motion may be 
neglected, and the tension of 
the wire equated to the weight 
of Q. Hence for the horizontal 

motion ® + /ci 4- y (a; — ^o) = 0* 

Now zTo X cos pt ; so that putting g -i- 1 our equation takes 
the form already treated of, viz. 

4- /ci = JE cos pt. 
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If p be equal to n, the motion is limited only by the friction. 
The assumed horizontal harmonic motion for P may be realized by 
means of a second pendulum of massive construction, which carries 
P with it in its motion. An efficient arrangement is shewn in 
the figure. A, P are iron rings screwed into a beam, or other firm 



support ; 0, D similar rings attached to a stout bar, which carries 
equal heavy weights JE, F, attached near its ends, and is supported 
in a horizontal position at right angles to the beam by a wire 
passing through the four rings in the manner shewn. When the 
pendulum is made to vibrate, a point in the rod midway between 
C and D executes a harmonic motion in a direction parallel to 
Cl), and may be made the point of attachment of another pen- 
dulum PQ. If the weights E and F be very great in relation 
to Q, the upper pendulum swings very nearly in its own proper 
period, and induces in Q a forced vibration of the same period. 
When the length PQ is so adjusted that the natural periods of the 
two pendulums are nearly the same, Q will be thrown into violent 
motion, even though the vibration of P be of but inconsiderable 
amplitude. In this case the difference of phase is about a quarter 
of a period, by which amount the upper pendulum is in advance. 
If the two periods be very different, the vibrations either agree 
or are completely opposed in phase, according to equations (4) 
and (5) of § 46. 
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63. A very good example of a forced vibration is afforded by 
a fork Tinder the influence of an intermittent electric current^ 

; , F/ U. /6s 
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whose period is nearly equal to its own. AOB is the fork; E a 
small electro-magnet, formed by winding insulated wire on an iron 
core of the shape shewn in E (similar to that known as ' Siemens ' 
armature’), and supported between the prongs of the fork. When 
an intermittent current is sent through the wire, a periodic force 
acts upon the fork. This force is not expressible by a simple, 
circular function ; but may be expanded by Fourier’s theorem in a 
series of such functions, having periods r, ^ r, r, &c. If any of 
these, of not too small amplitude, be nearly isochronous with the 
fork, the latter will be caused to vibrate ; otherwise the eflfect is 
insignificant. In what follows we will suppose that it is the 
complete period r which nearly agrees with that of the fork, and 
consequently regard the series expressing the periodic force as 
reduced to its first term. 

In order to obtain the maximum vibration, the fork must be 
carefully tuned by a small sliding piece or by wax, until its natural 
period (without friction) is equal to that of the force. This is best 
done by actual trial. When the desired equality is approached, 
and the fork is allowed to start from^ rest, the force and com- 
plementary free vibration are of nearly equal amplitudes and 
frequencies, and therefore (§ 48) in the beginning of the motion 
produce heats, whose slowness is a measure of the accuracy of 
the adjustment. It is not until after the free vibration has had 
time to subside, that the motion assumes its permanent character. 
The vibrations of a tuning-fork properly constructed and mounted 
are subject to very little damping; consequently a very slight 
deviation from perfect isochronism occasions a marked falling off 
in the intensity of the resonance. 

The amplitude of the forced vibration can be observed with 
sufficient accuracy by the ear or eye; but the experimental 
R. 5 
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verification of the relations pointed out by theory between its 
phase and that of the force which causes it, requires a modified 
arrangement. 

Two similar electro-magnets acting on similar forks, and in- 
cluded in the same circuit are excited by the same intermittent 
current. Under these circumstances it is clear that the systems 
will be thrown into similar vibrations, because they are acted on 
by equal forces. This similarity of vibrations refers both to phase 
and amplitude. Let us suppose now that the vibrations are 
effected in perpendicular directions, and by means of one of 
Lissajous' methods are optically compounded. The resulting figure 
is necessarily a straight line. Starting from the case in which the 
amplitudes are a maximum, viz. when the natural periods of both 
forks are the same as that of the force, let one of them be put a 
little out of tune. It must be remembered that whatever their 
natural periods may be, the two forks vibrate in perfect unison 
with the force, and therefore with one another. The principal 
effect of the diiference of the natural periods is to destroy the 
synchronism of phase. The straight line, which previously re- 
presented the compound vibration, becomes an ellipse, and this 
remains perfectly steady, so long as the forks are not touched. 
Originally the forks are both a quarter period behind the force. 
When the pitch of one is slightly lowered, it falls still more behind 
the force, and at the same time its amplitude diminishes. Let the 
difference of phase between the two forks he e', and the ratio of 
amplitudes of vibration a : Then by (6) of § 46 

a = ciq cos e. 

The following table shews the simultaneous values of a : 
and e'. 

a: a, \ e' 


1-0 

•9 

•8 

•7 

•6 

*0 

•4 

■3 

•2 

T 


0 

25 ° 50 ' 
36° 52' 
45° 34' 
53° T 
60° 

66° 25' 
72° 32' 
78° 27' 
84° 15'^ 


^ To7iem])Jindunge)i, 3rd edition, p! 190. 
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It appears that a considerable alteration of phase in either 
direction may be obtained without very materially reducing the 
amplitude. When one fork is vibrating at its maximum, the 
other may be made to differ from it on either side by as much as 
60^' in phase, without losing more than half its amplitude, or by 
as much as 45^, without losing more than half its energy. By 
allowing one fork to vibrate 45'^ in advance, and the other 45" 
in arrear of the phase corresponding to the case of maximum 
resonance, we obtain a phase difference of 90" in conjunction with 
an equality of amplitudes. Lissajous’ figure then becomes a circle. 

[An intermittent electric current may also be applied to 
regulate the speed of a revolving body. The phonic wheel, in- 
vented independently by M. La Cour and by the author of this 
work^, is of great service in acoustical investigations. It may take 
various * forms ; but the essential feature is the approximate 
closing of the magnetic circuit of an electro-magnet, fed with an 
intermittent current, by one or more soft iron armatures carried 
by the wheel and disposed symmetrically round the circumference. 
If in the revolution of the wheel the closest passage of the 
armature synchronises with the middle of the time of excitation, 
the electro-magnetic forces operating upon the armature during 
its advance and its retreat balance one another. If however the 
wheel be a little in arrear, the forces promoting advance gain an 
advantage over those hindering the retreat of the armature, and 
thus upon the whole the magnetic forces encourage the rotation. 
In like manner if the phase of the wheel be in advance of that 
first specified, forces are called into play which retard the motion. 
By a self-acting adjustment the rotation settles down into such 
a phase that the driving forces exactly balance the resistances. 
When the wheel runs lightly, and the electric appliances are 
moderately powerful, independent driving may not be needed. In 
this case of course the phase of closest passage must follow that 
which marks the middle of the time of magnetisation. If, as is 
sometimes advisable, there be an independent driving power, the 
phase of closest passage may either precede or follow that of 
magnetisation. 

In some cases the oscillations of the motion about the phase 
into which it should settle down are very persistent and interfere 
with the applications of the instrument. A remedy may be 
found in a ring containing water or mercury, revolving concen- 
^ Nature, May 28, 1878. 
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trically. When the rotation is uniform, the fluid revolves like a 
solid body an,d then exercises no influence. But when from any 
cause the speed changes, the fluid persists for a time in the former 
motion, and thus brings into play forces tending to damp out 
oscillations.] 

64. The intermittent current is best obtained by a fork- 
interrupter invented by Helmholtz. This may consist of a fork 
and electro-magnet mounted as before. The wires of the magnet 
are connected, one with one pole of the battery, and the other with 
a mercury cup. The other pole of the battery is connected with 
a second mercury cup. A TJ-shaped rider of insulated wire is 
carried by the lower prong just over the cups, at such a height 
that during the vibi^ation the circuit is alternately made and 
broken by the passage of one end into and out of the mercury. 
The other end may be kept permanently immersed. By means 
of the periodic force thus obtained, the effect of friction is com- 
pensated, and the vibrations of the fork permanently maintained. 
In order to set another fork into forced vibration, its associated 
electro-magnet may be included, either in the same driving-circuit, 
or in a second, whose periodic interruption is efiected by another 
rider dipping into mercury cups^. 

The modus operandi of this kind of self-acting instrument is 
often imperfectly apprehended. If the force acting on the fork 
depended only on its position — on whether the circuit were open 
or closed — the work done in passing through any position would 
be undone on the return, so that after a complete period there 
would be nothing outstanding by which the effect of the frictional 
forces could be compensated. Any explanation which does not 
take account of the retardation of the current is wholly beside the 
mark. The causes of retardation are two : irregular contact, and 
self-induction. When the point of the rider first touches the 
mercury, the electric contact is imperfect, probably on account of 

^ I have arranged several interrupters on the above plan, all the component 
parts being of home manufacture. The forks were made by the village blacksmith. 
The cups consisted of iron thimbles, soldered on one end of copper slips, the 
further end being screwed down on the base board of the instrument. Some 
means of adjusting the level of the mercury surface is necessary. In Helnaholtss’ 
interrupter a horse-shoe electro-magnet embracing the fork is adopted, but I am 
inclined to prefer the present arrangement, at any rate if the pitch be low. In 
some cases a greater motive power is obtained by a horse-shoe magnet acting on a 
soft iron armature carried horizontally by the upper prong and perpendicular to it 
I have usually found a single Smee cell sufficient battery power. 
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adhering air. On the other hand, in leaving the mercury the 
contact is prolonged by the adhesion of the liquid in the cup to 
the amalgamated wire. On both accounts the current is retarded 
behind what would corresj)ond to the mere position of the fork. 
But, even if the resistance of the circuit depended only on the 
position of the fork, the current would still be retarded by its self- 
induction. However perfect the contact may be, a finite current 
cannot be generated until after the lapse of a finite time, any 
more than in ordinary mechanics a finite velocity can be suddenly 
impressed on an inert body. From whatever causes arising ^ the 
effect of the retardation is that more work is gained by the fork 
during the retreat of the rider from the mercury, than is lost 
during its entrance, and thus a balance- remains to be set off 
against friction. 

If the magnetic force depended only on the position of the fork, 
the phase of its first harmonic component might be considered to 
be 180® in advance of that of the fork’s own vibration. The re- 
tardation spoken of reduces this advance. If the phase-difference 
he reduced to 90®, the force acts in the most favourable manner, 
and the greatest possible vibration is produced. 

It is important to notice that (except in the case just referred 
to) the actual pitch of the interrupter dififers to some extent from 
that natural to the fork according to the law expressed in (5) of 
§ 46, e being in the present case a prescribed phase-difference 
depending on the nature of the contacts and the magnitude of the 
self-induction. If the intermittent current be employed to drive 
a second fork, the maximum vibration is obtained, when the 
frequency of the fork coincides, not with the natural, but with the 
modified frequency of the interrupter. 

The deviation of a tuning-fork intenmpter from its natural 
pitch is practically very small ; but the fact that such a deviation 
is possible, is at first sight rather surprising. The explanation (in 
the case of a small retardation of current) is, that during that half 
of the motion in which the prongs are the most separated, the 
electro-magnet acts in aid of the proper recovering power due to 
rigidity, and so naturally raises the pitch. Whatever the relation 
of phases may be, the force of the magnet may be divided into 

1 Any desired retardation might be obtained, in default of other means, by 
attaching the rider, not to the prong itself, but to the further end of a light 
straight spring carried by the prong and set into forced vibration by the motion of 
its point of attachment. 
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two parts respectively proportional to the velocity and displacement 
(or acceleration). To the first exclusively is due the sustaining 
power of the force, and to the second the alteration of pitch. 

65. The general phenomenon of resonance, though it cannot 
be exhaustively considered under the head of one degree of 
freedom, is in the main referable to the same general principles. 
When a forced vibration is excited in one part of a system, all 
the other parts are also influenced, a vibration of the same period 
being excited, whose amplitude depends on the constitution of the 
system considered as a whole. But it not unfrequently happens 
that interest centres on the vibration of an outlying part whose 
connection with the rest of the system is but loose. In such a case 
the part in question, provided a certain limit of amplitude be 
not exceeded, is very much in the position of a system possessing 
one degree of freedom and acted on by a force, which may be 
regarded as given, independently of the natural period. The 
vibration is accordingly governed by the laws we have already 
investigated. In the case of approximate equality of periods to 
which the name of resonance is generally restricted, the ampli- 
tude may be very considerable, even though in other cases it 
might be so small as to be of little account ; and the precision 
required in the adjustment of the periods in order to bring out 
the effect, depends on the degree of damping to which the system 
is subjected. 

Among bodies which resound without an extreme precision of 
tuning, may be mentioned stretched membranes, and strings asso- 
ciated with sounding-boards, as in the pianoforte and the violin. 
When the proper note is sounded in their neighbourhood, these 
bodies are caused to vibrate in a very perceptible manner. The 
experiment may be made by singing into a pianoforte the note 
given by any of its strings, having first raised the corresponding 
damper. Or if one of the strings belonging to any note be plucked 
(like a harp string) with the finger, its fellows will be set into 
vibration, as may immediately be proved by stopping the first. 

The phenomenon of resonance is, however, most striking in 
cases where a very accurate equality of periods is necessary in 
order to elicit the full effect. Of this class tuning-forks, mounted 
on resonance boxes, are a conspicuous example. When the unison 
is perfect the vibration of one fork will be taken up by another 
across the width of a room, hut the slightest deviation of pitch 
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is sufficient to render the phenomenon almost insensible. Forks 
of 256 vibrations per second are commonly used for the purpose, 
and it is found that a deviation from unison giving only one beat 
in a second makes all the difference. When the forks are well 
tuned and close together, the vibration may be transferred back- 
wards and forwards between them several times, by damping them 
alternately, with a touch of the finger. 

Illustrations of the powerful effects of isochronism must be 
within the experience of every one. They are often of importance 
in very different fields from any with which acoustics is concerned. 
For example, few things are more dangerous to a ship than to lie 
in the trough of the sea under the influence of waves whose period 
is nearly that of its own natural rolling. 

66 (X. It has already (| 30) been explained how the super- 
position of two vibrations of equal amplitude and of nearly equal 
frequency gives rise to a resultant in which the sound rises and 
Mis in beats. If we represent the two components by cos tirnit, 
cos ^7rn4^ the resultant is 

2 cos TT {ui — Wo) t . cos TT (?ii -h Wy) t (1) ; 

and it may be regarded as a vibration of frequency J(ni + Wy), and 
of amplitude 2 cos tt (wi — t. In passing through zero the 
amplitude changes sign, which is equivalent to a change of phase 
of 180'', if the amplitude be regarded as always positive. This 
change of phase is readily detected by measurement in drawings 
traced by machines for compounding vibrations, and it, is a feature 
of great importance. If a force of this chax’acter act upon a system 
whose natural frequency is ^ (n^ -f n.), the effect produced is com- 
paratively small. If the system start from rest, the successive 
impulses cooperate at first, but after a time the later impulses 
begin to destroy the effect of former ones. The greatest response 
would be given to forces of frequency Ui and ihi, and not to a force 
of frequency ^ (nj + /is). 

If, as in some experiments of Prof. A. M. Mayer \ an otherwise 
steady sound is rendered intermittent by the periodic interposition 
of an obstacle, a very different result is arrived at. In this case 
the phase is resumed after each silence without reversal. If a 
force of this character act upon an isochronous system, the eff‘ect 
is indeed less than if there were no intermittence ; hut as all the 


i Phil Mag, May, 1875. 
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impulses operate in the same sense without any antagonism, the 
response^ is powerful. One kind of intermittent vibration or force 
is represented by 

2(1+ cos 27rmt) cos 27rnt (2), 

in which n is the frequency of the vibration, and rn the frequency 
of intermittence b The amplitude is here always positive, and 
varies between the values 0 and 4. By ordinary trigonometrical 
transformation (2) may be put in the form 

2 cos 27r?i^ + cos 27r {n + m) t + cos 27r — on) t (3) ; 

which shews that the intermittent vibration in question is equiva- 
lent to three simple vibrations of frequencies oi, oi + on, oi — on. 
This is the explanation of the secondary sounds observed by 
Mayer. 

The form (2) is of course -only a particular case. Another in 
which the intensity of the intermittent sound rises more suddenly 
to its maximum is given by 

4 COS^ TTOllt cos ^TTOlt (4), 

which may be transformed into 
I cos 27rnt + cos 27r (oi + m)t^ cos 27r (oi — on) t 

+ \ cos 27r {oi + 2on) t + 1- cos 27r {n — 2on) t (5). 

There are here fow' secondary sounds, the frequencies of the 
two new ones differing twice as much as before from that of the 
primary sound. 

The theory of intermittent vibrations is well illustrated by 
electrically driven forks. A fork interrupter of frequency 128 
gave a periodic current, by the passage of which through an 
electro-magnet a second fork of like pitch could be excited. The 
action of this current on the second fork could be rendered inter- 
mittent by short-circuiting the electro-magnet. This was effected 
by another interrupter of frequency 4, worked by an independent 
current from a Smee cell. To excite the main current a Grove 
cell was employed. When the contact of the second intenupter 
Was permanently broken, so that the main current passed con- 
tinuously through the electro-magnet, the fork was, of course, 
most powerfully affected when tuned to 128. Scarcely any 
response was observable when the pitch was changed to 124 or 
132. But if the second interrupter were allowed to operate, so as 

^ Crum Brown and Tait. Edin, Etoc, June, X878, Acoustical Observations ii. 
Phil, llag, April, 1880. 
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to render the periodic cui-rent through the electro-magnet inter- 
mittent, then the fork would respond powerfully when tuned to 
124 or 132 as well as when tuned to 128, but not when tuned to 
intermediate pitches, such as 126 or 130. 

The operation of the intermittence in producing a sensitive- 
ness which would not otherwise exist, is easily understood. When 
a fork of frequency 124 starts from rest under the influence of a 
force of frequency 128, the impulses cooperate at first, but after i 
of a second the new impulses begin to oppose the eaidier ones. 
After i of a second, another series of impulses begins whose effect 
agrees with that of the first, and so on. Thus if all these impulses 
are allowed to act, the resultant effect is trifling ; but if every 
alternate series is stopped off, a large vibration accumulates. 


Fig. 16 a. ^ 



The most general expression for a vibration of frequency n, 
whose amplitude and phase are slowly variable with a frequency 
m, is 

(Ao + Ai cos ^irmt 4- A ^ cos 4i7Tmt -f A^ cos Qmriiit + . . .] 

I 4- sin ’Zirmt 4- Bin 47r?/i^ + sin ^irmt 4- . . . j 
f (7o 4- cos ^TTint + (X cos ^7rmt 4- Cy cos (^Trmt 4- . . .) . 9 . 

I 4- Asin 27^7/^^ + A ^TTmt 4- A-j sin Qirmt 4- . . . j 

( 6 ); 

and this applies both to the case of beats (e.g. if A^ only be finite) 
and to such intermittence as is produced by the interposition of 
an obstacle. The vibration in question is accordingly in all cases 
equivalent to a combination of simple vibrations of frequencies 
n, n4-m, — m, ?i4-2m, 7i—2w, &c. 


It may be well here to emphasise that a simple vibration 
implies infinite continuance, and does not admit of variations of 
phase or amplitude. To suppose, as is sometimes done in optical 
speculations, that a train of simple waves may begin at a given 
epoch, continue for a certain time involving it may he a large 
number of periods, and ultimately cease, is a contradiction in terms. 
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66 . The solutioa of the equation for free vibration, viz. 

U + KU + nhi = 0 ( 1 ). 


may be put into another form by expressing the arbitrary con- 
stants of integration and a in terms of the initial values of 
and w, Avhich we may denote by Uq and Uq. We obtain at once 

u = juo 4 ^cos 7i't + sin (2), 

where n' = 

If there be no friction, /c = 0, and then 


. sin nt 

u = Uy h cos nt^ 


.(3). 


These results may be employed to obtain the solution of the 
complete equation 

U + KU -1- 7lhlj = U (4), 


where TJ is an explicit function of the time ; for from (2) we see 
that the effect at time ^ of a velocity Si communicated at time 


is 


it = 


sin n! t') 


The effect of U is to generate in time dt' a velocity i[7cZ^',\vhose 
result at time t will therefore be 


n ^ ^ 

and thus the solution of (4) will be 

1 

u = sin n' (t — t') U dt' (5). 

If there be no friction, we have simply 

ii == i I Bmn{t — t')U dt' (6), 

fT being the force at time t\ 


The lower limit of the integrals is so far arbitrary, but it will 

generally be convenient to make it zero. 

On this supposition u and u as given by (6) vanish, when 

^ = 0, and the complete solution is 

, .f. sinn'^ / , fc . A) 

u = e — 7~" + ^^o( cosTii-f ^,sin7iny 

+ J sin n'{t-t')Udt' (7). 


[]^STABILITY. 


or if there be no friction 


■u = Wq + Uq cos nt 4- “ f smn(t--t') U dt' (8). 

When t is sufficiently great, the complementary terms tend to 
vanish on account of the factor ^^ay then be omitted. 

66 a. In § 66 we have limited the discussion to the case of 
greatest acoustical importance, that is, we have supposed that n' 
is real, as happens when is positive, and k not too great. But 
a more general treatment of the problem of free vibrations is not 
without interest. Whatever may be the values of n- and a:, the 
solution of (1) § 66 may be expressed 

lb = + B ( 1 )^ 

where /^i, fjL^ are the roots of 

fjiP' 4" tcfx 4“'?^-'^ = 0.. (^)' 

The case already discussed is that in which the values of fju are 
imaginary. The motion is then oscillatory, with amplitude which 
decreases if k be positive, but increases if k be negative. 

But if though positive, be less than or if be negative, 

ri' becomes imaginary, that is /a becomes real. The motion 
expressed by (1) is then non-oscillatory, and it depends upon the 
sign of fx whether it increases or diminishes with the time. From 
the solution of (2), viz. 

M = ~ -J-a: ± J (3), 

it is evident that if be positive (and less than the two 
values of ^ are of the same sign, and that the sign is the opposite 
of that of K. Hence if ic be positive, both terms in (1) diminish 
with the time, so that the system, however disturbed, subsides 
again into a state of rest. If, on the contrary, k be negative, the 
motion increases without limit. 

We have still to consider the case of negative. The real 
values of fx are then of opposite signs. It is possible so to start 
the system from a displaced position that it shall approach asymp- 
totically the condition of rest in the* configuration of equilibrium ; 
but unless a special relation between displacement and velocity is 
satisfied, the motion tends to increase without limit. Under these 
circumstances the equilibrium must be regarded as unstable. In 
this sense stability requires that and k be both positive. 

A word may not be out of place as to the effect of an im- 
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pressed force iipoa a statically unstable system. If in § 4?6 we 
suppose a: = 0, the solution (7) does not change its form merely 
because becomes negative. The fact that a system is suscep-' 
tible of purely periodic motion under'the operation of an external 
periodic force is therefore no evidence of stability. 

67 . For most acoustical purposes it is sufficient to consider 
the vibrations of the systems, with which we may have to deal, 
as infinitely small, or rather as similar to infinitely small vibra- 
tions. This restriction is the foundation of the important laws 
of isochronism for free vibrations, and of persistence of period 
for forced vibrations. There are, however, phenomena of a sub- 
ordinate but not insignificant character, which depend essentially 
on the square and higher powers of the motion. We will therefore 
devote the remainder of this chapter to the discussion of the 
motion of a system of one degree of freedom, the motion not being 
so small that the squares and higher powers can be altogether 
neglected. 

The approximate expressions for the kinetic and potential 
energies will be of the form 

T = V=^(/jLo + 

If the sum of T and V be differentiated with respect to the 
time, we find as the equation of motion 

m^u + /jlqU + miuii -h -h f = Impressed Force, 
which may be treated by the method of successive approximation. 
For the sake of simplicity we will take the case where = 
a supposition in no way affecting the essence of the question. 
The inertia of the system is thus constant, while the force of 
restitution is a composite function of the displacement, partly pro- 
portional to the displacement itself and partly proportional to 
its square — accordingly unsymmetrical with respect to the position 
of equilibrium. Thus for free vibrations our equation is of the 


form 

ii + nhi-l- atfr = 0 (1 ), 

with the approximate solution 

10 =^ A cos nt (2), 


where A — the amplitude — ^is to be treated as a small quantity. 

Substituting the value of u expressed by (2) in the last 
term, we find 


ii q- nHi = ~ a -g- (1 -f cos 
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whence for a second approximation to the value of u 

. , aA^ aA" ^ ^ 

'll = A QOS nt — ^ - +- --- cos 2nt 

zn^ 


( 3 ); 


shewing that the proper tone {n) of the system is accompanied 
by its octave (2?i), whose relative importance increases with the 
amplitude of vibration. A trailed ear can generally perceive the 
octave in the sound of a tuning-fork caused to vibrate strongly by 
means of a bow, and with the aid of appliances, to be explained 
later, the existence of the octave may be made manifest to any 
one. By following the same method the approximation can 
be -carried further ; but we pass on now to the case of a system 
in which the recovering power is symmetrical with respect to 
the position of equilibrium. The equation of motion is then 
approximately 

u + )iru 4- = 0 (4), 


which may be understood to refer to the vibrations of a heavy 
pendulum, or of a load carried at the end of a straight spring. 

If we take as a first approximation lo = A cos nt, corresponding 
to /3 = 0, and substitute in the term multiplied by /3, we get 


u + n-u ’ 




cos ^nt * 




cos nt. 


Corresponding to the last term of this equation, we should 
obtain in the solution a term of the form t sin nt, becoming 
greater without limit with t This, as in a parallel case in the 
Lunar Theory, indicates that our assumed first approximation 
is not really an approximation at all, or at least does not continue 
to be such. If, however, we take as our starting point u = A cos mt, 
with a suitable value for rn, we shall find that the solution may 
be completed with the aid of periodic terms only. In fact it is 
evident beforehand that all we are entitled to assume is that the 
motion is approximately simple harmonic, with a period aj)- 
proooirnately the same, as if yS = 0. A very slight examination 
is sufficient to shew that the term varying as not only may, 
but affect the period. At the same time it is evident 

that a solution, in which the period is assumed wrongly, no 
matter by how little, must at length cease to represent the motion 
with any approach to accuracy. 

We take then for the approximate equation 

+ = — J^—Qosmt j- cos3m^. ........ (o), 

4 4 ^ 
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of which the solution will he 
u — A cos -mi + 


cos 

4 9m^ — 7^“ 


( 6 ), 


provided that be taken so as to satisfy 

S&A"- 


. / , .>N 

A (-m^ + «,-) = - , 


or 


m- = n- + - 


...(7). 


The term in ft thus produces two effects. It alters the pitch 
of the fundamental vibration, and it introduces the hvelftli as 
a necessary accompaniment. The alteration of pitch is in ihost 
cases exceedingly small— depending on the square of the amplitude, 
but it is not altogether insensible. Tuning-forks generally rise 
a little, though very little, in pitch as the vibration dies away. 
It may be remarked that the same slight dependence of pitch 
on amplitude occui's when the force of restitution is of the 
form as may be seen by continuing the approximation 

• to the solution of (1) one step further than (3). The result in that 
case is 




ha-A“ 

6 ??- 


( 8 )>. 


The difference 9n- — is of the same order in A in both cases ; 
but in one respect there is a distinction worth noting, namely, 
that in (8) m- is always less than of, while in (7) it depends on 
the sign of /3 whether its effect is to raise or lower the pitch. 
However, in most cases of the unsymmetrical class the change 
of pitch would depend partly on a term of the form oaf and 
partly on another of the form /3iA^ and then 




6/t- 4 


(9)'. 


[In all cases where the period depends upon amplitude, it is 
necessarily an even function thereof, a change of sign in the ampli- 
tude being merely equivalent to an alteration in phase of ISC'.] 


68. We now pass to the consideration of the vibrations 
forced on an unsynametrical system by two harmonic forces 

E cos jpt, F cos {qt — e), 

^ [A correction is here introduced, the necessity for which was pointed out to me 
hy Dr Burton.] 
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The equation of motion is 

u -f nhc = — 4- E cos 4- F cos {qt — e) (1). 

To find a first approximation we neglect the term containing 
a. Thus 

u=e cos 2)t + /cos (qt — e) (2), 


vhere 


E . F 


71- — ' *' 71“ — q- 

Substituting this in the term multiplied by a, we get 
il 4- yi^u = E cos pt -f F cos {qt — e) 


,( 3 ). 


~ a 


+• I cos 2pt -f cos 2 {qt - e) 4- /‘cos {{p - q) 1 4- e} 


4-/008 {(p4-y)i~€} 


whence as a second approximation for u 


•It = e cos 2 )t 4- /cos {qt — e) • 




cos 


2 ( 91 - — 4 ;;-) 

• ^ cos 2 (r/iJ ~ e) cos [(?; -q)t-i- el 


•xef 




.( 4 ). 


The additional terms represent vibrations having frequencies 
which are severally the doubles and the sum and difference of 
those of the primaries. Of the two latter the amplitudes are 
proportional to the product of the original amplitudes, shewing 
that the derived tones increase in relative importance with 
the intensity of their parent tones. 


68a. If an isolated vibrating system be subject to internal 
dissipative influences, the vibrations cannot be permanent, since 
they are dependent upon an initial store of energy which suffers 
gradual exhaustion. In order that the motion may be maintained, 
the vibrating body must be in connection with a source of energy. 
We have already considered cases of this kind under the head of 
forced vibrations, where the system is subject to forces whose 
amplitude and phase are prescribed, independently of the be- 
haviour of the system. Such forces may have their origin in 
revolving mechanism (such as electric alternators) governed so as 
to move at a uniform speed. But more frequently the forces 
under consideration depend upon the vibrations of other systems. 
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and then the question as to how the vibrations are to be main- 
tained represents itself. A good example is afforded by the case 
already discussed (§§ 63, 65) of a fork maintained in vibration 
electrically by means of currents governed by a fork interrupter. 
It has been pointed out that the performance of the latter 
depends upon the magnetic forces operative upon it differing in 
phase from the vibrations of the fork itself. With the interrupter 
may be classed for the present purpose almost all acoustical and 
musical instruments capable of providing a sustained sound. It 
may suffice to mention vibrations maintained by wind (organ- 
pipes, harmonium reeds, seolian harps, &c.), by heat (singing 
flames, Eijke’s tubes, &c.), by friction (violin strings, finger- 
glasses), and the slower vibrations of clock pendulums and watch 
balance-wheels. 

In considering whether proposed forces are of the right kind 
for the maintenance or encouragement of a vibration, it is often 
■convenient to regard them as reduced to impulses. Suppose, to 
take a simple case, that a small horizontal positive impulse acts 
upon the bob of a vibrating pendulum. The effect depends, of 
course, upon the phase of the vibration at the instant of the 
impulse. If the bob be moving positively at the instant in 
■question the vibration is encouraged, and this effect is a maximum 
when the positive motion is greatest, that is, when the impulse 
occurs at the moment of positive movement through the position 
of equilibrium. This is the condition of things aimed at in 
designing a clock escapement, for the effect of the force is then a 
maximum in encouraging the vibration, and a minimum (zero to 
the first order of approximation) in disturbing the period. Of 
course, if the impulse be half a period earlier or later than is 
above supposed, the effect is to discourage the vibration, again 
without alteiung the period. In like manner we see that if the 
impulse occur at a moment of maximum elongation the effect is 
concentrated upon the period, the vibration being neither en- 
couraged nor discouraged. 

In most cases the force acting upon a vibrating system in 
virtue of its connection with a source of energy may be regarded 
as harmonic. It may then be divided into two parts, one pro- 
portional to the displacement u (or to the acceleration u), the 
second proportional to the velocity i. The inclusion of such 
forces does not alter the form of the equation of vibration 

ii + KU + nhi = 0 (1). 
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By the first part (proportional to u) the pitch is modified, and by 
the second the coefficient of decay. If the altered fc be still 
positive, vibrations gradually die down; but if the effect of the 
included forces be to render k negative, vibrations tend on the 
contrary to increase. The only case in which according to (1) a 
steady vibration is possible, is when the complete value of k is 
zero. If this condition be satisfied, a vibration of any amplitude 
is permanently maintained. 

When K is negative, so that small vibrations tend to increase, 
a point is of course soon reached beyond which the approximate 
equations cease to be applicable. We may form an idea of the 
state of things which then arises by adding to equation (1) a 
term proportional to a higher power of the velocity. Let us take 

u 4- /cu q- tch? + = 0 (2), 

in which k and k are supposed to be small quantities. The 
approximate solution of (2) is 

u = Asm nt 4- — cos Znt (3), 

in which A is given by 

a : 4- 1 K'tirA'^ =0 (4). 

From (4) we see that no steady vibration is possible unless k and 
K have opposite signs. If /c and k be both positive, the vibration 
in all cases dies down ; while if k and k be both negative, the 
vibration (according to (2)) increases without limit. If k be 
negative and k' positive, the vibration becomes steady and 
assumes the amplitude determined by (4). A smaller vibration 
increases up to this point, and a larger vibration falls down to it. 
If on the other hand k be positive, while k is negative, the steady 
vibration abstractedly possible is unstable, a departure in either 
direction from the amplitude given by (4) tending always to 
increase h 

686. We will now consider briefly another and a very curious 
kind of maintenance, of which the peculiarity is that the maintain- 
ing influence operates with a frequency which is the double of 
that of the vibration maintained. Probably the best known 
example is that form of Melde's experiment, in which a fine string 
is maintained in transverse vibration by connecting one of its 
extremities with the vibrating prong of a massive tuning-fork, 

^ On Maintained Vibrations, Phil. Mag., April, 1883. 
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the direction of motion of the point of attachment being parallel to 
the length of the string. The eflFect of the motion is to render 
the tension of the string periodically variable; and at first sight 
there is nothing to cause the string to depart from its equilibrium 
condition of straightness. It is known, however, that under these 
circumstances the equilibrium may become unstable, and that the 
string may settle down into a state of permanent and vigorous 
vibration, whose period is the double of that of the fork. 

As a simpler example, with but one degree of freedom, we 
may take a pendulum, formed of a bar of soft iron and vibrating 
upon knife-edges. Underneath is placed symmetrically a vertical 
bar electro- magnet, through which is caused to pass an electric 
current rendered intermittent by an interrupter whose frequency 
is twice that of the pendulum. The magnetic force does not tend 
to displace the pendulum from its equilibrium position, but 
produces the same sort of effect as if gravity were subject to a 
peidodic variation of intensity. 

A similar result is obtained by causing the point of support 
of the pendulum to vibrate in a vertical path. If we denote this 
motion by 77 = /3 sin 2 pty the effect is as if gravity were variable by 
the term 4 p -/3 sin 2 pt 

Of the same nature are the crispations observed by Faraday^ 
and others upon the surface of water which oscillates vertically. 
Faraday arrived experimentally at the conclusion that there were 
two complete vibrations of the support for each complete vibra- 
tion of the liquid. 

In the following investigation ^ relative to the case of one 
degree of freedom, we shall start with the assumption that a 
steady vibration is in progress, and inquire under what conditions 
the assumed state of things is possible. 

If the force of restitution, or spring,^’ of a body susceptible 
of vibration be subject to an imposed periodic variation, the 
differential equation takes the form 

u -f /cil H- (?i2 — 2a sin w = 0 (1), 

in which k and a are supposed to be small. A similar equation 
would apply approximately to the case of a periodic variation in 
the effective mass of the body. The motion expressed by the 
solution of (1) can be regular only when it keeps perfect time 

1 Phil, Tram, 1881, p. 299. 

- Phil. Mag,, April, 1883. 
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with the imposed variations. It will appear that the necessary , 
conditions cannot be satisfied rigorously by any simple harmonic 
vibration, but we may assume 

ic = Ai sin pi + cos pi 

+ An sin 3pi -\-Bn cos 3pi 4- As sin 5pi + (2), 

in which it is not necessary to provide for sines and cosines of even 
multiples of pi. If the assumption be justifiable, the solution in 
(2) must be convergent. Substituting in the differential equation, 
and equating zero the coefficients of sin pi, cos pi, &c. we find 

A I — p-) KpBj — aBi 4- aBn = 0, 

Bi (rr — p-) 4- /cpAi — uAj — a-da = 0 ; 

An (n- ~ djf) — 2/cpBn — ocBi + uBs = 0, 

Bn (??;- — 9p^) 4- Sfc2)An AaAi — aAs = 0 ; 

As - 25p'‘^) — ’i/cjyBs ~ ocBn + ^^7 = 

Bs ““ 2op"'^ 4" OKpAs 4" ^An ocAi^ 0 j 


These equations shew that An,Bn are of the order a relatively 
to Ax, Bx\ that As, Bs are of order a relatively to A^, B^, and 
so on. If we omit A^^B^ in the first pair of equations, we find 
as a first approximation, 

Ax — pO — {fcp 4- a) Bi = 0, 


whence 


A 1 (/rp - a) 4- (n^ -‘f) = Oq 

Ax fcp-hOL rr-'if V(<2 4«p) 




and 


(u- — = a- — KTp^ 


(4). 


Til us, if a be given, the value of p necessary for a regular 
motion is definite ; and p having this value, the regular motion is 

i4==Psm(pt+€), 

ill which e, being equal to tan*”^ is also definite. On the 

other hand, as is evident at once from the linearity of the original 
equation, there is nothing to limit the amplitude of vibration. 

These characteristics are preserved however far it may be 
necessary to pursue the approximation. If niay be 

neglected, the first m pairs of equations determine the ratios of all 
the coefficients, leaving the absolute magnitude open ; and they 
provide further an equation connecting p and a, by which the 
pitch is determined. 
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For the second approximation the second pair of equations 
give 

whence 

clP 

u = P sin {pt + e) + , cos (Zpt +■ e) (5), 

and from the first pair 

tan 6 = |)i= -p-- ■^{a. + Kp) ^ (6), 

while p is determined by 

0 )' 


Returning to the first approximation, we see from (4) that the 
solution is possible only under the condition that a be not less 
than Kjp. If oL = Kp, then p = n \ that is, the imposed variation 
in the '^spring'" must be exactly twice as quick as the natural 
vibration of the body would be in the absence of friction. ‘From 
(3) it appears that in this case 6 = 0, which indicates that the 
spring is a minimum one-eighth of a period after the body has 
passed its position of equilibrium, and a maximum one-eighth of a 
period hefore such passage. Under these circumstances the 
greatest possible amount of energy is communicated to the 
system ; and in the c^e contemplated it is just sufficient to 
balance the loss by dissipation, the adjustment being evidently 
independent of the amplitude. 

lia< Kp sufficient energy cannot pass to maintain the motion, 
whatever may be the phase-relation ; but if a > /cp, the balance 
between energy supplied and energy dissipated may be attained 
by such an alteration of phase as shall diminish the former 
quantity to the required amount. The alteration of phase may 
for this purpose be indifferently in either direction ; but if e be 
positive, we must have 

while if € be negative 

p2 = q. ^ — Acy ). 

If a be very much greater than /cp, € = i^Tr, which indicates 
that when the system passes through its position of equilibrium 
the spring is at its maximum or at its minimum. 

The inference from the equation that the adjustment of pitch 
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must be absolutely rigorous for steady vibration will be subject to 
some modification in practice; otherwise the experiment could 
not succeed. In most cases n- is to a certain extent a function of 
amplitude; so that if have very nearly the required value, 
complete coincidence is attainable by the assumption of an 
amplitude of large and determinate amount without other 
alterations in the conditions of the system. 

The reader who wishes to pursue this subject is referred to a 
paper by the Author On the Maintenance of Vibrations by Forces 
of Double Frequency, and on the Propagation of Waves through a 
Medium endowed with a Periodic Structure/’^ in which the analysis 
of Mr Hill- is applied to the present problem. 

68 c. The determination of absolute pitch by means of the 
siren has already been alluded to (§ 17). In all probability first- 
rate results might be got by this method if proper provision, with 
the aid of a phonic wheel for example, were made for uniform 
speed In recent years several experimenters have obtained excel- 
lent results by various methods ; but a brief notice of these is all 
that our limits will allow. 

One of the most direct determinations is that of Koenig^, to 
whom the scientific world has long been indebted for the construc- 
tion of much excellent apparatus. This depends upon a special 
instrument, consisting of a fork of 64 complete vibrations per 
second, the motion being maintained by a clock movement acting 
upon an escapement. A dial is providecf marking ordinary time, 
and serves to record the number of vibrations executed. The 
performance of the fork is tested by a comparison between the 
instrument and any chronometer known to be keeping good time. 
The standard fork of 256 complete vibrations v^as compared with 
that of the instrument by observing the Lissajous’s figure appro- 
priate to the double octave. * 

M. Koenig has also investigated the influence of resonators 
upon the pitch of forks. Thus without a resonator a fork of 256 
complete vibrations sounded in a satisfactory manner for about 90 
seconds. A resonator of adjustable pitch was then brought into 
proximity, and the pitch, originally much graver than that of the 

1 F}dl Man., August, 1887. 

- On the Part of the Motion of the Lunar Perigree which is a Function of the 
Mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, Acta Mathematica 8 ; ^1, 1886. Mr Hill’s 
work was first published in 1877. 

2 Wied. Ann. ix. p. 394, 1880. 
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fork, was gradually raised. Even when the resonator was still a 
minor third below the fork, there was observed a slight diminution 
in the duration of the vibratory movement, and at the same time 
an augmentation in the frequency of about •005. As the natural 
note of the resonator approached nearer to that of the fork, this 
diminution in the time and this increase in frequency became 
more pronounced up to the immediate neighbourhood of unison ; 
but at the monlent^when unison was established, the alteration of 
pitch suddenly disappeared, and the frequency became exactly the 
same as in the absence of the resonator. At the same time the 
sound was powerfully reinforced; but this exaggerated intensity 
fell off rapidly and the vibration died away after 8 or 10 seconds. 
The pitch of the resonator being again raised a little, the sound of 
the fork began to change in the opposite direction, being now as 
much too grave as before the unison was reached it had been too 
acute. The displacement then fell away by degrees, as the pitch 
of the resonator was further raised, and the duration of the 
vibrations gradually recovered its original value of about 90 
seconds. The maximum disturbance in the frequency observed 
by Koenig was *035 complete vibrations. For the explanation 
of these effects see § 117. 

The temperature coefficient found by Koenig is *000112, so that 
the pitch of a 256 fork falls ’0286 for each degree Cent, by which 
the temperature rises. 

In determinations of absolute pitch ^ by the Author of this work 
an electrically maintained interrupter fork, whose frequency may 
for example be 32, was employed to drive a dependent fork of 
pitch 128. When the apparatus is in good order, there is a fixed 
relation between the two frequencies, the one being precisely 
four times the other. The higher is of course readily compared 
by beats, or by optical methods, with a standard of 128, whose 
accuracy is to he tested. It remains to determine the frequeiic}^ 
of the interrupter fork itself. 

For this purpose the interrupter is compared with the pendulum 
of a standard clock whose rate is known. The comparison may be 
direct, or the intervention of a phonic wheel (§ 63) may be invoked. 
In either case the pendulum of the clock is provided with a silvered 
bead upon which is concentrated the light from a lamp. Im- 
mediately in front of the pendulum is placed a screen perforated 
by a somewhat narrow vertical slit.’ The bright point of light 
1 Nature, xvii. p. 12, 1877 ; Phil. Tram, 1883, Part I. p. 316. 
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reflected by the bead is seen intermittently, either by looking over 
the prong of the interrupter or through a hole in the disc of the 
phonic wheel. In the first case there are 32 views per second, but 
in the latter this number is reduced by the intervention of the 
wheel. In the experiments referred to the wheel was so 
arranged that one revolution corresponded to four complete vibra- 
tions of the interrupter, and there were thus 8 views of the pen- 
dulum per second, instead of 32. Any deviation of the period of 
the pendulum from a precise multiple of the period of intermittence 
shews itself as a cycle of changes in the appeanmce of the flash 
of light, and an observation of the duration of this cycle gives the 
data for a precise comparison of frequencies. 

The calculation of the results is very simple. Supposing in 
the first instance that the clock is correct, let a be the number of 
cycles per second (perhaps between the wheel and the clock. 
Since the period of a cycle is the time required for the wheel to 
gain, or lose, one revolution upon the clock, the frequency of revo- 
lution is 8 ± a. The frequency of the auxiliary fork is precisely 16 
times as great, i.e. 128 ± 16a. If b be the luimber of beats per 
second between the auxiliary fork and the standard, the frequency 
of the latter is 

128 ± 16a ±6. 

An error in the mean rate of the clock is readily allowed for ; 
but care is required to ascertain that the actual rate at the time 
of observation does not differ appreciably from the mean rate. 
To be quite safe it would be necessary to repeat the deter- 
minations at intervals over the whole time required to rate the 
clock by observation of the stars. In this case it would probably 
be convenient to attach a counting apparatus to the phonic wheel. 

In the method of M'Leod and Clarke^ time, given by a clock, 
is recorded automatically upon the revolving drum of a chrono- 
gi'aph, which is maintained by a suitable governor in uniform 
rotation. The circumference of the drum is marked with a giating 
of equidistant lines parallel to the axis, and the comparison between 
the drum and the standard fork is effected by observation of the 
wavy pattern seen when the revolving grating is looked at past 
the edges of the vibrating prongs. These observers made a special 
investigation as to the effect of bowing a fork upon previously 
existing vibrations. Their conclusion is that in the case of un- 
loaded forks no sensible change of phase occurs. 

^ PM. Trans. 1880, Part I. p. 1. 
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In the chronographic method of Prof. A. M. Mayer^ the fork' 
under investigation is armed with a triangular fragment of thin 
sheet metal, one milligram in weight, and actually traces its 
vibrations as a curve of sines upon smoked paper. The time is 
recorded by small electric discharges from an induction apparatus, 
under the control of a clock, and delivered from the same tracing 
point Although the disturbance due to the tracing point appears 
to be very small, it is doubtful whether this method could compete 
in respect of accuracy with those above described where the com- 
parison with the standard is optical or acoustical. On the other 
hand, it has the advantage of not requiring a uniform rotation of 
the drum, and the apparatus lends itself with facility to the deter- 
mination of small intervals of time after the manner originally 
proposed by T. Young^. 

68d. The methods hitherto described for the determination of 
absolute pitch, with the exception of that of Scheibler, may be 
regarded as rather mechanical in their character, and they depend 
for the most part upon somewhat special apparatus. It is possible, 
however, to determine pitch with fair accuracy with no other 
appliances than a common harmonium and a watch, and as the 
process is instructive in respect of the theory of overtones, a short 
account will here be given of it®. 

The fundamental principle is that the absolute frequencies of 
two musical notes can be deduced from the interval between 
them, i.e. the ratio of their frequencies, and the number of beats 
which they occasion in a given time when sounded together. 
For example, if x and y denote the frequencies of two notes whose 
interval is an equal temperament major third, we know that 
y = 1*25992 x. At the same time the number of beats heard in a 
second depending upon the deviation of the third from true 
intonation, is 4?/ — ox. In the case of the notes of a harmonium, 
which are rich in overtones, these beats are readily counted, and 
thus two equations are obtained from which the values of x and y 
are at once found. 

Of course in practice the truth of an equal temperament third 
could not be taken for granted, but the difficulty thence arising 
would be easily met by including in the counting all the three 

1 National Academy of Sciences, Washington, Mertwirs, VoL ni. p. 43, 1884. 

^ Lectures, Vol. i. p. 191. 

® Nature, Jan. 23, 1879. 
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major thirds which together make up an octave. Suppose, for 
example, that the frequencies of c, e, g are respectively x, y, 5 , 
2x, and that the beats per second between x and y are a, between 
y and ^ are h, and between ^ and 2(c are c. Then 

4?/ — ox — a, — oy — b, 8x — oz = c, 
from which x=^^ (25a 4 - 206 + 16c), 

y = I (32a + 256 + 20c), 
z=^ (40a + 326 + 25c). 

In the above statements the octave c — c' is for simplicity 
supposed to be true. The actual error could readily be allowed 
for if required ; but in practice it is not necessary to use c at all, 
inasmuch as the third set of beats can be counted equally well 
between yp and c. 

The principal objection to the method in the above form is 
that it presupposes the absolute constancy of the notes, for 
example, that y is the same whether it is being sounded in 
conjunction with x or in conjunction with This condition is 
very imperfectly satisfied by the notes of a harmonium. 

In order to apply the fundamental principle with success, it is 
necessary to be able to check the accuracy of the interval which is 
supposed to be known, at the same time that the beats are being 
counted. If the interval be a major tone (9 : 8), its exactness is 
proved by the absence of beats between the ninth component of 
the lower and the eighth of the higher note, and a counting 
of the beats between the tenth component of the lower and the 
ninth of the higher note completes the necessary data for de- 
termining the absolute pitch. 

The equal temperament whole tone (1T2246) is intermediate 
between the minor tone (ITllll) and the major tone (1*12500), 
but lies much nearer to the latter. Regarded as a disturbed 
major tone, it gives slow beats, and regarded as a disturbed 
minor tone it gives quick ones. Both sets of beats can be heard 
at the same time, and when counted (by two observers) give the 
means of calculating the absolute pitch of both notes. If x and y 
be the frequencies of the two notes, a and b the frequencies of the 
slow and quick beats respectively, 

9^ — 8y = a, 9y ~ 10^ = 6, 
whence a; = 9a 4- 86, y = 10a 4- 96. 

The application of this method in no way assumes the truth of 
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the equal temperament whole tone, and in fact it is advantageous 
to flatten the interval somewhat, so as to make it lie more nearly 
midway between the major and the minor tone. In this way the 
rapidity of the quicker beats is diminished, which facilitates the 
counting. 

The course of an experiment is then as follows. The notes C 
and jD are sounded together, and at a given signal the observers 
begin counting the beats situated at about d" and e" on the scale. 
After the expiration of a measured interval of time a second signal 
is given, and the number of both sets of beats is recorded. 

For further details of the method reference must be made to 
the original memoir, but one example of the results may be given 
here. The period being 10 minutes, the number of beats recorded 
were 2392 and 2341, giving x = 67*09 as the pitch of G. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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69. We have now examined in some detail the oscillations 
of a system possessed of one degree of freedom, and the results, 
at which we have arrived, have a very wide application. But 
material systems enjoy in general more than one degree of 
freedom. In order to define their configuration at any moment 
several independent variable quantities must be specified, which, 
by a generalization of language originally employed for a point, 
are called the co-ordinates of the system, the number of indepen- 
dent co-ordinates being the index of freedom. Strictly speaking, 
the displacements possible to a natural system are infinitely 
various, and cannot be represented as made up of a finite number 
of displacements of specified type. To the elementary parts of 
a solid body any arbitrary displacements may be given, subject 
to conditions of continuity. It is only by a process of abstraction 
of the kind so constantly practised in Natural Philosophy, that 
solids are treated as rigid, fluids as incompressible, and other sim- 
plifications introduced so that the position of a system comes to 
depend on a finite number of co-ordinates. It is not, however, 
our intention to exclude the consideration of systems possessing 
infinitely various freedom ; on the contrary, some of the most 
interesting applications of the results of this chapter will lie in 
that direction. But such systems are most conveniently conceived 
as limits of others, whose freedom is of a more restricted kind. 
We shall accordingly commence with a system, whose position 
is specified by a finite number of independent co-ordinates i/tj, 

70. The main problem of Acoustics consists in the investi- 
gation of the vibrations of a system about a position of stable 
equilibrium, but it will be convenient to commence with the 
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statical part of the subject. By the Principle of Virtual Velocities, 
if we reckon the co-ordinates yjr.j, ko. from the configuration 
of equilibrium, the potential energy of any other configuration 
will be a homogeneous quadratic function of the co-ordinates, 
provided that the displacement be sufficiently small. This quan- 
tity is called V, and represents the work that may be gained in 
passing from the actual to the equilibrium configuration. We may 
write 

V = + iCooi/r./ -P . . . i- -f -f- (1). 

Since by supposition the equilibrium is thoroughly stable, the 
quantities Cu, 0 . 0 , C 12 , &c. must be such that V is positive for all 
real values of the co-ordinates. 


71. If the system be displaced from the zero configuration 
by the action of given forces, the new configuration may be 
found from the Principle of Virtual Velocities. If the work done 
by the given forces on the hypothetical displacement S-v/tj, 

&c. be 


•SPiSn/ri + Tailr.-f (1), 

this expression must be equivalent to SF, so that since S^|r.J, 
&c. are independent, the new position of equilibrium is deter- 
mined by 


orby (1) of§ 70, 


0 

1! 

II 

(2), 

4* Ci^2^‘2 + CvS^Z "h — 1 

-h 4 C23*^3 -f = > 

(-0, 


where there is no di.stinction in value between Cr» and 

From these equations the co-ordinates may be determined in 
terms of the forces. ’ If V be the determinant 


4 


v = 


^11 > C 32 ? Oi-j, ... 
^21 1 ^23? ••• 

••• 


the solution of (3) may be written 


. dV 


( 4 ), 
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These equations determine -yjri, &c. uniquely, since V does 
not vanish, as appears from the consideration that the equations 
dVjd'ylr^ = 0, &c. could otherwise be satisfied by finite values of the 
co-ordinates, provided only that the ratios were suitable, which is 
contrary to the hypothesis that the system is thoroughly stable in 
the zero configuration. 

72 . If ... ... and ... ... be two sets of dis- 

placements and corresponding forces, we have the following re- 
ciprocal relation, 

+ . . . = -f- -f (1), 

as may be seen by substituting the values of the forces, when each 
side of (1) takes the form, 

+ 

. . . -f Cj., -h -{- a>3 ./ + “f 

Suppose in (1) that all the forces vanish except 
then 

= ( 2 ). 

If the forces ' 9 '., and be of the same kind, we may suppose 
them equal, and we then recognise that a force of any type acting 
alone produces a displacement of a second type equal to the 
displacement of the first type due to the action of an equal force 
of the second type. For example, if A and J 5 be two points 
of a rod supported horizontally in any manner, the vertical de- 
flection at A, when a weight W is attached at Bj is the same as 
the deflection at B, when W is applied at A ^ 


73 . Since V is a homogeneous quadratic function of the co- 
ordinates, 


dV ^ ^dV . 


•(i)> 


or, if "^2, &c. be the forces necessary to maintain the dis- 
placement represented by Szic., 

( 2 ). 

If 4 - &c. represent another displacement, 

for which the necessary forces are "1^1 + &c., the 


1 On this subject, see PhiL Mag., Deo., 1874, and March, 1875. 
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corresponding potential energy is given by 

2 ( F + A F) = (^1 + A^O (f, + Af:) + . . . 

= 2F -h + ’^''.A'\|r3 + . . . 

4- A'SE^'i . ^{rj 4 A'^'‘o . + • • • 

4 A^i . 4 A'^ij . A'x/ra 4 . . ., 

so that we may write 

2 A F- S At 4 2 A^. t + S A^P. At (3), 

where AFis the difference of the potential energies in the two 
cases, and we must particularly notice that by the reciprocal 
relation, § 72 (1), 

X^.At = 2 A^-t W- 

From (3) and (4) we may deduce two important theorems, 
relating to the value of F for a system subjected to given dis- 
placements, and to given forces respectively. 

74. The first theorem is to the effect that, if given displace- 
ments (not sufficient by themselves to determine the configuration) 
be produced in a system by forces of corresponding types, the re- 
sulting value of F for the system so displaced, and in equilibrium, 
is as small as it can be under the given displacement conditions; 
and that the value of F for any other configuration exceeds this 
by the potential energy of the configuration which is the difference 
of the two. The only difficulty in the above statement consists 
in understanding what is meant by ‘ forces of corresponding types.' 
Suppose, for example, that the system is a stretched string, of 
which a given point P is to be subject to an obligatory displace- 
ment; the force of corresponding type is hei*e a force applied 
at the point P itself. And generally, the forces, by which the 
proposed displacement is to be made, must be such as would do 
no work on the system, provided only that that displacement were 
?iot made. 

By a suitable choice of co-ordinates, the given displacement 
conditions may be expressed by ascribing given values to the first 
r co-ordinates a/ti, ... yjrr, and the conditions as to the forces 
will then be represented by making the forces of the I'emainirig 
types ^r+fiy vanish. If 'x/r 4 A^lr refer to any other con- 
figuration of the system, and ^ 4 A*^ be the con^esponding forces, 
we are to suppose that A'yjr^, &c. as far as A^fr^ all vanish. 
Thus for the first r suffixes Ay(r vanishes, and for the remaining 
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suffixes ^ vanishes. Accordingly S'4^.A'\/r is zero, and therefore 
SA'^.n|r is also zero. Hence 

2 AF=2A^.A'>/r (1), 

which proves that if the given displacements be made in any 
other than the prescribed way, the potential energy is increased 
by the energy of the difference of the configurations. 

By means of this theorem we may trace the effect on V of any 
relaxation in the stiffness of a system, subject to given displacement 
conditions. For, if after the alteration in stiffness the original equi- 
librium configuration be considered, the value of V corresponding 
thereto is by supposition less than before ; and, as we have just 
seen, there will be a still further diminution in the value of V 
when the system passes to equilibrium under the altered con- 
ditions. Hence we conclude that a diminution in F as a function 
of the co-ordinates entails also a diminution in the actual value of 
V when a system is subjected to given displacements. It will 
be understood that in particular cases the diminution spoken of 
may vanish \ 

For example, if a point P of a bar clamped at both ends be 
displaced laterally to a given small amount by a force there ap- 
plied, the potential energy of the deformation will be diminished 
by any relaxation (however local) in the stiffness of the bar. 


76. The second theorem relates to a system displaced hi/ giwn 
forces, and asserts that in this case the value of V in equilibrium 
is greater than it would be in any other configuration in which 
the system could be maintained at rest under the given forces, by 
the operation of mere constraints. We will shew that the removal 
of constraints increases the value of V, 

The co-ordinates may be so chosen that the conditions of con- 
straint are expressed by 

'^1 = 0, 'v/r.rrrO, = 0 (1). 

We have then to prove that when '^r +27 are given, the 
value of F is least when the conditions (1) hold. The second 
configuration being denoted as before by -h Ai/^i &c., we see 
that for suffixes up to r inclusive yfr vanishes, and for higher 
suffixes vanishes. Hence 

1 See a paper on General Theorems relating to Equilibrium and Initial and 
Steady Motions. PhfL Mag., March, 1875. . 
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and therefore 

2AF==2 ,(2), 


she.wing that the increase in V due to the removal of the con- 
straints is equal to the potential energy of the difference of the two 
configurations. 


76. We now pass to the investigation of the initial motion of 
a system which starts from rest under the operation of given 
impulses. The motion thus acquired is independent of any 
potential energy which the system may possess when actually 
displaced, since by the nature of impulses we have to do only 
with the initial configuration itself. The initial motion is also 
independent of any forces of a finite kind, whether impressed on 
the system from without, or of the nature of viscosity. 

If P, Qy R be the component impulses, parallel to the axes, on 
a particle m whose rectangular co-ordinates are y, Zy we have by 
D’Alembert's Principle 


2m(i;8^ + ySy-|-iS£r)==2 (PS^4“ (1), 

where y, z denote the velocities acquired by the particle in virtue 
of the impulses, and Sy, hz correspond to any arbitrary dis- 
placement of the system which does not violate the connection of 
its parts. It is required to transform (1) into an equation expressed 
by the independent generalized co-ordinates. 


For the first side, 

Sm (iS* + j 8y + i Si) + i ^ 

+ + + S 

d 

= Im - (£- + f + z^) + 

d-fi 




where T, the kinetic energy of the system is supposed to be 
expressed as a function of &c. 
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On the second side, 


2 (PS^ + QSy + i2a^) = S./., Sm fp + Q + ii ~ 


' dir, 

= 511^3+ 


The transformed equation is therefore 

(If. ' 'f ■f ■ ■ • “ " 

where Si^i, &c. are now completely independent. Hence to 
determine the motion we have 

(5)’ 

dyjri dy\r.y_ 

where &c. may be considered as the generalized components 

{>f impulse. 

77. Siiice T is a homogeneous quadratic function of the gene- 
ralized co-ordinates, we may take 

T = +■ d- + d“ (l)j 


whence 


f 1 = , . = + Clysf.^ -f 4. 


^•2 = j ~ d* CCtS^'i + d“ 

dyfr.j 


where there is no distinction in value between arg and a^r- 
Again, by the nature of 1\ 

rJT dT 

2r = tr4l = + (3). 

d^^i d'^ 2 

The theory of initial motion is closely analogous to that of the 
•displacement of a system from a configuration of stable equilibrium 
by steadily applied forces. In the present theory the initial kinetic 
energy T bears to the velocities and impulses the same relations 
as in the former V bears to the displacements and forces respect- 
ively. In one respect the theory of initial motions is the more 
complete, inasmuch as T is eicactly, while V is in general only 
approximately, a homogeneous quadratic function of the variables. 
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If *>^ 1 , '^ 2 > •••> ^ 2 > ••• denote one set of velocities and impulses 

for a system started from rest, and ^ second 

set, we may prove, as in § 72, the following reciprocal relation: 

+ ... ^2^/+ (4y- 

This theorem admits of interesting application to fluid motion. 
It is known, and will be proved later in the course of this work, 
that the motion of a frictionless incompressible liquid, which 
starts from rest, is of such a kind that its component velocities 
at any point are the corresponding differential coefficients of a 
certain function, called the velocity-potential. Let the fluid be 
set in motion by a prescribed arbitrary deformation of the surface 
8 of a closed space described within it. The resulting motion is 
determined by the normal velocities of the elements of 8, which, 
being shared by the fluid in contact with them, are denoted by 
duldn, if 10 be the velocity-potential, which interpreted physically 
denotes the impulsive pressure. Hence by the theorem, if u be 
the velocity-potential of a second motion, corresponding to 
another set of arbitrary surface velocities dvidn, 

» 

— an equation immediately following from Green's theorem, if 
besides 8 there be only fixed solids immersed in the fluid. The 
present method enables us to attribute to it a much higher gene- 
rality. For example, the immersed solids, instead of being fixed, 
may be free, altogether or in part', to take the motion imposed 
upon them by the fluid pressures. 

78 . A particular case of the general theorem is worthy of 
special notice. In the first motion let 

^2 = 0, ia = ?4 = |5 = 0; 

and in the second, 

ti'-O, ^ 3 ' = ^; = ?/ = 0. 

Then ^7 = ^2 (1). 

In words, if, by means of a suitable impulse of the correspond- 
ing type, a given arbitrary velocity of one co-ordinate be impressed 
on a system, the impulse corresponding to a second co-ordinate 
necessary in order to prevent it from changing, is the same as 
would be required for the first co-ordinate, if the given velocity 
were impressed on the second. 

1 Thomson and Tait, § 31$ (/). 
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As a simple example, take the case of two spheres A and B 
immersed in a liquid, whose centres are free to move along certain 
lines. If A be set in motion with a given velocity, B will 
naturally begin to move also. The theorem asserts that the 
impulse required to prevent the motion of B, is the same as if 
the functions of A and B were exchanged : and this even though 
there be other rigid bodies, (7, i), &c., in the fluid, either fixed, or 
free in whole or in part. 

The case of electric currents mutually influencing each other by 
induction is precisely similar. Let there be two circuits A and B, 
in the neighbourhood of which there may be any number of other 
wire circuits or solid conductors. If a unit current be suddenly 
developed in the circuit A, the electromotive impulse induced in 
B is the same as there would have been in A, had the current been 
forcibly developed in B. 

79. The motion of a system, on which given arbitrary velocities 
are impressed by means of the necessary impulses of the corre- 
sponding types, possesses a remarkable property discovered by 
Thomson. The conditions are that '\^ 3 , are given, 

while ••• vanish. Let ^ 2 ? correspond to 

the actual motion ; and 

'fi -f- 1^1 -f A|^1, fa+Afa,... 

to another motion satisfying the same velocity conditions. For 
each suffix either A-^/r or f vanishes. Now for the kinetic energy 
of the supposed motion, 

2 {Ta Af)- + A?0 + A^O + ... 

= 2T -j- ^lAyjri q- ^2A'\^2 q- . .. 

q- A^i • ''^1 + A ^2 • ''^2 q- • . . -f- q- A^'^A'^^a q- — 

But by the reciprocal relation (4) of § 77 

fiA-^^q- ... = A^i.i/r^q-..., 
of which the former by hypothesis is zero ; so that 

2Ay= A^iA^id- A^sA^a-f (1), 

shewing that the energy of the supposed motion exceeds that of 
the actual motion by the energy of that motion which would have 
to be compounded with the latter to produce the former. The 
motion actually induced in the system has thus less energy than 
any other satisfying the same velocity conditions. In a subsequent 
chapter we shall make use of this property to find a superior limit 
to the energy of a system set in motion with prescribed velocities. 

7—2 - 
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If any diminution be made in the inertia of any of the parts 
of a system, the motion corresponding to prescribed velocity 
conditions will in general undergo a change. The value of T will 
necessarily be less than before ; for there would be a decrease even 
if the motion remained unchanged, and therefore a fortiori when 
the motion is such as to make T ^n absolute minimum. Con- 
versely any increase in the inertia increases the initial value of T, 

This theorem is analogous to that of § 74. The analogue for 
initial motions of the theorem of § 75, relating to the potential 
energy of a system displaced by given forces, is that of Bertrand, 
and may be thus stated : — If a system start from rest under the 
operation of given impulses, the kinetic energy of the actual motion 
exceeds that of any other motion which the system might have 
been guided to take with the assistance of mere constraints, by the 
kinetic energy of the difference of the motions I 

[The theorems of Kelvin and Bertrand represent different 
aspects of the same truth. Let us suppose that the prescribed 
impulse is entirely of the first type fj. Then whether 

the motion be free or be subjected to any constraint. Farther, 
under any given circumstances as to constraint, '\jrj is proportional 
to ^ 1 , and the ratio may be regarded as the moment of 

inertia ; so that 

2" = = ir/lyfr:- = 

Kelvin's theorem asserts that the introduction of a constraint 
can only increase the value of T when is given. Hence whether | 

^frj be given or not, the constraint can only increase the ratio of | 

%T to or of to Both theorems are included in the I 

statement that the moment of inertia is increased by the intro- | 

duction of a constraint] I 

i 

80 . We will not dwell at any greater length on the mechanics 
of a system subject to impulses, but pass on to investigate • 

Lagrange's equations for continuous motion. We shall suppose f 

that the connections binding together the parts of the system | 

are not explicit functions of the time; such cases of forced 
motion as we shall have to consider will be specially shewn to p 
be within the scope of the investigation. ; 

By D’Alembert s Principle in combination with that of Virtual ■ 
Velocities, 

2m (aSo) + j/S^ -p sS^) = 2 -H + ZS^:) (1), | 

1 Thomson and Tait, § 311. FML March, 1875. 1; 
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where Bos, By, 8^ denote a displacement of the system of the most 
general kind possible without violating the connections of its 
parts. Since the displacements of the individual particles of 
the system are mutually related, S^, ... are not independent. The 
object now is to transform to other variables ..., which 

shall be independent. We have 


soBx- 


d 


d 


so that 

2m {x Bx-+ y^y zBz)=^^^. 2m {xBx-\-yBy zBz) — BT, 
But (§ 76) we have already found that 


while 


dT dT 

2m {xBx + yBy + zBz) == Syjri + - 7 T- B-^. • 

- B^fr^ -p Byjr^-h 

ayi 


if T be expressed as a quadratic function of yfr^, '^ 2 ? 
coefficients are in general functions of yjru Also 

inasmuch as 
Accordingly 


whose 


dt \dyjry> 


d-fi 




\dyjrj 

_ 


+ 




i , 

dt yd-yjrj d'yfr.J 


.( 2 ). 


Thus, if the transformation of the second side of (1) be 

2 {XBx + YBy + ZBz) = (3), 

we have equations of motion of the form 



: ' / cCur 


dt^d'\jr'' 


Since ^8^ denotes the work done on the system during a 
displacement ^ may be regarded as the generalized com- 
ponent of force. 

In the case of a conservative system it is convenient to 
separate from those parts which depend only on the configura- 
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tion of the system. Thus, if V denote the potential energy, we 
may write 


where ^ is now limited to the forces acting on the system which 
are not already taken account of in the term dVjd'f . 


dt dy^ dyjr 


.(5) 


81. There is also another group of forces whose existence 
it is often advantageous to recognize specially, namely those 
arising • from friction or viscosity. If we suppose that each 
particle of the system is retarded hy forces proportional to its 
component velocities, the effect will be shewn in the fundamental 
equation (1) § 80 by the addition to the left-hand member of 
the terms 

S 4 - Kyi/ hy + Kz^ hz\ 

where Kx, Ky, are coefficients independent of the velocities, 
but possibly dependent on the configuration of the system. The 
transformation to the independent co-ordinates &c. is 

effected in a similar manner to that of 


%m (xhx '^yhy + zhz) 
considered above (§ 80), and gives 


where 


— + 

dyi 

F^Y^ {fCx0^ -f- Kyy"- 4* tczz^) 


.(1), 


= + • • • 4- 4- 1,23^2'^^ 4- (2). 

F, it will be observed, is like T a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the velocities, positive for all real values of the 
variables. It represents half the rate at which energy is dissipated. 

The above investigation refers to retarding forces proportional 
to the absolute velocities ; but it is equally important to consider 
such as depend on the relative velocities of the parts of the 
system, and fortunately this can be done without any increase 
of complication. For example, if a force act on the particle Xi 
proportional to {xi — there will be at the same moment an 
equal and opposite force acting on the particle The additional 
terms in the fundamental equation will be of the form 


fCx (^1 ^ 2 ) ^^1 4* Xx (^2 


which may be written 

Xx ^ 2 ) ~~ ^ 2 ) “ hylf 1 


d 

d^i 


4 - ...» 
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and so on for any number of pairs of mutually influencing 
particles. The only effect is the addition of new. terms to F, 
which still appears in the form (2)\ We shall see presently that 
the existence of the function F, which may be called the Dis- 
sipation Function, implies certain relations among the coefficients 
of the generalized equations of vibration, which carry with them 
important consequences^ 

The equations of motion may now be written in. the form 



dt d'yjr d^lr 


82. We may now introduce the condition that the motion 
takes place in the immediate neighbourhood of a configuration 
of thoroughly stable equilibrium ; T and F are then homogeneous 
quadratic functions of the velocities with coefficients which are 
to be treated as constant, and 7 is a similar function of the 
co-ordinates themselves, provided that (as we suppose to be 
the case) the origin of each co-ordinate is taken to correspond 
with the configuration of equilibrium. Moreover all three 
functions are essentially positive. Since terms of the form dTjdyjr 
are of the second order of small quantities, the equations of motion 
become linear, assuming the form 


dfdj\ 

dt \d-\jrJ 


dF diy 

d^jr dylt 


( 1 )> 


where under are to be included all forces acting on the system 
not already provided for by the differential coefficients of F and V, 
The three quadratic functions will be expressed as follows : — 

4 ... -jr bl2^[rJ^|r2 + ... I (2), 

V == 4 ^022'^./ 4 ... 4 4 . . . J 


where the coefficients a, b, c are constants. 

From equation (1) we may of course fall back on previous 
results by supposing F and F, or F and T, to vanish. 

A third set of theorems of interest in the application to Elec- 


^ The diff^ences referred to in the text may of course pass into differential 
coefficients in the case of a body continuously deformed. 

^ The Dissipation Function appears for the first time, so far as I am aware, in 
a paper on General Theorems relating to Vibrations, published in the Proceedings 
of the McAhematical Society for June, 1873. , 
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tricity may be obtained by omitting T and F, while F is retained, 
but it is unnecessary to pursue the subject here. 

If we substitute the values of T, F and F, and write D for djdt, 
we obtain a system of equations which may be put into the form 

eniri + + ^ 13*^3 + . . . = 

e.i'yjri 4- 6^22^2 -b ^23'^3 4- . . . = ^^^2 

esi'fl + ^ 32 * 4^2 + + . . . = "^^3 


where ers denotes the quadratic operator 

^rs ~ Clrsd)" 4* hrsF 4 Cyg ('^)' 

It must be particularly remarked that since 

Ctfs ^ ) ^rs ~ ^8r > ^t8 ~ ^sr > 

it follows that ^rs — ^sr ('^)* 


[The theory of motional forces, i.e. forces proportional to the 
velocities, has been further developed in the second edition of 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy (18'79). In the most 
general case the equations may be written 

^ -b (^^12 -4 Aa) ^^2 4 (&13 4 /Sis) '^34 . . . =^1 

I (||) + Hhr - y32i)^i+ - /3^) ^3 + • • ■ =^3j 

where hg = hsr, (7). 

Of these the terms with the coefficients h can be derived from 
the dissipation function 

F = 4 ^^>22^2“ 4 ... 4 &12'^1^2 4 . . . . 

The terms in ^ on the other hand do not represent dissipation, 
and are called the gyrostatic terms. 

If we multiply the first of equations (6) by i^i, the second by 
^jr 2 , &c., and then add, we obtain 

+ 2F=%f, + %f,+ ... (8). 

In this the first term represents the rate at which energy is 
being stored in the system ; 2J?’is the rate of dissipation ; and the 
two together account for the work done upon the system by the 
external forces.] 
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83 . Before proceeding farther, we may draw an important 

inference from the linearity of our equations. If corresponding 
respectively to the two sets of forces ^ 2 ', ••• two 

motions denoted by '^ 2 ^ ... be possible, then must 

also be possible the motion + in conjunction 

with the forces + '^ 2 “fW»**** Or, as a particular case, 

when there are no impressed forces, the superposition of any two 
natural vibrations constitutes also a natural vibration. This is the 
celebrated principle of the Coexistence of Small Motions, first 
clearly enunciated by Dgtniel Bernoulli. It will be understood 
that its truth depends in general on the justice of the assumption 
that the motion is so small that its square may be neglected. 

[Again, if a system be under the influence of constant forces 

&c., which displace it into a new position of equilibrium, the 
vibrations which may occur about the new position are the same 
as those which might before have occurred about the old position.] 

84 . To investigate the free vibrations, we must put Tq, ... 
equal to zero ; and we will commence with a system on which no 
frictional forces act, for which therefore the coefficients erg, &c. are 
everi functions of the symbol D. We have 

+ ey2'^2 + ...== 0 j 

€21^1 “ H + ...=0 r (!)• 


From these equations, of which there are as many (7)1) as the 
system possesses degrees of liberty, let all but one of the variables 
be eliminated. The result, which is of the same form whichever 
be the co-ordinate retained, may be written 

Vt = 0 (2), 

where V denotes the determinant 

I ^11? ^12? ^12j*** 

: ^ 21 ? ^ 22 ? ^ 3 ), 

I ^31? ^32 j ^33» 

) 

and is (if there be no friction) an even function of D of degree 2m, 
± Xj, 1 X 2 , ..., ±Xm be the roots of V = 0 considered as an 
equation in D, Then by the theory of differential equations the 
most general value of ^[r is 

yfr = -f- 4- -f- -f (4), 
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where the 2m quantities A, A', J5, JS\ &c. are arbitrary constants. 
This form holds good for each of the co-ordinates, but the constants 
in the different expressions are not independent. In fact if a 
particular solution be 

'yj/'i = 'yj/'o = &C., 

the ratios A^ : A.^ : A^... are completely determined by the 
equations 

CiiAi H- 612A2 + ^is-d-s “h “0 '1 

621.^2 “f Coo-do 4 " a>3-d. 3 -f =0 '•(^)> 


where in each of the coefficients such as ers, \ is substituted for D. 
Equations (5) are necessarily compatible, by the condition that 
is a root of V =0. The ratios di' : do' : dig' ... corresponding to 
the root — Xj are the same as the ratios A^: A^’. A ^ but for 
the other pairs of roots Xo, — X 2 , &c. there are distinct systems of 
ratios. 

85. The nature of the system with which we are dealing 
imposes an important restriction on the possible values of X. If Xi 
were real, either Xj or — Xi would be real and positive, and we 
should obtain a particular solution for which the co-ordinates, and 
with them the kinetic energy denoted by 

1 “ -H • . . Cti2d2d2 + • . . j 

increase without limit. Such a motion is obviously impossible for 
a conservative system, whose whole energy can never differ from 
the sum of the potential and kinetic energies with which it was 
animated at starting. This conclusion is not evaded by taking Xj 
negative ; because we are as much at liberty to trace the motion 
backwards as forwards. It is as certain that the motion never was 
infinite, as that it never will he. The same argument excludes the 
possibility of a complex value of X. 

We infer that all the values of X are purely imaginary, cor- 
responding to 7'eal negative values of X^. Analytically, the fact 
that the roots of V = 0, considered as an equation in are 
all real and negative, must be a consequence of the relations 
subsisting between the coefficients Un, Oja, ..., Cn, C 12 , •*. in virtue of 
the fact that for all real values of the variables T and V are 
positive. The case of two degrees of liberty will be afterwards 
worked out in full. 
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86 . The form of the solution may now be advantageously 

changed by writing in^ for Xj , &c. (where i == — 1), and taking 

new arbitrary constants. Thus 

-i/tj = Aj cos (riit — a) +Bi cos (n^t — /3) + (7i cos (n^t — 

’yjr.j = As cos (7iit — a) Bs COS {n^t — /3) + (7o cos {n^t 7 ) + . • • . 

= As cos (7ijt — a) + Bs cos (7ist — /3) + Cg cos (rist — 7) H- . . . 
; 

where ni, &c. are the 7?^ roots' of the equation of degree 
in ??/ found by writing — for in V == 0. For each value of 7 X 
the ratios AjiAqiAq.,. are determinate and real. 

This is the complete solution of the problem of the free 
vibrations of a conservative system. We see that the whole 
motion may be resolved into m normal harmonic vibrations of 
(in general) different periods, each of which is entirely indepen- 
dent of the others. If the motion, depending on the original 
disturbance, be such as to reduce itself to one of these (ui) 
we have 

-^1 = Ai cos (Tilt — a), = A^ cos (nit - a), &c (2), 

where the ratios : J..^ : -ds ... depend on the constitution of the 
system, and only the absolute amplitude and phase are ai*bitrary. 
The several co-ordinates are always in similar (or opposite) phases 
of vibration, and the whole system is to be found in the configura- 
tion of equilibrium at the same moment. 

We perceive here the mechanical foundation of the supremacy 
of harmonic vibrations. If the motion be sufficiently small, the 
differential equations become linear with constant coefficients ; 
while circular (and exponential) functions are the only ones which 
retain their type on differentiation. 

87. The m periods of vibration, determined by the equation 

V = 0, are quantities intrinsic to the system, and must come out 
the same whatever co-ordinates may be chosen to define the con- 
figuration. But there is one system of co-ordinates, which is 
especially suitable, that namely in which the normal types of 
vibration are defined by the vanishing of all the co-ordinates but 
one. In the first type the original co-ordinates &c. have 

given ratios; let the quantity fixing the absolute values be (f>i, so 
that in this type each co-ordinate is a known multiple of So 
in the second type each co-ordinate may be regarded as a known 
multiple of a second quantity (ps, a^nd so on. By a suitable deter- 
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mination of the m quantities </>!, </> 2 , &c., any configuration of the 
system may be represented as compounded of the m configurations 
of these types, and thus the quantities cf) themselves may be looked 
upon as co-ordinates defining the configuration of the system. 
They are called the normal co-ordinates h 

When expressed in terms of the normal co-ordinates, T and V 
are reduced to sums of squares ; for it is easily seen that if the 
products also appeared, the resulting equations of vibration would 
not be satisfied by putting any m—1 of the co-ordinates equal to 
zero, while the remaining one was finite. 

We might have commenced with this transformation, assuming 
from Algebra that any two homogeneous quadratic functions can 
be reduced by linear transformations to sums of squares. Thus 

T = H- -f . . . 'j 

+ + ^ 

where the- coefficients (in which the double suffixes are no longer 


required) are necessarily positive. 

Lagrange’s equations now become 

aicf>i -h Ci0i = 0, 4- 0.(^2 = 0, &c (2), 

of which the solution is 

(j>i = A cos (n^t — a), cos — /3), &c (3), 

where A, B,.., a, yS... are arbitrary constants, and 

71 - 1 ^ Cj “T” ~ Cjj *7" ct.j, &c. (4), 


[The vibrations expressed by the various normal co-ordinates 
are completely independent of one another, and the energy of the 
whole motion is the simple sum of the parts corresponding to the 
several normal vibrations taken separately. In fact by (1) 

T T^= -f- ■Jca-d/ 4 ” (5). 

By the natures of the case the coefficients a are necessarily 
positive. But if the equilibrium be unstable, some of the 
coefficients c may be negative. Corresponding to any negative 
c, n becomes imaginary and the circular functions of the time are 
replaced by exponentials. 

In any motion proportional to the disturbance is equally 
multiplied in equal times, and the degree of instability may be 
considered to be measured by \. If there be more than one 

^ Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy ^ first edition 1867, § 367. 
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unstable mode, the relative importance is largely determined by 
the corresponding values of X. Thus, if 
■\jr = 

in which Xi > then whatever may be the finite ratio of A : jB, 
the first term ultimately acquires the preponderance, inasmuch as 

In general, unstable equilibrium when disturbed infinitesimally 
will be departed from according to that mode which is most 
unstable, viz. for which X is greatest. In a later chapter we shall 
meet with interesting applications of this principle. 

The reduction to normal co-ordinates allows us readily to trace 
what occurs when two of the values of n- become equal. It is 
evident that there is no change of form. The spherical pendulum 
may be referred to as a simple example of equal roots. It is 
remarkable that both Lagrange and Laplace fell into the error of 
supposing that equality among roots necessarily implies terms 
containing t as a factor^ The analytical theory of the general 
case (where the co-ordinates are not normal) has been discussed by 
Sornof’^ and by Routhl] 

88. The interpretation of the equations of motion leads to a 
theorem of considerable importance, which may be thus stated^. 
The period of a conservative system vibrating in a constrained type 
about a position of stable equilibrium is stationary in value when 
the type is normal. We might prove this from the original 
equations of vibration, but it will be more convenient to employ 
the normal co-ordinates. The constraint, which may be supposed 
to be of such a character as to leave only one degree of freedom, is 
represented by taking the quantities (p in given ratios. 

If we put 

(f>x = At^O, = A^9j &c (1), 

^ is a variable quantity, and Ai, A*, &c, are given for a given con- 
straint. 

The expressions for T and V become 

{\aiA{^ A i^a^Ai A } 6^9 

V= {^CiAj^ -h ^CnAi A } 9^ i 

^ Thomson and Tait, 2nd edition, § 343 in. 

• St Petersh. Acad. ScL M€m. i. 1859. 

® StahiUty of Motion (Adams Prize Essay for 1877), See also Eouth’s Rigid 
PyrnmicB, 5th edition, 1892. 

^ Proceedings of the Mathematical Society, June, 1873. 
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mination of the m quantities (^„ ^ 2 , &c., any configuration of the 
system may be represented as compounded of the m configurations 
of these types, and thus the quantities <\> themselves may be looked 
upon as co-ordinates defining the configuration of the system. 
They are called the normal co-ordinates \ 

When expressed in terms of the normal co-ordinates, T and V 
are reduced to sums of squares ; for it is easily seen that if the 
products also appeared, the resulting equations of vibration would 
not be satisfied by putting any m — 1 of the co-ordinates equal to 
zero, while the remaining one was finite. 

We might have commenced with this transformation, assuming 
from Algebra that any two homogeneous quadratic functions can 
be reduced by linear transformations to sums of squares. Thus 

T = iai(j>i^ H- icc2<i>2^ + . . . I ^ 

V == + ^C2(f>2^ 4- . . . ; 

where the^ coefficients (in which the double suffixes are no longer 


required) are necessarily positive. 

Lagrange's equations now become 

-h = 0, a2^2 + C2(p2 = 0, &c ( 2 ), 

of which the solution is 

<f>i — A cos (7iit — a), (^2 = 5 cos (n^t — /S), &c (3), 

where A, J?..., a, /?... are arbitrary constants, and 

71 ^^=: 72/ = C:i -r- Ua , &C (4). 


[The vibrations expressed by the various normal co-ordinates 
are completely independent of one another, and the energy of the 
whole motion is the simple sum of the parts corresponding to the 
several normal vibrations taken separately. In fact by (1) 

2^ -h V = j^CiAi (o). 

By the nature of the case the coefficients a are necessarily 
positive. But if the equilibrium be unstable, some of the 
coefficients c may be negative. Corresponding to any negative 
c, n becomes imaginary and the circular functions of the time are 
replaced by exponentials. 

In any motion proportional to the disturbance is equally 
multiplied in equal times, and the degree of instability may be 
considered to be measured by X. If there be more than one 


1 Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, first edition 1867, § 337. 
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unstable mode, the relative importance is largely detei’mined by 
the corresponding values of Thus, if 

^ 

in which Xi > Xg? then whatever may be the finite ratio of A : B, 
the first term ultimately acquires the preponderance, inasmuch as 
Ae^^^ : Be^^^ = (^A/B) 

In general, unstable equilibrium when disturbed infinitesimally 
will be departed from according to that mode which is 77iost 
unstable, viz. for w’hich X is greatest. In a later chapter we shall 
meet with interesting applications of this principle. 

The reduction to normal co-ordinates allows us readily to trace 
what occurs when two of the values of n- become equal. It is 
evident that there is no change of form. The spherical pendulum 
may be referred to as a simple example of equal roots. It is 
remarkable that both Lagrange and Laplace fell into the error of 
supposing that equality among roots necessarily implies terms 
containing ^ as a factorh The analytical theory of the general 
case (where the co-ordinates are not normal) has been discussed by 
Somof and by Routh^] 

88. The interpretation of the equations of motion leads to a 
theorem of considerable importance, which may be thus stated 1 
The period of a conservative system vibrating in a constrained type 
about a position of stable equilibrium is stationary in value when 
the type is normal. We might prove this from the original 
ecpiations of vibration, but it will be more convenient to employ 
the normal co-ordinates. The constraint, which may be supposed 
to be of such a character as to leave only one degree of freedom, is 
represented by taking the quantities (f> in given ratios. 

If we put 

cl>, = A,e, 0, = ^^,&c (1), 

^ is a variable quantity, and Ai, A^, &c. are given for a given con- 
straint. 

The expressions for T and V become 

+ + } 

+ + }e^ 

^ Thomson and Tait, 2nd edition, § 343 m. 

^ St Petersh. Acad. Set. Mirn. i. 18o9. 

^ Stability of Motion (Adams Prize Essay for 1877). See also Eoutli’s Rigid 
Dijnamics, 5th edition, 1892. 

* Proceedings of the Mathematical Society, June, 1873. 
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whence, if 9 varies as cos pt, 

^ ^ aiA-i^ 4- + . . . 4- ^ ' 

This gives the period of the vibration of the constrained type ; 
and it is evident that the period is stationary, when all but one of 
the coefficients JLo, ... vanish, that is to say, when the type 
coincides with one of those natural to the system, and no constraint 
is needed. 

[In the foregoing statement the equilibrium is supposed to be 
thoroughly stable, so that all the quantities c are positive. But 
the theorem applies equally even though any or all of the c's be 
negative. Only if p‘^ itself be negative, the period becomes 
imaginary. In this case the stationary character attaches to the 
coefficients of t in the exponential terms, quantities which measure 
the degree of instability. 

Corresponding theorems, of importance in other branches of 
science, may be stated for systems such that only T and F, or only 
V and F, are sensible L 

The stationary property of the roots of Lagrange’s determinant 
(3) § 84, suggests a general method of approximating to their 
values. Beginning with assumed rough approximations to the 

ratios we may calculate a first approximation to 

p- from 

^2 — i \ + . . . 4 - Ci2idi^2 4- . /g . 

^ (i\iA-i 4“ ^ 4" • • • 4" 2 4" • • . 

With this value of p- we may recalculate the ratios jdi*. d., .. . from 
any (m — l) of equations (5) § 84, then again by application of (3) 
detennine an improved value of and so on.] 

By means of the same theorem we may prove that an increase 
in the mass of any part of a vibrating system is attended by a 
prolongation of all the natural periods, or at any rate that no 
period can be diminished. Suppose the increment of mass to be 
infinitesimal. After the alteration, the types of free vibration will 
in general be chaiiged ; but, by a suitable constraint, the system 
may be made to retain any one of the former types. If this be 
don^, it is certain that any vibration which involves a motion of 
the part whose mass has been increased will have its 'period 
prolonged. Only as a particular case (as, for example, when a 
load is placed at the node of a vibrating string) can the period 

^ Brit. Ass. JRep. for 1885, p. 911. 
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examples of such calculations will be given in the course of 
this work. 


89. Another point of importance relating to the period of a 
system vibrating in an arbitrary type remains to be noticed. 
It appears from (2) § 88, that the period of the vibration cor- 
responding to any hypothetical type is included between the 
greatest and least of those natural to the system. In the case 
of systems like strings and plates which are treated as capable 
of continuous deformation, there is no least natural period : 
but we may still assert that the period calculated from any hypo- 
thetical type cannot exceed that belonging to the gravest normal 
type. When therefore the object is to estimate the longest 
proper period of a system by means of calculations founded 
on an assumed type, we know a priori that the result will come 
out too small. 

In the choice of a hypothetical type judgment must be 
used, the object being to approach the truth as nearly as can 
be done without too great a sacrifice of simplicit}^ Thus the 
type for a string heavily weighted at one point might suitably 
be taken from the extreme case of an infinite load, when the 
two parts of the string would be straight. As an example of 
a calculation of this kind, of which the result is known, we 
will take the case of a unifoima string of length Z, stretched 
with tension Ti, and inquire what the period would be on 
certain suppositions as to the type of vibration. 

Taking the origin of x at the middle of the string, let the 
curve of vibration on the positive side be 


y — cos pt 



( 1 ). 


and on the negative side the image of this in the axis of y, 
n being not less than unity. This form satisfies the condition 
that y vanishes when x = ±\l. We have now to form the ex- 
pressions for T and F, and it will be sufficient to consider the 
positive half of the string only. Thus, p being the longitudinal 
density, 


F= 



pnHp- sin-p^ 
l)(2nTl) ' 


j n-TiCos^pt 


i 


and 
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Hence 


2(^ + 1) (2/1 + 1 ) % 
^ — 1 


.( 2 ). 


If 72 = 1, the string vibrates as if the mass were concentrated 
in its middle point, and 

0 12^1 

If 72 = 2, the form is parabolic, and 

10 


p^ = 




The true value of for the gravest type is — ~ , so that 

the assumption of a parabolic form gives a period which is too 
small in the ratio tt : a/ 10 or *9936 : 1. The minimum of 
as given by (2), occurs when 72 = I (//6 +1) = 1*72474, and gives 

p= = 9-8990 

pi- 

The period is now too small in* the ratio 

TT : \/9~S990 = -99851 : 1. 


It will be seen that there is considerable latitude in the 
choice of a type, even the violent supposition that the string 
vibrates as two straight pieces giving a period less than ten 
per cent, in error. And whatever type we choose to take, the 
period calculated from it cannot be greater than the truth. 

[In the above applications it is assumed that there are no 
unstable modes. When unstable modes exist, the statement is 
that a constrained mode if stable possesses a frequency of vibra- 
tion less than that of the highest normal mode, and if unstable 
has a degree of instability less than that of the most unstable 
normal mode.] 


90. The rigorous determination of the periods and types of 
vibration of a given system is usually a matter of great difficulty, 
arising from the fact that the functions necessary to express the 
modes of vibration of most continuous bodies are not as yet recog- 
nised in analysis. It is therefore often necessary to fall back on 
methods of approximation, referring the proposed system to some 
other of a character more, amenable to analysis, and calculating 
corrections depending on the supposition that the difference be- 
tween the two systems is small. The problem of approximately 

8 
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simple systems is thus one of great importance, more especially 
as it is impossible in practice actually to realise the simple forms 
about which we can most easily reason. 

Let us suppose then that the vibrations of a simple system are 
thoroughly known, and that it is required to investigate those 
of a system derived from it by introducing small variations in 
the mechanical functions. If cj)^, &c. be the normal co-ordi- 
nates of the original system, 

T = ^ CCi<j>i H- ^ ( 1 ‘ 24>2 + • • • ; 

4* |■C202‘^+ ..., 

and for the varied system, referred to the same co-ordinates, 
which are now only approximately normal. 


T -h SI' — J (oi -f 3aii) -f . . . 4 Sa22(pi(p2 + • • • I 
F-f S F= (Ci -1- Scii) + • - • + + . . . I 


in which S(X] 2 , Scn, Scis, &c. are to be regarded as small 
quantities. In certain cases new co-ordinates may appear, but 
if so their coefficients must be small. From (1) we obtain for the 
Lagrangian equations of motion, 

(ai -f SajiD^ -f- Cl -h Scu) (pi + (Sai^D^ 4- Sci^) (p^ 

4- (Scxi^D^ 4> Scjs) ^3 4” • • ' == 0 

(SaoiD- 4“ &2i) (pi 4- (as 4- -f 4- Scs.) (p^ 

4- (Sa.;, 1)2 -f 8 C 23 ) ()^3 4- . . . = 0 


In the original system the fundamental types of vibration 
are those which correspond to the variation of but a single co- 
ordinate at a time. Let us fix our attention on one of them, 
involving say a variation of pr, while all the remaining co- 
ordinates vanish. The change in the system will in general 
entail an alteration in the fundamental or normal types; but 
under the circumstances contemplated the alteration is small. 
The new normal type is expressed by the synchronous variation 
of the other co-ordinates in addition to pr ; but the ratio of any 
other pg to pr is small When these ratios are known, the normal 
mode of the altered system will be determined. 

Since the whole motion is simple harmonic, we may suppose 
that each co-ordinate varies as cos prt, and substitute in the 
differential equations —p/ for Dl In the 6*^^ equation, pg occurs 
with the finite coefficient 


-CiBVr ~ ^(^bbPt 4 “ 0 ^ - 4 - SCgg, 
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The coefficient of is 

JDg." *4“ 

The other terms are to be neglected in a first approximation, 
since both the co-ordinate (relatively to (pr) and its coefficient are 
small quantities. Hence 

6, ■. d>r = - ( 3 ). 

Cg Ctg 

Now - a^pj^ + Cs = 0, 

and thus (4), 

^ ^ a,{p^-p^) '' ’’ 

the required result. 

If the kinetic energy alone undergo variation, 

<f>s ■■ ( 5 ). 

2h^-Pr ds ^ 

The corrected value of the period is determined by the rth 
equation of (2), not hitherto used. We may write it, 

(pp I ”* P'jf- Oj>y Py" “i" Cj« -}- *4“ ]!S (Ps “f- SCrg^ — 0, 

Substituting for cpg : <f>r from (4), we get 

^2 +■ ^Orr y (3Cyg 

~ ar-^harr {Pn^ — Pr) ^ ’ 

The first term gives the value of calculated without allow- 
ance for the change of type, and is sufficient, as we have already 
proved, when the square of the alteration in the system may 
be neglected. The terms included under the symbol 2, in 
which the summation extends to all values of s other than r, 
give the correction due to the change of type and are of the 
second order. Since and are positive, the sign of any term 
depends upon that of ps^—pr. If p/>Pr ^7 that is, if the mode 
.V be more acute than the mode r, the correction is negative, 
and makes the calculated note graver than before ; but if the 
mode s be the graver, the correction raises the note. If r refer 
to the gravest mode of the system, the whole correction is 
negative ; and if r refer to the acutest mode, the whole correction 
is positive, as we have already seen by another method. 

91. As an example of the use of these formulae, we may 
take the case of a stretched string, whose longitudinal density p 
is not quite constant. If x be measured from one end, and y 
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be the transverse displacement, the configuration at any time t 
will be expressed by 

, . TTX . . , . SttX 

y=^cf>i sm Y + 02 sm -p + 03 sm j~~ + ( 1 ), 

I being the length of the string, 0-,... are the normal 
co-ordinates for p = constant, and though here p is not strictly 
constant, the configuration of the system may still be expressed 
by means of the same quantities. Since the potential energy 
of any configuration is the same as if p = constant, SF = 0. For 
the kinetic energy we have 




f^P ^01 si 


= i0i^ 


p sm^ -7- dx -1- 


TTX . . 2'irx 

sm — + 0.^sin 4-... 

^ 27rx 


I 


dx i- .... 


dx 
dx 4“ . . . 


■ 0102 J p sin ^ 

If p were constant, the products of the velocities would 
disappear, since 0i, 02, &c. are, on that supposition, the normal 
co-ordinates. As it is, the integral coefficients, though not actually 
evanescent, are small quantities. Let p = po+Bp; then in our 
previous notation 


, 'T'TTX f ^ 

Sp sin^ — dx, S(Zrs == Sp si 
0 ^ Jo 

Thus the type of vibration is expressed by 


rTTX . STTX , 

sm 7“ sin —7- dx. 


I 


I 


A • rk ^ 

ps • Pr — 


p/ - Pr- 


• 1 ; /.*<’“ 


riTX . sirx y 
sm 7 sm “7 dx] 


I 


I 


or, since 


0a * pr 


Pr : Ps^ = 

r^2Sp . riTX . sirx 

I * CJl Vk 01 


^2 p 

— r j ( 


, Sin - sin -f-dx, 
0 ^po ^ 


•( 2 ). 


Let us apply this result to calculate the displacement of the 
nodal point of the second mode (r = 2), which would be in the 
middle, if the string were uniform. In the neighbourhood of 
this point, if x = + hx, the approximate value of y is 

, . TT . , . 27r , . Stt 

y = 01 sin ^ 4- 02 sin y 4- 03 sm 4- . . . 

, ^TT 27r 

4- Oil? -jj 01 cos ^ 4 y-02COS-7r + ••• 


[I ri — 2 

•01 — 03+ 0s 


' I 


2 


■ 202 4- 204 4” ‘ 


KXAMVUKH, 


liiiiCH* wliiii ii - tJ, 


a I iprox i iriH 1 1 'ly . w h « -r « 




4 i^26p. t7r,r . HTT.r . 

*‘ • '•'■ 1 1 „ If . "'" I '■'■ / 

Tf» hhi^w til?' iipp!irafi»iH <4 furiaiila^ w«* may Hiipjiom! 

th<* irn*.^^iiUrity !■♦* ruik^int m n Humll Innii of imtHH p„k Hituait^d 
at ;r rr I /, t liou^d^ flio ronnlr In- ohtaiufd imirh mcmM'i,iHi!y 

<lirc!C!t!y. Wr {lavr 

2X ( 2 2 22 I 

7r\^2‘. P i .’i*- .1 7= •!■ j’ 

from whioh th** valuo **{ hs may ralmilati-il by approximaiioiL 
111 ** roal valiii’ of hj' i*^, !io%vi“Via\ vi-ry »*implo. I'ho worion wiihiit 
iinifkoii'^ fiiav I'M* 'writtrii 


I 4 .» 


I I 

'u + n 


which m i‘*jniil to 


* I 'f *r 


/ M I ■ ! 

Thr villlio of lllr firfillito ilit.O|;;ni! \h 


i • 

W 4' 4 ^lll , h 
*h 

I 2^ irr^2 K 

.ndth». * ~~r 

rimy fi1i4«i In* riMnlity {ir»v#Mi by ih^ jiorimlw of vibnt- 

ticiii of th«» t%%ai jmri^ of l!io firing, ihfit of tbif ImiftiMl {Miri iMiitin 
mlc!iilaif‘ci iipproiciiiiiiloly on llic» im*4iifin}i|.iiiii of iiiiclifirigorl tyfai, 

As ml of tho ftiriiiiilii (fit § fIC) for ih« wo 

frifiy tiike tiii» of n string riiiTying ii small Iwii'l afc ita 
rriklclli* jKiitii. Wo biivo 

dfiw * pAnsti^ ^ p^Xmm ^ am ^ , 
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where the summation is to he extended to all the odd value.s 
of s other than r. If r = 1, 


Now 





2X 4X2 4, 

I + If 


111 

2 S -: r ~-=2 £ 24 -., 

S" — l S — I 5-hl 


in which the values of 5 are 3, 5, 7, 9.... 



1 

4’ 


Accordingly 


and 





2X 3X- 

4. 4. 


( 6 ), 


giving the pitch of the gravest tone accurately as far as the 
square of the ratio X : I 

In the general case the value of correct as far as the first 
order in 8p, will he 


^ 2_ p 2 




2 

I 



92 , The theory of vibrations throws great light on expansions 
of arbitrary functions in series of other functions of specified 
types. The best known example of such expansions is that 
generally called after Fourier, in which an arbitrary periodic 
function is resolved into a series of harmonics, whose periods 
are submultiples of that of the given function. It is well known 
that the difficulty of the question is confined to the proof of the 
possibility of the expansion ; if this be assumed, the determination 
of the coefficients is easy enough. What I wish now to diw 
attention to is, that in this, and an immense variety of similar 
cases, the possibility of the expansion may be inferred from 
physical considerations. 

To fix our ideas, let us consider the small vibrations of a 
uniform string stretched between fixed points. We know from 
the general theory that the whole motion, whatever it may 
be, can be analysed into a series of component motions, each 
represented by a harmonic function of the time, and capable 
of existing by itself. If we can discover these normal types, 
we shall be in a position to represent the most general vibration 
possible by combining them, assigning to each an arbitrary 
amplitude and phase. 


NUUMAI. Kf NATIONS. 


AssutuiuK •'* n-iM'i-! to tiiui' 

we get to liolrnttilio tii.- .'HI •■fitmtion of tlte fnnii 

f />•’// f. 

(i,r- 

wlipwv it ftiaf iIm’ tu^ruml 


y Hill 


if HIU . r 


Wf iiifortfutt the iU'iHi gi iiiTul iiMMitioii which tlic Hlfiiig cnis 
iwHiunc in C!i]«h!c ..(■ svj.rc.c..iati.,i, hy a -s. ii.'H of the form 




i-n.1 , ■ tlTT./ 

^ y A , Hin I t 


which iH n jinil jctihu' can,. ,,f Futuici'H ihc.wcin. Thnv would 
he no.liflicnlty iu j.rMvii.g th.- thcjnit in itn uto^t general form. 

So far the ‘•triiig hiw heeii .siipiio.-'-d utiifaiii. Hut we have 
,mly to intr.Hiiiee a viuialde density, or even a single loud at. 
any ihuu! of tin- -iring. in order to alter eotnj.letely the ex- 
l«u>Hiun whoHc (Ho-ihiltly in.'iy he inferred from the dynamical 
theory. It 1“ ni.uee,-M,%iry to dwell here on thin «nhje<>t.. a« 

we Hhall have further exuinplen in tin- .-liajiterH on the vihiuilonH 
of |>artie(diir Hyntetn-. Hmd* n« liar», ineinhraneH, and cot, fined 
III flir. 

^<1. In § we have a fortaidn f-r the fre.jtieney of vihralhm 
apjdicahle when hy llf imi-wiiion of given coi,Htraini« the onginai 
hyi^leni i« left with ..nly om- de-^n e of freedom, It in of intcreNt 
to trace alw. the . fl. . t of i-o,*. e..in}det.- eoiwtraijgc. wich ax may 
Ik; i!Xj)ri'W<l hy Imeiiir relation., among the normal etoordinat.eH oj 
namiH r I. km hy at hwl two than that of tin- (original) degreeH of 
freedom. 'I’Iiuk »e may mii|«|«oh-- that 

+/;4'; * ... ) 


f /'a^. + ■•■ 


If th<; tiuinlwr »»f l•l)aalioll>^ (tf fall Khort of the ntimhei ol the 
degreeH of freeihaii hy niiity. tht; ratio» • • • are fttily' 

determimHl. and the nw in that of hut iilHiamliitg -legna- of 

freedom tn | 

Thin firohlmii rmiy la; Ireiitol in morw that* ono way, Imt the 
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most instructive procedure is to trace the effect of additions to T 
and V, We will suppose that equations (1) § 87 are altered to 

T = H- + . . . -1- +y2<^2 +...)" (2), 

V = 4- |•C2<5f>2^ + . . - H- I7 +f 2 <j >2 + • . . )^ (3), 

and that F, not previously existent, is now 

+ (4). 

The connection with the proposed problem will he understood 
by supposing for instance that a = 0, yS= 0 , while 7 = 00 . By ( 3 ) 
the potential energy of any displacement violating the condition 

/i<5^i +/2^2 + - • • = 0 ...(0) 

is then infinite, and this is tantamount to the imposition of the 
constraint represented by (5). 

Lagrange’s equations with X written for D now become 

(a^X^ 4- Cl) 4-/1 (ctX 4- /3X -h 7) (/i^i 4-/2<;J>2 4- . . . ) = ^ ] 

(a^X 4 * C2) (f>2 4-y^2 ■!" + 7) (/i^i “1-/202 4 -...)=^l‘^ * 


If we multiply the first of these hj fiKa^X + Ci), the second by 
//(aaX^ 4- C2), and so on, and add the results together, the factor 
(/i0i 4-/202 4 - ...) will divide out, and the determinant takes the 
form 


(TiX” 4" Cj 


4- 


It 

4" C 2 


4- 


JL 

^ aX 4- / 3 X 4- j 


(n 


If any one of the quantities a, y9, 7 become infinite while the 
others remain finite, the effect is equivalent to the imposition of the 
constraint (5), and the result may be written 

2/V(aX‘'* 4- c) = 0 (8)1 

When multiplied out this equation is of degree (w — 1) in one 
degree of freedom having been lost. 

If we put yS = 0, (7) is an equation of the mth degree in and 
the coefficients a, 7 enter in the same way as do c&i, Us, Cs; &c. 

In order to refer more directly to the case of vibrations about 
stable equilibrium, we will write for — X*’*. The values of /- 
belonging to the unaltered system, viz. given as 

before by 

Cl - Ortay = 0, C2 — = 0, &c., (9) ; 

and we will also write 

7 — = 0 


1 Eouth^s Bigid Dynamics^ 5th edition, 1892, § 67. 
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4- U'i - I C4’3 - fr.frl (I .....( 1 2). 

Wli»'H rniiirifl*-.^ with iiiiv t*( tli<‘ qimiitilii'H (11), <»***’ 

iif thi' t-rnuH ill il 2 ,i viiiiiNli, Hiiil thi’ Hii*n * 4 ’ tlii’ in tho 

wiiiH’ iliiii *4' ill** whirh rt'iimiiiH uvi^r. Wht'ii all 


th*‘ tvrim iirr j«iMitivi% 


that fti* 


III! riMti Ivm tliaii 


Whi'ii th*' r.^|*r»’H.^hai i 12) ifi tla* punifivi* qaiuiiity 

j]Hy 

Wlaii // U* «/. il2i hi’miarM 

//C7 - ; 

aial tliiK if* ftiii***’ tb* factor {f’j -- tiiu/} i« naw tH’gafcivi*. 

thm* in 11 nmi fif i ! 2 | and a/. Whim 

the* iigiiin iiml thua ihim^ in 11 rewt lKitwi,a!n 

li/ iiiifl «/. lliiH iirgurri«*iii iiaiy la* c»iititiniiisti, litiil it {ir«vc*ii that 
ther*" if* II r*M»t i*f il 2 i lii’iwurn imy antwanitivif twi* of tli« I ) 
c|uaiiiiii*’» (H't w r*aii*i «if ( 12 ) an* now amiinjti*d for, and 

lhi*rf? b iioiit* gmiii-r tliiiii If wi* ilm vahioH of thn 

rocitH bfdori? mill aftrr ilio f’hmig**. wo f 4 oo thii^ tho afloat In to 
oiilw? II iiifi%-'oiiiriit whi«’}i m in ovi*ry aa«a hrwnrdn Coiiiiidcsrofl 
iib»«liiy 4 y tin* iiiov-oiiiani in in om.^ cHroatiini fnr ihomf riMitM that 
are grout «*r limn fiinl in tin? ojijnmili? fUroetiori for ihonu that 
art! IcM thitii r®. Aeminliiigly tli«? iiit 4 frviil from 11/ In iti 

whieli 1^* eiiiiliiiiiii iifk?r the change itm rimti, on© on either 
riclfi of 

If II* Im! hm lliRii iifiy rif Ih© fjimntiliw m hapfieiii wtieii 
7»(l, cine rcicil liefi imlweciri 1^* iind W|*, on© tetwenti fi|® and a/# find 
m oa Tliiii every mit in difjintiifiiftl On thii other hiiiicl if 
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wlirn* n-latrH tu lln* ^Mi*ji*»*^**d ad«lifi*iiiH to T and V ounHidored 
nn heloiigiog t** ati iiid**j»**iid*iit vihrakir. b‘t tfa* urder of magni» 
tilde of ilirHo t|nititti! it'H hr 

.a/, Nrn' ( 1 1 )• 

Wt‘ 4 *!hiI! h«*j' that tlior*' in a root of 1 7 ) hotween oa**}] eoiiHc^oative 
pair of the fill. 

C.liir oqiiiition may ho writti'ii 

(y a/i'iCe, - nyf){r^ 

t /Vty rip'Mfr, - a,//')...... 
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5(1, 2, 3,...) j(l, 'riu- nf fiu’ii scrii's is 

shewn in thf (U’rMiiijtJiiiving st-hi'jm- ; 

ti 7 « <) 10 


1 




4 


1! 




I 

It L - 


2,1 


lil 




n 


10 
10 


II 12 

I 

iiH 



uml it will !m* thHl In'twin’it juty rniiHi'rativi* in 

thi* fn>'t r<»w thrir ii iiiiiiilH’r !*» hr Ihnild tutltt^r in t-ln* Hi*(’.nnd 
ar in tin* third rnw. In tin- <‘U.Hr <if junl 10 wr havr an i‘Xt.rt*iint 
roiidithni rf itiini^H ; Imt ihr Hli^hirnf di^plufriinnit of ihi* p«nnf* 
at whirh tin* roy^inunt im uji|»liril will dinjiljM'r our of tln» fivon, 
t: 4 nis f'In* h’fi hip! tin* Mih»*r to thr ri^ht. 

Tin* roiijriil»iiro)4 um\ h»' iivoitlrd hy diviflini^ tlio Ht4‘ilig 
incniiinn*ii,Hiirahly. TIhih, it .r hr nu inf^oiaifiruHninJih* ntunhor 
!i‘h.h thiiii unity, iiin* of itn* nn-ir.^ of /// r, /// ( i --n’h wdirro 
/a in H w!iol«* nniiihrr, r'un hr fiiumi whirli shall Ho hrtwoi'ii any 
givrn (’onsi-onisvr iu!rg*-rH, ami hut our ^uoh »juanf it.y (’itn In’finunl. 

Aguiin, lot Its mijijioHr that n Nystmi i.s rf‘ff*rrr(! to nr-ordinatoH 
which nro not lirinjni i§ h-||, mal Irt thr noiiHtraint rojn'imoniotl hy 

sa () tir iinp»Hr#|. TIir f h'l.ii fuimint of fhr altm'od syst-rin ts 

fortiii^il from flint, of thr oriritnil systrin hy rrnsin^ tiro first row 
iind tin* firs! ooliiimi, ft mfiiy hr ntllni V,, nml from ihin ugiuti 
may la* foriinai in Hkr mitniiii* n mav drirniiiiiiyit and ho on* 

ThcHc dri-rriiiiiijiiits fdriii a srri«*s of fnnrtions of -p'^ r«*gnlfi.rly 
dncrrasini*' in ami %vi’ ronrlndr that tin* roots of each 

Hcjiariitr tin* rniits of that imnn-diatrly promlingh 

It may !tr rnnarkrtl ihai, whilr for thr ?»akr of simjdicity of 
Htiitifnirnt. wr stijipmrd that thr njuililirimn of thr original 

HyHti.aiii wii,H tlior«.»nghly stiihh*, as al.so that of thr vihration hrmight 
ciiiiiirriioii i|ii*ri’wit.h, ihrs*’ r«*HtrirtionH may rasily hi* 
diijM^iisrd wiili. Ill liny rnsr t.ho of |Hmitivr ami iirgiitivi* 

f|Wiritith»s, II./. amt imiy l»r arrangnl in iilgrhraic oitfrr, 
iiwl fin* rfFi*f''t. *if l}if* viliritior is to caiisr a moviantmi of cvi^ry 
value ill tfir liirrrtioii of K 

III cirdf*r to r-xirinl ttn* iilaivr ilif'ory wr'wtll now siijijioHr I lull 
the tnlililimi lo T m 

I »/ (/.#. +.1',^, + 4- iaj < + fh4>, + . . . P 

+ + M,+...p 4 (14) 

» IloMlIi'fi iii0ki Siti iwlltioa, I'url m | fiS. 
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The results now arrived at are of course independent of the 
special machineiy of normal co-ordinates used in the investigation. 

If to any part of a system ni ) be attached a vibrator 

having a single degree of freedom, the effect is to displace all 
the quantities ... in the direction of Let us now suppose 
that a second change is made in the vibrator whereby a becomes 
a 4- o!, and 7 becomes 7 H- 7'. Every root of the determinaiital 
equation moves towards where 7' — dv- = 0. If we suppose 
that the movements are in all cases in the same directions 

as before. Going back now to the original system, and supposing 
that a, 7 grow from zero to their actual values in such a manner 
that remains constant, we see that during this process the roots 
move without regression in the direction of closer agreement 
with 

As a and 7 become infinite, one root of (12) moves to coinci- 
dence with while the remaining (m — 1) roots, corresponding to 
the constrained system, are given by 

tpl(c-af) = 0 (13), 

and are independent of the value of v\ 

Particular cases are obtained by supposing either = 0, or 
cc . Whether the constraint is effected by making infinite 
the kinetic energy of any motion, or the potential energy of 
any displacement, which violates it, makes no difference to the 
vibrations which remain. In the first case one vibration becomes 
infinitely slow, and in the second case one becomes infinitely quick. 
However the constraint be arrived at, the (m—l) frequencies of 
vibration of the constrained system separate^ the m frequencies 
of the original system. 

Any number of examples of this theorem may be invented 
without difficulty. Consider the case of a uniform stretched 
string, held at both ends and vibrating transversely. This is the 
original system. Now introduce a constraint by holding at rest a 
point which divides the length in the proportion (say) of 3 : 2. 
The two parts vibrate independently, and the frequencies for each 
part form an arithmetical progression. If the frequencies proper 
to the undivided string be 1, 2, 3, 4* ; those for the parts are 

^ But in particular cases the “ separation ” may vanish. The theorem in the 
text was proved for two degrees of freedom in the first edition of this work. In 
its generality it appears to be due to Routh. 
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I (1, 2, *.• I .] -< *h ,.. l Hk* brgiiniin^ of {*a(»h hoHoh is 

Hhcnvrt in tin* iit’*.*oiiijijiiiviiig Hrlinui* : 


1 

! 


i 1 . 

H •> 

i 

(]? 

H 

L 

^ ^ 10 

2 

1 

j 

,*} 

7 


10 

ivill 

he . 

that 

hetwern 

anv 

consecutive 


thi* fir.*^t row tlii-r** a iiniiibor to hr fuiuid nthrr in thn Hon»>n«I 
or in tin* thirl row. In thr vo^hv nf o and 10 wr havo an <‘xtronn* 
condition of ihini(.H ; Imt thr »liH|dar’rniriit of thr point 

at which f lio ci*nHiraiiii sm applinl will diHjdurr oih* of the 
tens &«•. to fhi’ li-ft aiifl thr i»thrr to tin* right. 

The cffiiieiiirnce.H liou he iivohieil hy dividing the string 
inojunneiisnnihly, IIhih, if ,r hr an inconmirnHiiruhlr niunher 
leHH than iniily, onr nf thr Ni-rirH of ijiiantitirH m j\ m '( I when* 
til is a whole ifiiniher, «'‘aii hr fjiind whieh shali Hr hrtwerii ntiy 
given «*onHee!itivr inf rgiTH. and hii! oiir ?Hnc(M|nantiiy ean heftanul. 

Again, let ns -^njipoHi- that n Hystnii is rrh-m-d to f’ooirdinates 
which an* not mii nial ij Hi t an*! li’t I hr etinstriiint rrpn^Hrntrd by 
as C) hr iifipiHrd. l*hr di'trriuiniint of ihi- nlterrd sysient is 
fonried from tlnii of thr original systrm hy erasing the first row 
and the first eolnmn. It may hi* enlhal ami from thin again 
nifty b* foriiird in like iiianner a mnv deterininani and mi on, 
These deirniiiiiJssits fiiriii a srries of ftinetions of regnlarly 
diSTeltsing ill degree ; tv'i’ rMindmie that the roots of each 

mipiiniti* thi^ roiii** of tJeii. iiiiim’fliutrly jirecedingt 

it tnity lie r*aMiirk*a| ihai %%*hile for the mke of sinijiliiaty of 
stelenieni mi* hnvr* itiat the inniHhriiiin of t-he original 

Hystiari ivan ilioroiiglily also that of the vihration hronght 

iiih* crifineeiioii therewiili. them* resirietions iniiy easily ht* 
ili«|K*imrfl ttilfi. III liny cum* the sf*ri«»s of positivi* and negative 
ijiiaiitities, «/. ...... niifi iiiay la* jirmngeit in filgnhriiie onliirt 

ami the efire.i of tin* vilirnior ts to cinim? a iiioveiiif*ni of every 
value of jf in the rlin^ction of 

III finler t« eit4*iid till! Ill, awe tlaairy w«ewill now thiit 

the ailditiciii Imi T is 

i®/ f/i^i +/s4-i + - . f + 1% “h 

'+• l^ii (A|^| ^ +* . . . p 4“ ........,(14) 


* iliiiilti** iWflif $lb I%rt n. | i#s. 
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and the addition to V 

ijf if 1^1 +/ 2^2 4- . . .)^ + ^yg {gi^i + 5^2</>2 + . . . .^.(13). 

If we set 

• ot/A- + 7 /= -^yu=G\ (16), 

and so on, Lagrange’s equations become 

(aiA- + Cl) + F'fi ificpi +/o (/)2 4- . ..) 

+ Gr'ffi + •••)-{- H'lh 4“ Jhcf)^ + ...) 4 ... = 0...(17), 

(ttaX- 4- Ca) <^2 4- F'fy {fi<^i 4- . . . ) 

+ G^'5^2 (^101 4- + •••) H'}h(h^(^i 4 A. 2«/>2 + ...) 4- ... =0...(18), 

and so on, the number of equations being equal to the number 
(m) of co-ordinates < 561 , ^2 •••• The number of additions {r), corre- 
sponding to the letters /, A, ..., is suiDposed to be less than m. 

From the above m equations let r new ones be formed, as 
follows. For the first multiply (17) by fil{aiX^ + Ci\ (18) by 
f^l{aX^ + and so on, and add the results together. For the 
second proceed in the same manner, using the multipliers 
4 - Cl), 4 Ca), &c. In like manner for the third 

equation use h instead of g, and so on. In this way we obtain r 
equations which may be written 

+ • • •) { V-F' + + Fi'+-} 

+ G' {gi4>i +5'2<#>2+ •■■) {FxGi + F-iGi + •..} 

4 - -ff' (Ai^i + /t 2</>2 + --•) [FxHx+ F^H.i + •..) + =0 ...(19), 

. F' (/i</)i 4/2<^2 + . . .) + 0‘iFi + . . .} 

+ G' {gx<l>x+g‘2^i-^ + Gx^+ G.^-\- ...] 

+ H' {hx<px + + •••) {^1 4 4 ...} 4 = 0. . .(20), 

and so on, where for brevity 

■A 1 ^ = 4 Cl), Fi = 4 C 2 ), >^c., 'j 

Gx = g-xlifli^ 4 Cl), Gx — 4 c.j), &c. i (21 ). 

FxGx=fxgxl{<hF'‘-^Cx), &c- ' 

The determinantal equation, of the rth order, is thus 
1IF’ + %F\ ^FG, XFH,... 

IFG, IIG' + 'ZQ^ IGH, 

IFH, IGH, + 


= 0 (22). 
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> i ; \ } : ! i A I , < '( I N ST 1 ( .\ I N TS. 


1 2r> 


If, fir I'X.'iiujtlf iln-ri' 111- t wii mitiitiiiits tn '/’iiiiil I' nf' tiic kitnl 
jircKfriliud, t til- i"ii i-i 

*1 i/''^ 


( r 


« iFa 


0 <2:i). 


Fir 
aii(i lai’ria 

(/f f /V^ ^ t /V i j y I J- 

ilicK/;, ^ /"V/,)' ........ 

li«|nafiMii in i:‘-nrral of tin* /,/th in A;^ iuh! 

(liiioriiiiii* tin* tr<- |«i» noii.s m| In tho oxft’rttM* (’uhi* 

whf*rt* F* and //' .aro mad*- iiiliiiito, tho sv.Hfriii is .stibjoo/ to tin* 
t,-\vu t’taiNl niiiit*' 

/A i ... - n I 

1 1 

^ !L^h.. V 0 I 

;Uid thn i‘f|Uafif»ii ^ ^1**' »»iil Mtaudiui' roots is 

(r/jA.* ■■r f’ji ^ I A ^ 

III i(oiiora! if t|}*’ MVHfMfi, |„- sn!»{rrt to t(io /• ontiMt.j aiaf.s ( I ), t.(io 
(Irtoriuinnnla! r* jiiaf i* .ji p-. 


IFF lF/>\ 

IFIF... 


1F<1. Ih’il, 

lUlF... 

(27) 

IF 11. If; IF 

>.////,... ' 


If r hr !ohh fli.'Ui 04, ibis <irtrnitmant I’jin hr rrsolvrd^ iiifo a 

stun of s'|narr.,H *4 dri rrminant ^ of ih* 

’ Mllnr of’^lrr i r). 

Tliim if tlnn'r 

t/r t-l'irri' roiiHf rai-ijt *“<. dir fir^f of ihi‘s» 

* Mijnnri'H is 


/•; F: 

F. ^ 


fF <!, 

h\ 

(2.S). 

IF 11> 

IF. i 



and iliit of lioi H ari* ?o In* foiuid by iiadudin^ ovory I’otnhitinLlioti of 
ihi? til tiik»ii fliri’j’ fot^olbor. I'o tail hunk ttj»oii thi* or'i|^ftMil 

nnbifioii wo havr ini-roly \ti (2H) to rojdaro tho aijutul lot4aTH 

F. by/, #1,..., iyp| to iiii.riiditro ibo doiiuininnior 

Iff, A' 4' -f 4 f^h 

Tho doft'iiiiinaiital «'»jiintio?i for n syMt«*iii originally of rn dogri*<*H 
of froodotii iiiid i 4 iilijr«iod lo r ronBtriuiitH is fhns foiuaL Its form 


* Toi'* r#*aiill 0» In Honill, tj#'. rit, § t’,/. 

* i,rs»un» t$h iitijhrr Ai*Jithrfi^ H '44, 
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is largely determined by the consideration that it must remain un- 
affected by interchanges either of the letters or of the suffixes. 
That it would become nugatory if two of the conditions of con- 
straint coincided, could also have been foreseen. If r=m — 1, 
the system is reduced to one degree of freedom, and the equation 
is 


/2 A A'-- 

2 


9‘i ^4--- 

-p Cl) -p 

9i 9% 9i-‘- 

^2 ^'3 » 

Jty JZq . . . 


(29), 


in agreement with § (88). 

There are theories, jDarallel to the foregoing, for systems in 
which T and F, or V and F, are alone sensible. In these cases, if 
the functions be intrinsically positive, the normal motions are 
proportional to exponential functions of the time such as 
The quantities Ti, Tg,... are called the time-constants, or persis- 
tences, of the motions, being the times occupied by the motions in 
subsiding in the ratio of e : 1. The new persistences, after the 
introduction of a constraint, will separate the original values. 

The best illustrations of this theory are electrical, where the 
motions are not restricted to be small. Suppose (to take an 
electro-magnetic example) that in one branch of a net-wmrk of 
conductors there is introduced a coil of persistence (when closed 
upon itself) equal to r', the original persistences being Ti, Tj,.... 
Then the new persistences lie in all cases nearer to t , and they 
separate the quantities r', r^, Ts.... If r' be made infinite as hy 
increasing the self-induction of the additional coil without limit, 
or be made to vanish as by breaking the contact in the branch, 
the result is a constraint, and the new values of the persistences 
separate the former ones. 


93 . The determination of the coefficients to suit arbitrary 
initial conditions may always be readily effected by the funda- 
mental property of the normal functions, and it maybe convenient 
to sketch the process here for systems like strings, bars, mem- 
branes, plates, &c. in which there is only one dependent variable 
5’ to be considered. If be the normal functions, and 

^ 1 , <^2 ••• fte corresponding co-ordinates, 

-f* (j>2U2 “f ^8^8 “h 


( 1 )- 
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The equations of free motion are 

~ ^2 ” i “ ^ 2*'^2 ~ 

of which the solutions are 


(pi = Ai sin Yiit q- Bi cos riit 
(p 2 = Ail sin nj) + cos n^t 


The initial values of ^ and ^ are therefore 

Co ~ BiUi -f* B^Uin “1“ B^ic^ “I” • • • 

C) = niAilii H- + 


.(3). 


and the problem is to determine J.i, ^ 2 ,... Bi, B^... so as to 
correspond with arbitrary values of fo and 

If p dx be the mass of the element dx, we have from (1) 


T^ijptda! 

~ i + \ <j>2^Jp uidx + . . . + ipi(j>.2 j pu^u^dx + — 


But the expression for T in terms of (pu <j> 2 , &c. cannot contain 
the products of the normal generalized velocities, and therefore 
every integral of the form 

f 0 UrUsdx = 0 (5). 


Hence to determine Br we have only to multiple the first 
of equations (4) by pu^ and integrate over the system. We thus 


obtain 

i 3 yj p u^dx =Jp Ur^odx ( 6 ). 

Similarlj^, UrAr j p u/dx = fp itj^^dx (7). 


The process is just the same whether the element dx be a line, 
area, or volume. 

The conjugate pi‘operty, expressed by (5), depends ixpon the 
fact that the functions u are normal. As soon as this is known 
by the solution of a differential equation or otherwise, we may 
infer the conjugate property without further proof, but the pro- 
perty itself is most intimately connected with the fundamental 
variational equation of motion § 94. 
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94. If V be the potential energy of deformation, f the 
displacement, and p the density of the (line, area, or volume) 
element the equation of virtual velocities gives immediately 

SV 4- 0 ( 1 ). 

In this equation ST is a symmetrical function of f and S^, 
as may be readily proved from the expression for V in terms 
of generalized co-ordinates. In fact if 

V'=h Cu'^i" + ... 4- 4- 

S F = Cii'yjriS^i 4- C>22^iiS'\(r.2 4 ... 

4- Ci 2 “f •^ 28 ^ 1 ) 4- . . .. 

Suppose now that f refers to the motion corresponding to 
a normal function Ur, so that ^‘4-^r^f=0, while 8^ is identified 
with another normal function Ug ; then 


^ F = j pUrUgdco, 

Again, if we suppose, as we are equally entitled to do, that 
varies as Ug and as we get for the same quantity 8V, 

r 

SV=ng^ jptirUgd^; 


and therefore — JpUrVgda; = 0 (2), 

from which the conjugate property follows, if the motions re- 
presented respectively by Ur and Ug have different periods. 

A good example of the connection of the two methods of 
treatment will be found in the chapter on the transverse vibratiou.s 
of bars. 

95. Professor Stokes^ has drawn attention to a very general 
law connecting those parts of the free motion which depend 
on the initial displacements of a system not subject to frictional 
forces, with those which depend on the initial velocities . If 
a velocity of any type be communicated to a system at rest, 
and then after a small interval of time the opposite velocity 
be communicated, the effect in the limit will be to start the 
system without velocity, but with a displacement of the corre- 
sponding type. We may readily prove from this that in order 
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VIBRATING SYSTEMS IN GENERAL 
CONTINUED. 

96. When dissipative forces act upon a sjstem, the character 
of the motion is in general more complicated. If two only of the 
functions T, F, and Y be -finite, we may by a suitable linear trans- 
formation rid ourselves of the products of the co-ordinates, and 
obtain the normal types of motion. In the preceding chapter we 
have considered the case of 0. The same theory with obvious 
modifications will upply when T = 0, or F= 0, bub these cases- 
though of importance in other parts of Physics, such as Heat and 
Electricity, scarcely belong to our present subject. 

The presence of friction' will not interfere with the reduction of 
T and V to sums of squares ; hut the transformation proper for 
them will not in general suit also the requirements of F. The 
general equation can then only be reduced to the form 

ai<]bi-h ••• = &c (1), 

and not to the simpler form applicable to a system of one degree 
of freedom, viz. 

“f ^ .(2). 

We may, however, choose which pair of functions we shall 
reduce, though in Acoustics the choice would almost always fall 
on Tand K 

97. There is, however, a not unimportant class of eases in 
which the reduction of all three functions may he effected ; and 
the theory then assumes an exceptional simplicity. Under this head 
the most important are probably those when jP is of the same form 
as T or F. The first case occurs frequently, in books at any rate, 
when the motion of each part of the system is resisted by a re- 
tarding force, proportional both to the mass and velocity of the 
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part. The same exceptional reduction is possible 'when is a 
linear function of T and F, or when T is itself of the same form as 
F In any of these cases, the equations of motion are of the same 
form as for a system of one degree of freedom, and the theory 
possesses certain peculiarities which make it worthy of separate 
consideration. 

The equations of motion are obtained at once from T, F 
and F: — 

4- bi^i -1- Ci(f)i = I ^ 

4- •+ = 02 , J ^ 

in which the co-ordinates are separated. 

For the free vibrations we have only to put <I>i = 0, &c., and 
the solution is of the form 


I = 


; sin %'t , f ,, K . ,, 

^ cos ^ ^ -1- ^ sin nt 


where ic = bja:, nr ^ oja, — ^/{nL^ — J /c-), 

and (^0 <i>o are the initial values of (f) and <|>. 

The whole motion may therefore be analysed into component 
motions, each of which corresponds to the variation of but one 
normal co-ordinate at a time. And the vibration in each of these 
modes is altogether similar to that of* a system with only one 
degree of liberty. After a certain time, greater or less according 
to the amount of dissipation, the free vibrations become insignifi- 
cant, and the system returns sensibly to rest. 

[If Fhe of the same form, as T, all the values of k are equal, 
viz. all vibrations die out at the same rate.] 

Simultaneously with the free vibrations, but in perfect inde- 
pendence of them, there may exist forced vibrations depending on 
the quantities <I>. Precisely as in the case of one degree of free- 
dom, the solution of 

0 (3) 

may be written 




sin , 


where as above 


4c=hja, 7i- = c/a, <inf = 

To obtain the conoplete expression for we must add to the 
right-hand member of (4), which makes the initial values of <j> 
and <!> vanish, the terms given in (2) which represent the residue 
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at time t of the initial values and (^o* If there be no friction, 
the value of (j> in (4) reduces to 

= sin n (t — f) dt' (5). 


98. The complete independence of the normal co-ordinates 
leads to an interesting theorem concerning the relation of the 
subsequent motion to the initial disturbance. For if the forces 
which act upon the systena be of such a character that they do no 
work on the displacement indicated by then <I>i = 0. No such 
forces, however long continued, can produce any effect on the 
motion </>!. If it exist, they cannot destroy it ; if it do not exist, 
they cannot generate it. The most important application of the 
theorem is when the forces applied to the system act at a node of 
the normal component <jf>i, that is, at a point w'hich the component 
vibration in question does not tend to set in motion. Two extreme 
cases of such forces may be specially noted, (1) when the force is 
an impulse, starting the system from rest, (2) when it has acted so 
long that the system is again at rest under its influence in a dis- 
turbed position. So soon as the force ceases, natural vibrations 
set in, and in the absence of friction would continue for an in- 
definite time. We infer that whatever in other respects their 
character may be, they contain no component of the type This 
conclusion is limited to cases where T, Fy V admit of simultaneous 
reduction, including of course the case of no friction. 

99. The formulae quoted in § 97 are applicable to any kind of 
force, but it will often happen that we have to deal only with the 
effects of impressed forces of the harmonic type, and we may then 
advantageously employ the more special formulse applicable to such 
forces. In using normal co-ordinates, we have first to calculate the 
forces <E>i, < 1 > 2 , &c. corresponding to each period, and thence deduce 
the values of the co-ordinates themselves. If among the natural 
periods (calculated without allowance for friction) there be any 
nearly agreeing in magnitude with the period of an impressed 
force, the corresponding component vibrations will be abnormally 
large, unless indeed the force itself be greatly attenuated in the 
preliminary resolution. Suppose, for example, that a transverse 
force of harmonic type and given period acts at a single point of 
a stretched string. All the normal modes of vibration will, in 
general, be excited, not however in their own proper periods, but 
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in the period of the impressed force ; but any normal component, 
which has a node at the point of application, will not be excited. 
The magnitude of each component thus depends on two things : 
(1) on the situation of its nodes with respect to the point at which 
the force is applied, and (2) on the degree of agreement between 
its own proper period and that of the force. It is important to 
remember that in response to a simple harmonic force, the system 
will vibrate in general in all its modes, although in particular 
cases it may sometimes be sufficient to attend to only one of them 
as being of paramount importance, 

100. When the periods of the forces operating are very long 
relatively to the free periods of the system, an equilibrium theory 
is sometimes adequate, but in such a case the solution could 
generally be found more easily without the use of the normal 
co-ordinates. Bernoulli’s theory of the Tides is of this class, and 
proceeds on the assumption that the free periods of the masses of 
water found on the globe are small relatively to the periods of the 
operative forces, in which case the inertia of the water might be 
left out of account. As a matter of fact this supposition is only 
very roughly and partially applicable, and we are consequently 
still in the dark on many important points relating to the tides. 
The principal forces have a semi-diurnal period, which is not suffi- 
ciently long in relation to the natural periods concerned, to allow 
of the inertia of the water being neglected. But if the rotation of 
the earth had been much slower, the equilibrium theory of the 
tides might have been adequate. 

A corrected equilibrium theory is sometimes useful, when the 
period of the impressed force is sufficiently long in comparison 
with most of the natural periods of a system, but not so in the 
case of one or two of them. It will be sufficient to take the case 
where there is no friction. In the equation 

a(fi+ C(f> = or ^ -f n^<f) = 4>/a, 
suppose that the impressed force varies as cos pt Then 


(jf) = -r a (1). 

The equilibrium theory neglects in comparison with rz-, 
and takes 

^ = <I> -1- (2). 
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Suppose now that this course is justifiable, except in respect 
of the single normal co-ordinate (j>i. We have then only to add 
to the result of the equilibrium theory, the difference between 
the true and the there assumed value of viz. 


(j>i = 




ai 




a ‘ 


.(3). 


The other extreme case ought also to be noticed. If the 
forced vibrations be extremely rapid, they may become nearly 
independent of the potential energy of the system. Instead 
of neglecting in comparison with we have then to neglect 
in comparison with p^y which gives 

$ 4- ap- (4). 

If there be one or two co-ordinates to which this treatment 
is not applicable, we may supplement the result, calculated on 
the hypothesis that V is altogether negligible, with corrections 
for these particular co-ordinates. 

101. Before passing on to the general theory of the vibrations 
of systems subject to dissipation, it may be well to point out 
some peculiarities of the free vibrations of continuous systems, 
started by a force applied at a single point. On the sup portions 
and notations of § 93, the configuration at any time is deter- 
mined by 

^=<j>lUi -f- <^2^2+ ^3 '^3 + (1); 

where the normal co-ordinates satisfy equations of the form 

ar^r -t- Cr(j>r = - . • (2). 

Suppose now that the system is held at rest by a force applied 
at the point Q. The value of is determined by the considera- 
tion that represents the work done upon the system by the 

impressed forces during a hypothetical displacement Sf = S(f>r 
that is 


S(f>rj' Zur 


dw: 


thus <Pr=JZurda^ — Ur(Q) j Zdcu ; 

so that initially by (2) 

doo ...... 


(3). 
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If the system be let go from this configuration at t = 0, we 
have at any subsequent time t, 


= cos Tlrt - 


f r 

?/y(Q) Zdo! y^riO) - 

^ 


(Q) Zdx 


cos n^t ■ 




.(4), 


and at the point P 


tv 


^ = 2 cos n-rt — 


{P)nr(Q)j. 


Zdx 


nr jp u.t?dx 


,(5). 


At particular points itr (P) a.nd Ur (Q) vanish, but on the 
whole 


u. 


(P) Ur (Q)-^Jp n/dx 


neither converges, nor diverges, with r. The series for f therefore 
converges with 

Again, suppose that the system is started by an impulse 
from the configuration of equilibrium. In this case initially 


whence at time t 


Xr(f)r ~*’ rdt> —— Ur ^ ZidXj 


sin n.rt . U’riQ) 
rirjpu/dx 

This gives 

Vr(P)Ur{Q) Iz^dx 

f = 2 sin Urt (7), 

Ur pUr^dx 

shewing that in this case the series converges with nr~\ that 
is more slowly than in the p^revious case. 

In both cases it may be observed that the value of ^ is 
symmetrical with respect to P and Q, proving that the displace- 
ment at time t for the point P when the force or impulse is ap- 
plied at Q, is the same as it would be at Q if the force or impulse 
had been applied at P. This is an example of a very general 
reciprocal theorem, which we shall consider at length presently. 
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As a third case we may suppose the body to start from rest 
as deformed hy a force wnifoy'inly distrihiited^ over its leng'th, 
area, or volume. We readily find 

lir (-P) . Z. jllrdo) 

f == 2 cos llrt ^ ( 8 ) . 

72/ I pu/dsc 

The series for f will he more convergent than when the force 
is concentrated in a single point. 

In exactly the same way we may treat the case of a con- 
tinuous body whose motion is subject to dissipation, provided 
that the three functions T, F, V be simultaneously reducible, 
but it is not necessary to write down the formulse. 

102 . If the three mechanical functio.is T, F and V of any 
system be not simultaneously reducible, the natural vibrations 
(as has already been observed) are more complicated in their 
character^ When, however, the dissipation is small, the method 
of reduction is still useful ; and this class of cases besides being 
of some importance in itself will form a good introduction to 
the more general theory. We suppose then that T and V are 
expressed as sums of squares 

... I 



while F still appears in the more general form 

F—^ -j- If bzi4s H- 1 ^)' 

The equations of motion are accordingly 

"h - -f Ci<j>i = 0 I 

+ 621^1 "h "t +• • • - “f ^ r -(3), 

in which the coeiBcients bji, 612 , &c. are to be treated as small. 
If there were no friction, the above system of equations would 
be satisfied by supposing one co-ordinate bo vary suitably, 
while the other co-ordinates vanish. In the actual case there 
will be a corresponding solution in which the value of any other 
co-ordinate cpg will be small .relatively to cpr- 

Hence, if we omit terms of the second order, the equation 
becomes, 


CLr^r ■+ hrr^r + Gr<f>r = 0 


( 4 ), 
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from which we infer that cj},. varies approximately as if there 
were no change due to friction in the type of vibration. If 4>r 
vary as we obtain to determine pr 


ClrP/ + b„Pr + Cr = 0 (5 ). 

The roots of this equation are complex, but the real part 
is small in comparison with the imaginary part, [The character 
of the motion represented by (5) has already been discussed 
(§ 45). The rate at which the vibrations die down is proportional 
to brr, and the period, if the term be still admitted, is approxi- 
mately the same as if there were no dissipation.] 

From the equation, if we introduce the supposition that 
all the co-ordinates vary as we get 

(p,ras + Cs) (j)s + b.rsPr(f>r = 0, 
terms of the second or^er being omitted ; whence 


4>ii • 


hpffPr bf sPr 


Pra^^Cs as{ps^-p;-^) 


( 6 ). 


This equation determines approximately the altered type 
of vibration. Since the chief part of is imaginary, we see 
that the co-ordinates are approximately in the same phase, 
hut that that p)hase differs by a quarter period from the 
of (pr- Hence when the function F does not reduce to a sum 
of squares, the character of the elementary modes of vibration 
is less simple than otherwise, and the various parts of the system 
are no longer simultaneously in the same phase. 

We proved above that, when the friction is small, the value 
of 2^r xnay be calculated approximately without allowance for 
the change of type; but by means of (6) we may obtain a still 
closer approximation, in which the squares of the small quantities 
are retained. The equation (3) gives 

Pr" h>\s 


arpr + Or -f- hrrPr d" ^ 




: 0 . 


(7). 


The leading part of the terms included under 2 being real, 
the correction has no effect on the real part of pr on which 
the rate of decay depends. 


102 a. Following the electrical analogy we may conveniently 
describe the forces expressed by F as forces of resistance. In 
§102 we have seen that if the resistances be small, the periods 
are independent of them. We may therefore extend to this case 
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the application of the theorems with regard to the effect npon 
the periods of additions to T and F, which have been already 
proved when there are no resistances. 

By (5) § 102, if the forces of resistance be increased, the rates 
of subsidence of all the normal motions are in general increased 
with them; but in particular cases it may happen that there 
is no change in a rate of subsidence. 

It is natural to inquire whether this conclusion is limited to 
small resistances, for at first sight it would appear likely to hold 
good generally. An argument sufficient to decide this question 
may be founded upon a particular case. Consider a system formed 
by attaching two loads at any points of a stretched string vibrating 
transversely. If the mass of the string itself be neglected, there 
are two degrees of freedom and two periods of vibration corre-* 
sponding to two normal modes. In each of these modes both loads 
in general vibrate. Now suppose that a force of resistance is 
introduced retarding the motion of one of the loads, and that this 
force gradually increases. At first the effect is to cause both kinds 
of vibration to die out and that at an increasing rate, but after- 
wards the law changes. For when the resistance becomes infinite, 
it is equivalent to a constraint, holding at rest the load upon which 
it acts. The remaining vibration is then unaffected by resistance, 
and maintains itself indefinitely. Thus the rate of subsidence of 
one of the normal modes has decreased to evanescence in spite of a 
continual increase in the forces of resistances^. This case is of 
course sufficient to disprove the suggested general theorem. 

103 . We now return to the consideration of the general 
equations of § 84. 

If &c. be the co-ordinates and 'T'y, &c. the forces, 
we have 

^ 11^1 + + • .. = ^ 

^21*^1 + 622*^2 + ... = 

where e,, = a^sD^ 4- -f c,, (2)." 

For the free vibrations ^ 1 , &c. vanish. If V be the de- 
terminant 

^11 ? ^2 > . • • 

^21 > ^22 j 


V = 


( 3 ) 
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the result of eliminating from (1) all the co-ordinates but one, is 

V^ = 0 (4). 

Since V now contains odd powers of D, the 2m roots of the 


equation V = 0 no longer occur in equal positive and negative 
pairs, but contain a real as well as an imaginary part. The 
complete integral may however still be written 

^ -j- 4- (5), 

where the pairs of conjugate roots are ya/; yag, ; &c. Corre- 
sponding to each root, there is a particular solution such as 

in which the ratios A^ : A^ : A^.,, are determined by the equa- 
tions of motion, and only the absolute value remains arbitrary. 
In the present case however (where V contains odd powers of D) 
these ratios are not in general real, and therefore the variations 
of the co-ordinates &c. are not sjmchronous in phase. If 

we put yai= //-i' = aj - i/3i , &c., we see that none of the 

quantities a can be positive, since in that case the energy of 
the motion would increase with the time, as we know it cannot 
do. 


103 a. The general argument (§§ 85, 103) from considerations 
of energy as to the nature of the roots of the determinantal 
equation (Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, 1st edition 1867) 
has been put into a more mathematical form by Eouthh His 
investigation relates to the most general form of the equation in 
which the relations § 82 


a^g — a^r> 


hfg — — ^87 


( 1 ), 


are not assumed. But for the sake of brevity and as sufficient 
for almost all acoustical problems, these relations will here be 
supposed to hold. 

We shall have occasion to consider two solutions corresponding 
to two roots ya, v of the equation. For the first we have 

^ A^i=irie^^ y[r2 = M2ef^^, A/r3 = lf3e^«, &c -..*( 2 ), 

and for the second 

a/ti = Nie''^ = N^e^^ A^rg = &c (3). 


In either of these solutions, for example (2), the ratios 

: M2 :M,: 


1 Rigid Dynamics, 5th edition, Ch. vn. 
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are determinate when has been chosen. They are real when 
fjb is real ; and when fji is complex (a ± they take the form 
P + iQ. 

If now we substitute the values of from (2) in the equations 
of motion, we get 

“t ^ll) “t (^1*2^^ “1“ ^ 12 ) -^2 d* = 0 

(jXy^fJb" q- hx2(J' "1" O 12 ) 4- (Ci'^2Sif^ "t- h.wfM "h C 22 ) -^^2 "f ~ 0 

The first result is obtained by multiplying these equations in 
order by M^, M^, &c. and adding. It may be written 

-d.yL6“ + Pya +(7=0, (5), 

where 

-4 = "h CC10M1M2 + ( 6 ), 

JB =■ + ^1)22^1 <i + “t" 

G = “h C 12 M 1 M 2 + (8). 

The functions A, P, (7, are, it will be seen, the same as we have 
already denoted by P, P, and V respectively; but the varied 
notation may be useful as reminding us that there is as yet no 
limitation upon the nature of these quadratic functions. 

The following inferences from (5) are drawn by Routh ; — 

(a) If JL, P, (7 either be zero, or be one-signed functions of 
the same sign, the fundamental determinant cannot have a real 

positive root. For if fju were real, the coefficients ifi, M^, 

would be real. We should thus have the sum of three positive 
quantities equal to zero. 

(yS) If there be no forces of resistance, i.e. if the term P be 
absent, and if A and G be one-signed and have the same sign, 
the fundamental determinant cannot have a real root, positive or 
negative. 

( 7 ) If A, P, G be one-signed functions, but if the sign of 
P be opposite to that of A and (7, the fundamental determinant 
cannot have a real negative root. 

The second equation is obtained as before from (4s), except that 
now the multipliers are Nj, Wg,... appropriate to the root v. The 


result may be written 

A ()i,v) + B (fx, v) fi + C (fi,v) = 0 (9), 

where 

2A (fjL, v) = + 

+ (li2 (-^ 1-^2 H" “h (10)? 
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with similar suppositions for B (yu,, v) and 0 {jx, v). A {(x, v) is 
thus a symmetrical function of the M's and N's, so that 

A (fx.,v) A(v,^) ( 11 ). 

It Avill be observed that according to this notation A (/x, fx) is 
the same as A in (6). 

In like manner 

A {fx,v)v^^ -{-B {/Xyv)v + C(fx,v) —0 (12), 

shewing that fx, v are both roots of the quadratic, whose co- 
efficients are A {fx, j/\ B (fx, v), G (/x, v). Accordingly 
^ _^G{fx^v) 


A (fx, v) ' 


fXV = 


A {fX, v) 


.(13). 


We will now suppose that jx, v are two conjugate complex 
roots, so that 

^ = a 4- z/ = a — ^/3, 

where a, y9 are real Under these circumstances if ATj, ATg, ... be 
Pi + iQi, P 2 + iQ 2 ,--*, then ... will be Pi — iQi, 

, the P’s and Q's being x'eal. Thus by (10) 

2A {ji, v) = an {Pi + Qi) + (-hi {Pi +Qi)+ 

+ 2 aij (P 1P2 + Q1Q2) + 

= 2^(P)+2^(Q) (14). 

In (14) A(P), A{Q) are functions, such as (6), of real variables. 
From (13) we now find 

B(P) + B{Q) 


2a = - 


A{P)+A{Q) 


.(15), 


^(P) + ^(Q) 

From these Eouth deduces the following conclusions ; — 

(3) If A and B be one-signed and have the same sign 
(whether (7 be a one-signed function or not), then the real part a 
of every imaginary root must be negative and not zero. But if B 
be absent, then the real part of every imaginary root is zero. 

(e) If A and G be one-signed and have opposite signs, then 
whatever may be the character of B, there can be no imaginary 
roots. 

It may be remarked that if B do not occur, and if fx^ and 
be different roots of the determinant, it follows from (9), (12) that 

A{^,v) = 0<ji,v)=^0 (17). 
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When the number of degrees of freedom is finite, the funda- 
mental determinant may be expanded in powers of /x, giving 
an equation / (/x) = 0 of degree 2m. The condition of stability 
is that all the real roots and the real parts of all the complex 
roots should be negative. If, as usual, complex quantities x + iy 
be represented by points whose co-ordinates are x, y, the condition 
is that all points representing roots should lie to the left of the 
axis of y. The application of Cauchy's rule relative to the 
number of roots within any contour, by taking as the contour the 
infinite semi-circle on the positive side of the axis of y, is very 
fully discussed by Eouthh who has thrown the results into forms 
convenient for practical application to particular cases. 

103 The theorems of 1 103 a do not exhaust all that general 
mechanical principles would lead us to expect as to the character 
of the roots of the fundamental determinant, and it may be well 
to pursue the question a little further. We will suppose through- 
out that A is one-signed and ^positive. 

If B and C be both one-signed and positive, we see that the 
equilibrium is thoroughly stable ; for from (a) it follows that there 
can be no positive root, and from (S) that no complex root can have 
its real part positive. 

In like manner the equations of § 103 a suffice for the case 
where C is one-signed and positive, B one-signed and negative. 
By (5) every real root is positive, and by (15) the real part 
of every complex root. Hence the equilibrium is unstable in 
every mode. 

When G is one-signed and negative, all the roots are real (3) ; 
but (5) does not tell us whether they are positive or negative. 
When jB = 0, we know (§ 87) that the roots occur in pairs of equal 
numerical value and of opposite sign. In this case therefox*e 
there are m positive and m negative roots. We will prove that 
this state of things cannot be disturbed by B. For if the determi- 
nant be expanded, the coefficient of /x^’^ is the discriminant of A, 
and the coefficient of /jl^ is the discriminant of (7, By supposition 
neither of these quantities is zero, and thus no root of the equation 
can be other than finite. Hence as B increases from zero to its 
actual magnitude as a function of the variables, no root of thc^ 
equation can change sign, and accordingly there remain vi 

1 Adams Prize Essay 1877 ; Bigid Dynamics § 290. 
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positive and m negative roots. It should he noticed that in this 
argument there is no restriction upon the character of B, 

In the case of a real root the values of Mi, M 2 ,... are real, and 
thus the motion is such as might take place under a constraint 
reducing the system to one degree of freedom. But if this con- 
straint were actually imposed, there would be two corresponding 
values of /jl, being the values given by (5). In general only one of 
these is applicable to the question in hand. Otherwise it would 
be possible to define ?n kinds of constraint, one or other of which 
would be consistent with any of the 2m roots. But this could 
only happen when the three functions A, JB, C are simultaneously 
reducible to sums of squares (§ 97). 

When jB = 0, there are m modes of motion, and two roots for 
each mode. In the present application to the case where C is 
one-signed and negative, each of the m modes for B = 0 gives 
one positive and one negative root. The positive root denotes 
instability, and although the negative root gives a motion which 
diminishes without limit, the character of instability is considered 
to attach to the mode as a whole, and all the m modes are said 
to be unstable. But when B is finite, there are in general 2m 
distinct modes with one root corresponding to each. Of the 
2m modes m are unstable, but the remaining m modes must be 
reckoned as stable. On the whole, however, the equilibrium is 
unstable, so that the influence of B, even when positive, is in- 
sufficient to obviate the instability due to the character of C. 

We must not prolong much further our discussion of unstable 
systems, but there is one theorem respecting real roots too 
fundamental to be passed over. It may be regarded as an ex- 
tension of that of § 88. 

The value of fju corresponding to a given constraint Mii M 2 : ... 
is one of the roots of (5) : and it follows from (4) that the value of 
fi is stationary when the imposed constraint coincides with one of 
the modes of free motion. The effect of small changes in A, B, 0 
may thus be calculated from (5) without allowance for the 
accompanying change of type. 

Let G, being negative for the mode under consideration, 
undergo numerical increase, while A and B remain unchanged as 
functions of the co-ordinates. The latter condition requires that 
the roots of (5), one of which is positive and one negative, should 
move either both towards zero or both away from zero ; and the 
first condition excludes the former alternative. Whether it be 
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the positive or the negative root of (5) which is the root of the 
determinant, we infer that the change in question causes the 
latter to move away from zero. 

In like manner if A increase, while B and G remain unchanged, 
the movement of the root, whether positive or negative, is 
necessarily towards zero. 

Again, if yI and C be given, while B increases algebraically 
as a function of the variables, the movement of the root of the 
determinant must be in the positive direction. 

An algebraic increase in B thus increases the stability, or 
decreases the instability, in every mode. A numerical increase 
in G or decrease in A on the other hand promotes the stability 
of the stable modes and the instability of the unstable modes. 

We can do little more than allude to the theorem relating to 
the effect of a single constraint upon a system for which G is 
one-signed and negative. Whatever be the nature of i?, the 
(m—l) positive roots of the determinant, appropriate to the 
system after the constraint has been applied, will separate the m 
positive roots of the original determinant, and a like proposition 
will hold for the negative roots. Upon this we may found a 
generalization of the foregoing conclusions analogous to that 
of § 92 a. Consider an independent vibrator of one degree of 
freedom for which 0 is positive, and let the roots of the frequency 
equation be vi, Vo, one negative and one positive. If we regard 
this as forming part of the system, we have in all (2m -h 2) roots. 
The effect of a constraint by which the two parts of the system 
are connected will be to reduce the (2m + 2) back to 2m. Of 
these the m positive will separate the (m + 1) quantities formed 
of the m positive roots of the original equation together with (the 
positive) Va, and a similar proposition will hold for the negative 
roots. The effect of the vibrator upon the original system is thus 
to cause a movement of the positive roots towards Vs, and a 
movement of the negative roots towards Vi. This conclusion 
covers all the previous statements as to the effect of changes in 
A, B, G upon the values of the roots. 

Enough has now been said on the subject of the free vibra- 
tions of a system in general. Any further illustration that it 
may require will be afforded by the discussion of the case of two 
degrees of freedom, § 112, and by the vibrations of strings and other 
special bodies with which, we shall soon be occupied. We resume 
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the equations (1) § 103, with the view of investigating further the 
nature oi forced vibrations. 


104 . In order to eliminate from the equations all the co- 
ordinates but one operate on them in succession with the 
minor determinants 


df 

dcii 


de,f 


and add the results together; and in like manner for the other 
co-ordinates. We thus obtain as the equivalent of the original 
systena of equations 






de^ de^ 


( 1 ). 


in which the differentiations of V are to be made without re- 
cognition of the equality subsisting between era and 6,^. 

The forces Tq, &c. are any whatever, subject, of course, 
to the condition of not producing so great a displacement or 
motion that the squares of the small quantities become sensible. 
If, as is often the case, the forces operating be made up of two 
parts, one constant with respect to time, and the other periodic, 
it is convenient to separate in imagination the two classes of 
effects produced. The effect due to the constant forces is exactly 
the same as if they acted alone, and is found by the solution 
of a statical problem. It will therefore generally be sufficient 
to suppose the forces periodic, the effects of any constant forces, 
<siich as gravity, being merely to alter the configuration about 
which the vibrations proper are executed. We may thus without 
any real loss of generality confine ourselves to periodic, and 
therefore by Fouiier s theorem to harmonic forces. 

We might therefore assume as expressions for circular 

functions of the time ; but, as we shall have frequent occasion 
to recognise in the course of this work, it is usually more con- 
venient to employ an imaginary exponential function, such as 
E where JF is a constant which may be complex. When the 

10 
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corresponding symbolical solution is obtained, its rea^l 
imaginary parts may be separated, and belong respectivolX 
the real and imaginary parts of the data. In this 
analysis gains considerably in brevity, inasmuch as differen'bi^'*^^^’^® 
and alterations of phase are expressed by merely modify ixng* 
complex coefficient without changing the form of the 
We therefore write 

% = &c. 


The minor determinants of the type ^ are rational ixi'beg'ral 

CuBfg 

functions of the symbol D, and operate on &c. accorciiJtig* 
the law 

/ (D) =/(^p) 

Our equations therefore assume the form 

= ^yjr. = A,^Pi, &c <:3), 

where Aj, &c. are certain complex constants. And ttie sym- 
bolical solutions are 


or by (2), 


A,\/-^e^p\ &c., 

gipt 


W, 


where V(ap) denotes the result of substituting for Z) in V. 

Consider first the case of a system exempt from friction. 

V and its differential coefficieuts are then even, fanction.-'s of 
D, so that V(ip) is real. Throwing away the imagiaai-y^ part 
of the solution, writing for A^, &c., we ha’ve 


A 


(-3>. 


If we suppose that the forces &c. (in the case of more 
than one generalized component) have all the same phase, they 
may be expressed by * J 

E,cos(j)t+a), E, cos (jpt+ a), &c. ; 

and then, as is easily seen, the co-ordinates themselves aLcr-roe 
in phase with the forces : ^ 


R 



The amplitudes of the vibrations depend among othex 
on the magnitude of V(t». Ifow, if the period of the 


(6>. 

■tfcii ngB 
fbjTces 
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be the same as one of those belonging to the .free vibrations, 
V (ip) = 0, and the amplitude becomes infinite. This is, of 
course, just the case in which it is essential to introduce the 
consideration of friction, from which no natural system is really 
exempt. 

If there be friction, V (ip) is complex ; but it may be divided 
into two parts — one real and the other purely imaginary, of which 
the latter depends entirely on the friction. Thus, if we put 


V (ip) = Vi (ip) + Va (ip) 

Vi, Vj are evea fuactions of ip, and therefore real. 
Ai = RxC^', our solution takes the form 






or, on throwing away the imaginary part, 

. _ Jti cos (pt + 01 + y) 


where 


tany = 


Vi(ip) 


0 ), 

If as before 


■(B), 

(9). 


We have said that Vo (ip) depends entirely on the friction ; but 
it is not true, on the other hand, that Vi(ip) is exactly the same, 
as if there had been no friction. However, this is approximately 
the case, if the friction he small ; because any part of V (ip), which 
•depends on the first power of the- coefficients of friction, is neces- 
.sarily imaginary. Whenever there is a coincidence between the 
period of the force and that of one of the free vibrations, (ipi) 
vanishes, and we have tan 7 = - oo , and therefore 


jRi s in (ft 61 ) 


( 10 ), 


indicating a vibration of large amplitude, ' only limited by the 
Motion. 


On the hypothesis of small friction, 6 is in general small, and 
so also is 7 , except in case of approximate equality of periods. 
With certain exceptions, therefore, the motion has nearly the 
same (or opposite) phase with the force that excites it. 

When a force expressed by a harmonic term acts on a system, 
the resulting motion is everywhere harmonic, and retains the 
miginal period, provided always that the .squarestof the displace- 

10—2 
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ments and velocities may be neglected- This important principle 
was enunciated by Laplace and applied by him to the theory of 
the tides. Its great generality was also recognised by Sir John 
Herschel, to whom we owe a formal demonstration of its truths 
If the force be not a harmonic function of the time, the types 
of vibration in different parts of the system are in general different 
from each other and from that of the force. The harmonic 
functions are thus the only ones which preserve their type un- 
changed, which, as was remarked in the Introduction, is a strong 
reason for anticipating that they correspond to simple tones. 


105. We now turn to a somewhat different kind of forced 
vibration, where, instead of forces as hitherto, given inexora- 
ble motions are prescribed. 

If we suppose that the co-ordinates ... i/r,. are given 

functions of the time, while the forces of the remaining types 
••• vanish, the equations of motion divide them- 
selves into two groups, viz. 


^11 "h ^12 -i- . . . 4- eim’^m = 


and 


"t ^r2'^2 4" • • • 4" Orrn'^m — 

1 'fi + er+1,2 ■^2 + ... 4“ m = 0 


( 1 ); 


.( 2 ). 


^■mi ''1^1 4" e^n2 '^>2 4" • • • 4*" e>mm — 0 j 
In each of the m — r equations of the latter group, the first ?* 
terms are known explicit functions of the time, and have the same 
effect as known forces acting on the system. The equations of 
this group are therefore sufficient to determine the unknown 
quantities ; after which, if required, the forces necessary to main- 
tain the prescribed motion may be determined from the first 
group. It is obvious that there is no essential difference between 
the two classes of problems of forced vibrations. 


106. The motion of a system devoid of friction and executing 
simple harmonic vibrations in consequence of prescribed variations 
of some of the co-ordinates, possesses a peculmrity parallel to those 
considered in §§ 74, 7.9. Let 

= Ax cos pt, ^^2 = Aq cos pt, &c., 

^ Encyc. Metrop. art. 323. Also Outlines of Astronomy ^ § 650. 
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in whicli the c[uantities Ai..,A^ are regarded as given, while the 
remaining ones are arbitrary. We have from the expressions for 
T and F, § 82, 

^ {T +V) = ^ (Cii 4- dll) Ai -f . . . + (0i2 4* C&12) AiAo 4“ . .. 

4- {i {cii — p- an) 4- ... 4- (Ci2 — (hi) ^1^24-...} cos 2pt, 
from which we see that the equations of motion express the con- 
dition that E, the variable part of T-hV, which is proportional to 

i (cii - J-r 4- . . . 4- (Ci 2 - p-chd AiA. 4- (1), 

shall be stationary in value, for all variations of the quantities 
Ar+i . . . w Let p'‘^ be the value of p- natural to the system when 
vibrating under ,the restraint defined by the ratios 

Ai r A^-^-A^ 2 Af^i r ..<^A>fYi\ 

then 

{^Cii..di^ 4- . .. -h C i 2-4. 1-424" .. .} -i- {■| uii-4.i-4‘ .. . 4" ai^AjA., 4- 
so that 

E= (p'^^-p^) [^aiiAi^-{- -\-ai.AiA.-h ...} ( 2 ). 

From this we see that if be certainly less than p '- ; that is, 
if the prescribed period be greater than any of those natural to 
the system under the partial constraint represented by 

JLi : .412... Ar, 

then E is necessarily positive, and the stationary value — there can 
be but one — is an absolute minimum. For a similar reason, if the 
prescribed period be less than any of those natural to the partially 
constrained system, E is an absolute maximum algebraically, but 
arithmetically an absolute minimuin. But when p- lies within the 
range of possible values of E may be positive or negative, and 
the actual value is not the greatest or least possible. Whenever 
a natural vibration is consistent with the imposed conditions, that 
will be the vibration assumed. The variable part of r4*F is then 
zero. 

For convenience of treatment we have considered apart the 
two great classes of forced vibrations and free vibrations; hut there 
is, of course, nothing to prevent their coexistence. After the lapse 
of a sufficient interval of time, the free vibrations always dis- 
appear, however small the friction may be. The case of abso- 
lutely no friction is purely ideal. 

There is one caution, however, which may not be superfluous 
in respect to the case where given motions are forced on the 
system. Suppose, as before, that the co-ordinates are 

given. Then the free vibrations, whose existence or non-existence 
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is a matter of indifFerence so far as the forced motion is concerned, 
must be understood to be such as the system is capable of, when 
the co-ordinates are not allowed to vary from zero. In 

order to prevent their varying, forces of the corresponding types 
must be introduced ; so that from one point of view the motion in 
question may be regarded as forced. But the applied forces are 
merely of the nature of a constraint ; and their eflfect is the same 
as a limitation on the freedom of the motion. 


106 6^. The principles of the last sections shew that if 
be given harmonic functions of the time Aioosj^t, 
J. 2 cospt,..., the forces of the other types vanishing, then the 
motion is determinate, unless p is so chosen as to coincide with 
one of the values proper to the system when are 

maintained at zero. As an example, consider the case of a 
membrane capable of vibrating transversely^ If the displacement 
at every point of the contour be given (proportional to cos pt), 
then in general the value in the interior is determinate ; but an 
exception occurs if p have one of the values proper to the 
membrane when vibrating with the contour held at rest. This 
problem is considered by M. Duhem^ on the basis of a special 
analytical investigation by Schwartz. It will be seen that it may 
be regarded as a particular case of a vastly more general theorem. 

A like result may be stated for an elastic solid of which the 
surface motion (proportional to cos pt) is given at every point. Of 
course, the motion at the boundary need not be more than partially 
given. Thus for a mass of air we may suppose given the motion 
oiomnal to a closed surface. The internal, motion is then deter- 
minate, unless the frequency chosen is one of those proper to the 
mass, when the surface is made unyielding. 


107. Very remarkable reciprocal relations exist between the 
forces and motions of different types, which may be regarded as 
extensions of the corresponding theorems for systems in which 
only F or T has to be considered (§72 and §§ 77, 78). If we sup- 
pose that all the component forces, except two — and “^ 2 — sire 
zero, we obtain from § 104, 






( 1 ). 


^ Goura de Physique Mathematique, Tome Second, p. 190, Paris, 1891. 
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We now consider two cases of motion for the same system ; first 
when % vanishes, and secondly (with dashed letters) when 
vanishes. If = 0, 

<N. 


Similarly, if 'SE^/ = 0, 




( 2 ). 


(3). 


In these equations V and its differential coefiScients are rational 
integral functions of the symbol jD; and since in every case 
ers = ^ is ^ symmetrical determinant, and therefore 

den de^r ^ * 

Hence we see that if a force act on the system, the co- 
ordinate 'v/rg is related to it in the same way as the co-ordinate ^lr^' 
is related to the force when this latter force is supposed to act 
alone. 

In addition to the motion here contemplated, there may be 
free vibrations dependent on a disturbance already existing at the 
moment subsequent to which all new sources of disturbance are 
included in ^ ; but these vibrations are themselves the effect of 
forces which acted previously. However small the dissipation 
may be, there must be an interval of time after which free vibra- 
tions die out, and beyond which it is unnecessary to go in taking 
account of the forces which have acted on a system. If therefore 
we include under forces of sufficient remoteness, there are no 
independent vibrations to be considered, and in this way the 
theorem may be extended to cases which would not at first sight 
appear to come within its scope. Suppose, for example, that the 
system is at rest in its position of equilibrium, and then begins to 
be acted on by a force of the first type, gradually increasing in 
magnitude from zero to a finite value ”^ 1 , at which point it ceases 
to increase. If now at a given epoch of time the force be sud- 
denly destroyed and remain zero ever afterwards, free vibrations of 
the system will set in, and continue until destroyed by friction. 
At any time t subsequent to the given epoch, the co-ordinate 
has a value dependent upon t proportional to The theorem 
allows us to assert that this value bear’s the same relation to ‘T'l 
as would at the same moment have borne to 'T'/, if the original 
cause of the vibrations had been a force of the second type in- 
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creasing gradually from zero to and then suddenly vanishing 
at the given epoch of time. We have already had an example of 
this in § 101, and a like result obtains when the cause of the 
original disturbance is an impulse, or, as in the problem of the 
pianoforte-string, a variable force of finite though short duration. 
In these applications of our theorem we obtain results relating to 
free vibrations, considered as the residual eifect of forces whose 
actual operation may have been long before. 


108. In an important class of cases the forces and are 
harmonic, and of the same period. We may represent them by 
where -dj and AJ may be assumed to be real, if the 
forces be in the same phase at the moments compared. The 
results may then be written 


aei2 

cLe^i J 


( 1 ), 


where ip is written for JD, Thus, 

A^ylr^ = ( 2 ). 

Since the ratio : A^ is by hypothesis real, the same is 

true of the ratio yjr/ : which signifies that the motions 

represented by those symbols are in the same phase. Passing 
to real quantities we may state the theorem thus: — 

If a force = Aj cos pt, acting on the system give rise to 
the motion = dAi cos (pt — e) ; then will a force 'T''/ = cos pt 
produce the motion yjr/ = ffA./ cos (pt — e). 

If there be no friction, e will be zero. 


If Ai=A 2 ', then But it must be remembered that 

the forces and * 5 ^ 2 ^ are not necessarily comparable, any more 
than the co-ordinates of corresponding, types, one of which for 
example may represent a linear and another an angular dis- 
placement. 

The reciprocal theorem may be stated in several ways, but 
before proceeding to these we will give another investigation, 
not requiring a knowledge of determinants. 

If and be two sets 
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of forces and corresponding displacements, the equations of 
motion, § 103, give 

+ ^2^/ 4- . . . = (ell'll + ei2'^2 + + . . .) 

+ a/To' (^2^ + 022 -^2 + ^->3 . 

Now, if all the forces vary as the effect of a symbolic 
operator such as ers on any of the quantities -yjr is merely to 
multiply that quantity by the constant found by substituting 
ip for D in ers> Supposing this substitution made, and having 
regard to the relations ers=^6sr, we may write 

+ . . . == enyfr-^yfri 4 - 622^2^2 + • . . 

4- 612 ('f i''^2 + + (3). 

Hence by the symmetry 

+ %y/r/ 4 - . . . = 4 - ^ 2^2 + ( 1 ), 

which is the expression of the reciprocal relation. 

109 . In the applications that we are about to make it 
will be supposed throughout that the forces of all types but 
two (which we may as well take as the first and second) are 


zero. Thus 

4 ^ 2 '^*/ == %'i^i + ^ 2^2 (!)• 

The consequences of this equation may be exhibited in three 
different ways. In the first we suppose that 

^Ir, = 0, ^i' = 0, 

whence ^}r 2 : (2), 


shewing, as before, that the relation of to in the first 
case when '$'0 = 0 is the same as the relation of to in 
the second case, when 'T'l = 0, the identity of relationship ex- 
tending to phase as well as amplitude. 

A few examples may promote the comprehension of a law, 
whose extreme generality is not unlikely to convey an impression 
of vagueness. 

If P and Q be two points of a horizontal bar supported in 
any manner (e.g. with one end clamped and the other free), a 
given harmonic transverse force applied at P will give at any 
moment the same vertical deflection at Q as would have been 
found at P, had the force acted at Q. 

If we take angular instead of linear displacements, the 
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theorem will run: — A given harmonic couple at P will give the 
same rotation at Q as the couple at Q would give at P. 

Or if one displacement he linear and the other angular, the 
result may be stated thus: Suppose for the first case that a 
harmonic couple acts at P, and for the second that a vertical 
force of the same period and phase acts at Q, then the linear 
displacement at Q in the first case has at every moment the 
same phase as the rotatory displacement at P in the second, 
and the amplitudes of the two displacements are so related that 
the maximum couple at P would do the same work in acting 
over the maximum rotation at P due to the force at Q, as the 
maximum force at Q would do in acting through the maximum 
displacement at Q due to the couple at P. In this case the 
statement is more complicated, as the forces, being of different 
kinds, cannot be taken equal 

If we suppose the period of the forces to be excessively long, 
the momentary position of the system tends to coincide with 
that in which it would be maintained at rest by the then acting 
forces, and the equilibrium theory becomes applicable. Our 
theorem then reduces to the statical one proved in § 72. 

As a second example, suppose that in a space occupied by 
air, and either wholly, or partly, confined by solid boundaries, 
there are two spheres A and ii, whose centres have one degree 
of freedom. Then a periodic force acting on A will produce 
the same motion in P, as if the parts were interchanged; and 
this, whatever membranes, strings, forks on resonance cases, or 
other bodies capable of being set into vibration, may be present in 
their neighbourhood. 

Or, if A and B denote two points of a solid elastic body 
of any shape, a force parallel to OX, acting at A, will produce 
the same motion of the point B parallel to OY as an equal force 
parallel to OY acting at B would produce in the point A, 
parallel to OX, 

Or again, let A and B be two points of a space occupied by 
air, between which are situated obstacles of any kind. Then a 
sound originating at A is perceived at B with the same intensity 
as that with which an equal sound originating at B would be per- 
ceived at The obstacle, for instance, might consist of a rigid 

1 Helmholtz, CrelUy Bd. lvii., 1859. The sotindsmust be such as in the absence 
of obstacles would diffuse themselves eq^ually in all directions. 
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wall pierced with one or more holes. This example corresponds 
to the optical law that if by any combination of reflecting or 
refracting surfaces one point can be seen from a second, the second 
can also be seen from the first. In Acoustics the sound shadows 
are usually only partial in consequence of the not insignificant 
value of the wave-length in comparison with the dimensions of 
ordinary obstacles : and the reciprocal relation is of considerable 
interest. 

A further example may be taken from electricity. Let there 
be two circuits of insulated wire A and B, and in their neigh- 
bourhood any combination of wire-circuits or solid conductors 
in communication with condensers. A periodic electro-motive 
force in the circuit A will give rise to the same current in B 
as would be excited in A if the electro-motive force operated 
in B. 

Our last example will be taken from the theory of conduction 
and radiation of heat, Newton’s law of cooling being assumed 
as a basis. The temperature at any point A of a conducting and 
radiating system due to a steady (or harmonic) source of heat 
at B is the same as the temperature at B due to an equal source 
at A. Moreover, if at any time the source at B be removed, the 
whole subsequent course of temperature at A will be the same as 
it would be at B if the parts of B and A were interchanged. 

110. The second way of stating the reciprocal theorem is 


arrived at by taking in (1) of § 109, 

= 0 , = 0 ; 

whence (1)» 

or 'T'l : 'v|r2 == 'T'a' : 'yjr/ (2), 


shewing that the relation of to yfr.j in the first case, when = 0, 
is the same as the relation of '^2 second case, vrhen 

^2 = 0 . 

Thus in the example of the rod, if the point P be held at 
rest while a given vibration is imposed upon Q (by a force there 
applied), the reaction at P is the same both in amplitude and 
phase as it would be at Q if that point were held at rest and 
the given vibration were imposed upon P. 

So if A and B be two electric circuits in the neighbourhood 
of any number of others, G, D , whether closed or terminating 
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in condensers, and a given periodic current be excited in A by 
the necessary electro-motive force, the induced electro-motive 
force in B is the same as it would be in A, if the parts of A 
and B were interchanged 

The third form of statement is obtained by putting in (1) 


of § 109, 

whence = 0 (3), 

or yjr, : = (4), 


proving that the ratio of to in the first case, when 'T'.j acts 
alone, is the negative of the ratio of fo in the second case, 
when the forces are so related as to keep a/t/ equal to zero. 

Thus if the point P of the rod be held at rest while a periodic 
force acts at Q, the reaction at P bears the same numerical ratio 
to the force at Q as the displacement at Q would bear to the 
displacement at P, if the rod were caused to vibrate by a force 
applied at P. 

111 . The reciprocal theorem has been proved for all systems 
in which the frictional forces can be represented by the function P, 
but it is susceptible of a further and an important generalization. 
We have indeed proved the existence of the function P for 
a large class of cases where the motion is resisted by forces 
proportional to the absolute or relative velocities, but there are 
other sources of dissipation not to be brought under this head, 
whose effects it is equally important to include ; for example, the 
dissipation due to the conduction or radiation of heat. Now 
although it be true that the forces in these' cases are not for all 
possible motions in a constant ratio to the velocities or displace- 
ments, yet in any actual case of periodic motion (r) they are 
necessarily periodic, and therefore, whatever their phase, ex- 
pressible by a sum of two terms, one proportional to the dis- 
placement (absolute or relative) and the other proportional to the 
velocity of the part of the system affected. If the coefficients 
be the same, not necessarily for all motions whatever, hut for all 
motions of the period t, the function F exists in the only sense 
required for our present purpose. In fact since it is exclusively 
with motions of period r that the theorem is concerned, it is 
plainly a matter of indifference whether the functions T, P, F 
are dependent upon t or not. Thus extended, the theorem is 
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perhaps sufficiently general to cover the whole field of dissipative 
forces. 

It is important to remember that the Principle of Reciprocity 
is limited to systems which vibrate about a configuration of eqid- 
librium,, and is therefore not to be applied without reservation to 
such a problem as that pre‘='ented by the transmission of sonorous 
waves through the atmosphere when disturbed by wind. The 
vibrations must also be of such a character that the square of the 
motion can be neglected throughout; otherwise our demonstra- 
tion would not hold good. Other apparent exceptions depend on 
a misunderstanding of the principle itself Care must be taken 
to observe a proper correspondence between the forces and dis- 
placements, the rule being that the action of the force over the 
displacement is to represent work done. Thus couples correspond 
to rotations, pressures to increments of volume, and so on. 

Ill a. The substance of the preceding sections is taken from 
a paper by the Author ^ in which the action of dissipative forces 
appears first to have been included. Reciprocal theorems of a 
special character, and with exclusion of dissipation, had been 
previously given by other writers. One, due to von Helmholtz, 
has already been quoted. Reference may also be made to the 
reciprocal theorem of Betti ^ relating to a uniform isotropic elastic 
solid, upon which bodily and surface forces act. Lamb^ has shewn 
that these results and more recent ones of von Helmholtz^ may 
be deduced from a very general equation established by Lagrange 
in the Micanique Analytique. 

Ill 6. In many cases of practical interest the external force^ 
in response to which a system vibrates harmonically, is applied at a 
single point. This may be called the driving-point, and it becomes 
important to estimate the reaction of the system upon it. When 
T and F only are sensible, or F and V only, certain general 
conclusions may be stated, of which a specimen will here be given. 
For further details reference must be made to a paper by the 
Author *1 

1 “ Some General Theorems relating to Vibrations,” Proc. Math. Soc., 1873. 

2 II Nuovo Ciniento, 1872. 

3 Proc. Math. Soc., Vol. xix., p. 144, Jan. 1888. 

^ Crelle, t. lOO, pp. 137, 213. 1886. 

*5 “The Beaction upon the Driving-pomt of a System executing Forced Harmonic 
Oscillations of various Periods.” Phil. Mag., May, 1886. 
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Consider a system, devoid of potential energy, in which the 
co-ordinate is made to vary by the operation of the harmonic 
force proportional to The other co-ordinates may be chosen 
arbitrarily, and it will be very convenient to choose them so that 
no product of them enters into the expressions for T and F. They 
would be in fact the normal co-ordinates of the system on the 
supposition that is constrained (by a suitable force of its own 
type) to remain zero. The expressions for T and thus take the 
following forms : — 

T = + icissfs- -f . . . 

+ + Clisxjrjfs +• -f (1). 

+ 4- buiriyjr^ 4- (2). 

The equations for a force proportional to are accordingly 
{i'pOfyi 4* ^n) "^1 “h d" ^ 12 ) ‘'^2 4' 4” ^ 13 ) '^3 4" • • • = , 

(ipai2 4 - & 12 ) 4" (ipc^zz 4“ 622 ) '^2 ” 

(ipaj^ 4- 613 ) 4- (ipas, -h = 0, 


~~ 4“ &11 


( 3 ). 


By means of the second and following equations 'xjro^ ... are 
expressed in terms of Introducing these values into the first 
equation, we get 

(i pai2 4- hi^y _ (ipais 4 - & 13 )- 
ipa22 4- 622 W<^33 4- is3 

The ratio is a complex quantity, of which the real' part 

corresponds to the work done by the force in a complete period 
and dissipated in the system. By an extension of electrical 
language we may call it the resistance of the system and denote it 
by the letter R'. The other part of the ratio is imaginary. If we 
denote it by ipL'^jrj^^ or L' will be the moment of inertia, or 
self-induction of electrical theory. We write therefore 

^, = (R^ipL')i, ( 4 ); 

and the values of R and L' are to be deduced by separation of the 
real and the imaginary parts of the right-hand member of (3). In 
this way we get 

A2 ( rt l-\ 

( 5 ). 


E>/ 7, s' I ^2 N? (^12^22 ~ ^22^^12)^ 


This is the value of the resistance as determined by the 
constitution of the system, and by the frequency of the imposed 
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vibration. Each component of the latter series (which alone 
involves p) is of the form apy (/9 -t- where a, 7 are all positive, 
and (as may be seen most easily by considering its reciprocal) 
increases continually as increases from zero to infinity. We 
conclude that as the frequency of vibration increases, the value of 
R' increases continuously with it. At the lower limit the motion 
is determined sensibly by the quantities h (the resistances) only, and 
the corresponding resultant resistance R is an absolute minimum, 
whose value is 

^11 “ S (Si2“/&22) (6). 

At the upper limit the motion is determined by the inertia, of 
the component parts without regard to resistances, and the value 
of is 

2, V ^12"" r V ^22^12)“ 

Oil Zf Y r -4 7 ;;; , 

O22 O22 U '32 

or . + (7). 

\ 0/22** ^22' 

When is either very large or very small, all the co-ordinates 
are in the same phase, and (6), ( 7 ) may be identified with 
2 ^1^. 

Also L' = tt,, - S + 2 (8). 

( 1.22 ^22 (^22* “t ^*^^22**) 

1x1 the latter series every term is positive, and continually 
diminishes as increases. Hence every increase of frequency is 
attended by a diminution of the moment of inertia, which tends 
ultimately to the minimum corresponding to the disappearance of 
the dissipative terms. 

If ^ be either very large or very small, (8) identifies itself 
with 2 TJ'\jri^ 

As a simple example take the problem of the reaction upon 
the primary circuit of the electric currents generated in a neigh- 
houriiig secondary circuit. In this case the co-ordinates (or rather 
their rates of increase) are naturally taken to he the currents 
themselves, so that '\jr^ is the primary, and the secondary 
current. In usual electrical notation we represent the coefficients 
of self-induction by L, iV, and of mutual induction by M, so that 
T = ^Lyjr^^ + 

and the resistances by B and S. Thus 
axi = J), ai2==ilf, (122 
hli = Bf hu 2 == 0, Z>22 ~ 3 


I 

* 


; 

if: 


;1 ■( 

ilfl 
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and (5) and (8) become at once 

= + 






..( 9 ), 

( 10 ). 


These fox'mulse were given originally by Maxwell, who remarked 
that the reaction of the currents in the secondary has the effect 
of increasing the effective resistance and diminishing the effective 
self-induction of the primary circuit. 

If the rate of alternation be very slow, the secondary circuit is 
without influence. If, on the other hand, the rate be very rapid, 

ii' = + M^B\N\ i' -Z ^ 


112. In Chapter in. we considered the vibrations of a system 
with one degree of freedom. The remainder of the present Chapter 
w'ill be devoted to some details of the case where, the degrees of 
freedom are two. 

If X and y denote the two co-ordinates, the expressions for T 
and F are of the form 


2jr = -H IMxij -h Bp ] . . 

%V^Aa?^%Bxy^Gf] 

so that, in the absence of friction, the equations of motion are 

Lx-i-My + Ax + By^X] 

Mx^By + Bx+Cy= Y] 

When there are no impressed forces, we have for the natural 
vibrations 

(LD^ -hA)x + + J5) y = 0 1 

{MD^-^B)x+(ND^^^C)y==0] 

I) being the symbol of differentiation with respect to time. 

If a solution of (3) be 'Xr is one of the 

roots of 

(iV + A) G) - -f- J?)‘^ = 0 (4), 

or 

■X{LN-M^) + X^{LG^NA--2MB)-^AG^B^ = 0 (o). 

The constants L, M, B; A, B, (7, are not entirely arbitrary. 
Since T and V are essentially positive, the following inequalities 
must be satisfied : — 

LB>M\ AG>B'^ (6). 

Moreover, B, A, G must themselves be positive. 
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We proceed to examine the effect of these restrictions on the 
roots of (5). 

In the first place the three coefficients in the equation are 
positive. For the first and third, this is ohvions from (6). The 
coefficient of 

= (JLG ^JNA Y + 2JIWAG - 2MB, 

in which, as is seen from (6), JLNAG is necessarily greater than 
MB. We conclude that the values of if real, are both 
negative. 

It remains to prove that the roots are in fact real. The 
condition to be satisfied is that the following quantity be not 
negative : — 

{LG +NA^ 2MBy - 4 {LN ^M^^){AG^ B‘^). 

After reduction this may be brought into the form 

4^{jL'N.B^JlIl.My 

+ (VZa - jNAf {{JLG - JWlf + 4 {JLWAG - MB)}, 

which shews that the condition is satisfied, since (7 — iO 

is positive. This is the analytical proof that the values of are 
both real and negative ; a fact' that might have been anticipated 
without any analysis from the physical constitution of the system, 
whose vibrations they serve to express. 

The two values of X^ are different, unless both 

JLN.B^JAC.M^Q ) 

JLG-JNA=^() ) 

which require that 

L : M : N^A : B : G (7). 

The common spherical pendulum is an example of this case. 

By means of a suitable force Y the co-ordinate y may be 
prevented from varying. The system then loses one degree of 
freedom, and the period corresponding to the remaining one is in 
general different from either of those possible before the introduc- 
tion of Y. Suppose that the types of the motions obtained by 
thus preventing in turn the variation of y and x are respectively 
Then /jrY, are the roots of the equation 


R. 
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being that obtained from (4) by suppressing M and B. Hence 
(4) may itself be put into the form 

m - yUxO - 1^^) = (M\^ By (8), 

which shews at once that neither of the roots of can be 
intermediate in value between and A little further 

examination will prove that one of the roots is greater than both 
the quantities /jl^, fi 2 % and the other less than both. For if we put 

/(X-) = LJSF (V “ fxy) (V — - {Mx^ -f By, 

we see that when X^ is very small, / is positive (AO— B'^); when 
X^ decreases (algebraically) to f changes sign and becomes 
negative. Between 0 and /u,y there is therefore a root ; and also 
by similar reasoning between /i,/ and — oo . We conclude that the 
tones obtained by subjecting the system to the two kinds of con- 
straint in question are both intermediate in pitch between the 
tones given by the natural vibrations of the system. In particular 
cases fj^i may be equal,, and then 

, JTn^^±b -Jag±b 

JLN^M JLN^M ^ 

This proposition may be generalized. Any kind of constraint 
which leaves the system still in possession of one degree of free- 
dom may be regarded as the imposition of a forced relation 
between the co-ordinates, such as 

a^ + /3y = 0 (10). 

Now if OLCO 4- ^y, and any other homogeneous linear func- 
tion of X and y, be taken as new variables, -the same argument 
proves that the single period possible to the system after the 
introduction of the constraint, is intermediate in value between 
those two in which the natural vibrations were previously per- 
formed. Conversely, the two periods which become possible 
when a constraint is removed, lie one on each side of the original 
period. 

If the values of X^ be equal, which can only happen when 
L : M : F=A : B : 0, 

the introduction of a constraint has no effect on the period ; for 
instance, the limitation of a spherical pendulum to one vertical 
plane. 

113. As a simple example of a system with two degrees of 
freedom, we may take a stretched string of length I, itself without 
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inertia, but carrying two equal masses m at distances a and h from 
one end (Fig. 17). Tension = 2\. 

Fig. 17. 


If X and y denote the displacements, 
22' = m 4- 2 /*), 

2F=r.P+<4::ll’ + 

[a b — a 



Since T and F are not of the same form, it follows that the 
two periods of vibration are in every case unequal. 


If the loads be symmetrically attached, the character of the 
two component vibrations is evident In the first, which will have 
the longer period, the two weights move together, so that x and y 
remain equal throughout the vibration. In the second x and y are 
numerically equal, but opposed in sign. The middle point of the 
string then remains at rest, and the two masses are always to 
be found on a straight line passing through it. In the first case 
(jo--y=Q, and in the second x-\-y=^0] so that and x-^-y 

are the new variables which must be assumed in order to reduce 
the functions T and F simultaneously to a sum of squares. 


For example, if the masses be so attached as to divide the 
string into three equal parts. 


2F=^' {{x+yy^Z{x-yr] ^ 


( 1 ). 


from which we obtain as the complete solution, 


x + y^Aco^{J^-^.t 


-fa 


— 2 / = JS cos 


Im 


■t+^) 


•(2X 


where, as usual, the constants JL, a, B, /3 are to be determined, by 
the initial circumstances. 


114. When the two natural periods of a system are nearly 
equal, the phenomenon of intermittent vibration sometimes pre- 
sents itself in a very curious manner. In order to illustrate this, 

11—2 
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we may recur to the string loaded, we will now suppose, with two 
equal masses at distances from its ends equal to one- fourth of the 
length. If the middle point of the string were absolutely fixed, 
the two similar systems on either side of it would be completely 
independent, or, if the whole he considered as one system, the two 
periods of vibration would be equal. We now suppose that 
instead of being absolutely fixed, the middle point is attached to 
springs, or other, machinery, destitute of inertia, so that it is' 
capable of yielding slightly. The reservation as to inertia is to 
avoid the introduction of a third degree of freedom. 

From the symmetry it is evident that the fundamental vibra- 
tions of the system are those represented by and x — y. 

Their periods are slightly different, because, on account of the 
yielding of the centre, the potential energy of a displacement 
when X and y are equal, is less than that of a displacement 
when X and y are opposite; whereas the kinetic energies are 
the same for the two kinds of vibration. In the solution 

+ = cos(7ii^+ a) I 

C0S(722^ + /S) j ^ 

we are therefore to regard Ui and % as nearly, but not quite, equal 
Now let us suppose that initially x and x vanish. The conditions 
are 

-4 cos a 4- £ cos /3 = 0 I 
riiA sin a + sin ^ = 0 j ’ 

which give approximately 

Jl 4- jB = 0, a = 


Thus 


X— Asm — ^ — t sin ( — ^ ^ ^ ) 

. fni + rio , \ 

y —Acos — 2 — t cos f — 2 ^ h aj 


( 2 ). 


The value of the co-ordinate x is here approximately ex- 
pressed by a harmonic term, whose amplitude, being proportional 
to sin-|(i? 2 - is a slowly varying harmonic function of the 
time. The vibrations of the co-ordinates are therefore intermittent, 
and so adjusted that each amplitude vanishes at the moment that 
the other is at its maximum. 

This phenomenon may be prettily shewn by a tuning fork of 
very low pitch, heavily weighted at the ends, and firmly held by 
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screwing the stalk into a massive support. When the fork vibrates 
in the normal manner, the rigidity, or want of rigidity, of the 
stalk does not come into play ; but if the displacements of the two 
prongs be in the same direction, the slight yielding of the stalk 
entails a small change of period. If the fork be excited by striking 
one prong, the vibrations are intermittent, and appear to transfer 
themselves backwards and forwards between the prongs. Unless, 
however, the support be very firm, the abnormal vibration, which 
involves a motion of the centre of inertia, is soon dissipated ; and 
then, of course, the vibration appears to become steady. If the 
fork be merely held in the hand, the phenomenon of intermittence 
cannot be obtained at all. 

115. The stretched string with two attached masses may be 
used to illustrate some general principles. For example, the period 
of the vibration which remains possible when one mass is held 
at rest, is intermediate between the two free periods. Any in- 
crease in either load depresses the pitch of both the natural 
vibrations, and conversely. If the new load be situated at a point 
of the string not coinciding with the places where the other loads 
are attached, nor with the node of one of the two previously 
possible free vibrations (the other has no node), the effect is still 
to prolong both the periods, already present. With regard to the 
third finite period, which becomes possible for the first time after 
the addition of the new load, it must be regarded as derived from 
one of iiifinitely small magnitude, of which an indefinite number 
may be supposed to form part of the system. It is instructive 
to trace the effect of the introduction of a new load and its gradual 
increase from zero to infinity, but for this purpose it will be 
simpler to take the case where there is but one other. At the 
commencement there is one finite period Ti, and another of in- 
finitesimal magnitude r^. As the load increases becomes finite, 
and both and continually increase. Let us now consider 
what happens when the load becomes very great. One of the 
periods is necessarily large and capable of growing beyond all 
limit. The other must approach a fixed finite limit. The first 
belongs to a motion in which the larger mass vibrates nearly as 
.if the other were absent ; the second is the period of the vibration 
of the smaller mass, taking place much as if the larger were fixed. 
Now since Tj and Ts can never be equal, ti must be always the 
greater ; and we infer, that as the load becomes continually larger. 
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it is Ti that increases indefinitely, and that approaches a, finite 
limit. 

We now pass to the consideration of forced vibrations. 

116. The general equations for a system of two deg'^ees of 
freedom including friction are 

i^LD“ dD -{■ S)y — X ') ^1) 

{ND^^ + H. (7)2/ = F J * ^ ‘ 

In what follows we shall suppose that F= 0, and that .ST — 

The solution for y is 

(B — p-M + 

^ ”** {A -p^L + i^p) {G —prN + i^p) — {B —p^M + i^pY 

If the connection between sc and y be of a loose eharacher, the 
constants i/, A B are small, so that the term (B -4- ^(Bpy 

in the denominator may in general be neglected. When this 
is permissible, the co-ordinate y is the same as if sc had beexi pre- 
vented from varying, and a force T had been introduced “whose 
magnitude is independent of JT, 7, and G, But if, in conseq^ixemce 
of an approximate isochronism between the force and one of hhe 
motions which become possible when ^ or y is constrained to be 
zero, either A—p^L-+iap or G i-iyp he small, thexL the 
term in the denominator containing the coefficients of nxutnal 
influence must be retained, being no longer relatively uiiiinpairtaa.t ; 
and the solution is accordingly of a more complicated characfcex*. 

Symmetry shews that if we had assumed Z = 0, F= we 

should have found the same value for x as now obtains for y. This 
is the Eeciprocal Theorem of | 108 applied to a system caj>al:>le 
of two independent motions. The string and two loads may ^ga/in 
be referred to as an example. 


117. So far for an imposed force. We shall next suppose 
that it is a motion of one co-ordinate (4? = that is prescndbod, 
while r=(); and for greater simplicity we shall confine oursxelves 
to the case where ^ = 0. The value of y is 

{£^Mp)e^p^ 

C — Np + % jp ^ 

Ut ns now inquire into the reaction of this motion on £B 
We hfcve 

(MIfi + B)v = ~ 

0 — + i<Yp 


( 2 ). 
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If the real and imaginary parts of the coefficient of be re- 
spectively A' and id'p, we may put 

(MB^^-B)y^A'x^(ix (3), 


and 


A' = - 


a = 


((7 — 




(5). 


■ ((7 _ -f 7^ 

It appears that the effect of the reaction, of y (over and above 
what would be caused by holding y = 0) is represented by changing 
A into A A A\ and a into a + a', where A' and ot! have the above 
values, and is therefore equivalent to the effect of an alteration in 
the coefficients of spring and friction. These alterations, however, 
are not constants, but functions of the period of the motion con- 
templated, whose character we now proceed to consider. 

Let n be the value of p corresponding to the natural frictionless 
period of y {x being maintained at zero); so that (7— 

Then 

N — n^) ^ 


ct' = (B- Mff 


- q-Af q- fp^ 
7 


.( 6 ). 


In most cases with which we .are practically concerned 7 is 
small, and interest centres mainly on values of p not much differ- 
ing from m We shall accordingly leave out of account the 
variations of the positive factor {B — Mp^Y, and in the small term 
7y, substitute for p its approximate value n. When p is not 
nearly equal to n, the term in question is of no importance. 

As might be anticipated from the general principle of work, 
od is always positive. Its maximum value occurs when p=n> 
nearly, and is then proportional to which varies inversely 

with 7. This might not have been expected on a superficial view 
of the matter, for it seems rather a paradox that, the greater the 
friction, the less should be its result. But it must be remembered 
that 7 is only the coefficient of friction^ and that when 7 is small 
the maximum motion is so much increased that the whole work 
spent against friction is greater than if 7 were more considerable. 

But the point of most interest is the dependence of A' on p. 
If p be less than n, A' negative. As p passes through the value 
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A' vanishes, and changes sign. When A' is negative, the in- 
fluence of y is to diminish the recovering power of the vibration x, 
and we see that this happens when the forced vibration is slower 
than that natural to y. The tendency of the vibration y is thus 
to retard the vibration x, if the latter be already the slower, but 
to accelerate it, if it be already the more rapid, only vanishing in 
the critical case of perfect isochronism. The attempt to make x 
vibrate at the rate determined by n is beset with a peculiar 
difficulty, analogous to that met with in balancing a heavy 
body with the centre of gravity above the support. On which- 
ever side a slight departure from precision of adjustment may 
occur the influence of the dependent vibration is always to increase 
the error. Examples of the instability of pitch accompanying a 
strong resonance will come across us hereafter ; but undoubtedly 
the most interesting application of the results of this section is to 
the explanation of the anomalous refraction, by substances possess- 
ing a very marked selective absorption, of the two kinds of light 
situated (in a normal spectrum) immediately on either side of the 
absorption bandh It was observed by Christiansen and Kundt, 
the discoverers of this remarkable phenomenon, that media of the 
kind in question (for example, in alcoholic solution) refract 
the ray immediately helow the absorption-band abnormally in 
excess, and that above it in defect. If we suppose, as on other 
grounds it would be natural to do, that the intense absorption is 
the result of an agreement between the vibrations of the kind of 
light affected, and some vibration proper to the molecules of the 
absorbing agent, our theory would indicate that for light of some- 
what greater period the effect must be the same as a relaxation of 
the natural elasticity of the ether, manifesting itself by a slower 
propagation and increased refraction. On the other side of the 
absorption-band its influence must be in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

In order to trace the law of connection between A' and p, take, 
for brevity, a, N {p^ — n-) —x, so that 

Af ^ 

J. X 

-h 

When the sign of x is changed, A' is reversed with it, but pre- 
serves its numerical value. When a; = 0, or ± oo , A' vanishes. 

^ FMl. Mag., May, 1872. Also Sellmeier, Pogg. Ann. t. cxliiL p. 272, 1871. 
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Hence the oiigin is on the representative curve (Fig. 18), and the 
axis of dc is an asymptote. The maximum and minimum values of 
A.' occur ^hen x is respectively equal to + a, or - a ; and then 

^ 1 

+ cx} " 2iX’ * 

The corresponding values of p are given by 

= ( 7 ). 

Hence, the smaller the value of a or y, the greater will be the 
maximum alteration of J.,and the corresponding value of p will 
approach nearer and nearer to n. It may he -well to repeat, that in 
■fche optical application a diminished 7 is attended by an increased 
maximum absorption. When the adjustment of periods is such as 
■to favour A' as much as possible, the corresponding value of a is 
one half of its maximum. 


CHAPTER VI. 



TRANSVERSE VIBRATIONS OF STRINGS. 

118. Among vibrating bodies there are none that occupy a 
more prominent position than Stretched Strings. From the 
earliest times they have been employed for musical purposes, 
and in the present day they still form the essential parts of such 
important instruments as the pianoforte and the violin. To the 
mathematician they must always possess a peculiar interest as the 
battle-field on which were fought out the controversies of D’Alem- 
bert, Euler, Bernoulli and Lagrange, relating to the nature of the 
solutions of partial differential equations. To the student of 
Acoustics they are doubly important. In consequence of the com- 
parative simplicity of their theory, they are the ground on which 
difficult or doubtful questions, such as those relating to the nature 
of simple tones, can be most advantageously faced ; while in the 
form of a Monochord or Sonometer, they afford the most generally 
available means for the comparison of pitch. 

The 'string’ of Acoustics is a perfectly uniform and flexible 
filament of solid matter stretched between two fixed points — in 
fact an ideal body, never actually realized in practice, though 
closely approximated to by most of the strings employed in music. 
We shall afterwards see how to take account of any small devia- 
tions from complete flexibility and uniformity. 

The vibrations of a string may be divided into two distinct 
classes, which are practically independent of one another, if the 
amplitudes do not exceed certain limits. In the first class the 
displacements and motions of the particles are longitudinal, so 
that the string always retains its straightness. The potential 
energy of a displacement depends, not on the whole tension, but 
on the cha/nges of tension which occur in the various parts of the 
string, due to the increased or diminished extension. In order to 
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calculate it we must know the relation between the extension of 
a string and the stretching force. The approximate law (given hy 
Hooke) may be expressed by saying that the extension varies 
as the tension, so that if I and V denote the natural and the 
stretched lengths of a string, and T the tension, 

I' -I T 

T-e W’ 

where U is s, constant, depending on the material and the section, 
which may he interpreted to mean the tension that would be 
necessary to stretch the string to twice its natural length, if the 
law applied to so great extensions, which, in general, it is far 
from doing. 

119 . The vibrations of the second kind are transverse ; that is 
to say, the particles of the string move sensibly in planes perpen- 
dicular to the line of the string. In this case the potential energy 
of a displacement depends upon the general tension, and the 
small variations of tension accompanying the additional stretching 
due to the displacement may be left out of account. It is here 
assumed that the stretching due to the motion may be neglected 
in comparison with that to which the string is already subject in 
its position of equilibrium. Once assured of the fulfilment of this 
condition, we do not, in the investigation of transverse vibrations, 
require to know anything farther of the law of extension. 

The most general vibration of the transverse, or lateral, kind 
may be resolved, >s we shall presently prove, into two sets of 
component normal vibrations, executed in perpendicular planes. 
Since it is only in the initial circumstances that there can be any 
distinction, pertinent to the question, between one plane and 
another, it is sufficient for most purposes to regard the motion as 
entirely confined to a single plane passing through the line of the 
string. 

In treating of the theory of strings it is usual to commence 
with two particular solutions of the partial differential equation, 
representing the transmission of waves in the positive and nega- 
tive directions, and to combine these in such a manner as to suit 
the case of a finite string, whose ends are maintained at rest ; 
neither of the solutions taken by itself being consistent with the 
existence oi nodes, or places of permanent rest. This aspect of the 
question is very important, and we shall fully consider it; but it 
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seems scarcely 'desirable to found tbe solution in the first instance 
on a property so peculiar to a iiniform string as the undisturbed 
transmission of waves. We will proceed by the more general 
method of assuming (in conformity with what was proved in the 
last chapter) that the motion may be resolved into normal com- 
ponents of the harmonic type, and determining their periods and 
character by the special conditions of the system. 

Towards carrying out this design the first step would naturally 
be the investigation of the partial differential equation, to which 
the motion of a continuous string is subject. But in order to 
throw light on a point, which it is most important to understand 
clearly, — the connection between finite and infinite freedom, and 
the passage corresponding thereto between arbitrary constants 
and arbitrary functions, we will commence by following a some- 
what different course. 

120. In Chapter ill. it was pointed out that the fundamental 
vibration of a string would not be entirely altered in character, 
if the mass were concentrated at the middle point. Following 
out this idea, we see that if the whole string were divided into a 
number of small parts and the mass of each concentrated at its 
centre, we might by sufficiently multiplying the number of parts 
arrive at a system, still of finite freedom, but capable of represent- 
ing the continuous string with any desired accuracy, so far at 
least as the lower component vibrations are concerned. If the 
analytical solution for any number of divisions can be obtained, 
its limit will give the result corresponding to a uniform string. 
This is the method followed by Lagrange. 

Let I be the length, pi the whole mass of the string, so that 
p denotes the mass per unit length, Tj the tension. 


Pig. 19. 



The length of the string is divided into m + 1 equal parts (a), 
so that 


(m-f l)a = Z 


( 1 )- 
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At the m points of division equal masses {(jl) are supposed 
centrated, which are the representatives of the mass of the 
tions (a) of the string, which they severally bisect. The mass of 
each terminal portion of length is supposed to be concentrated 
at the final points. On this understanding, we have 

(m+l)//, = pZ 

We proceed to investigate the vibrations of a string, itself 
devoid of inertia, but loaded at each of m points equidistant 
{a) from themselves and from the ends, with a mass 

If denote the lateral displacements of the 

loaded points, including the initial and final points, we have the 
following expressions for T and F, 

/^ ( + ••• + 

^ = (fs - + • • . + (fm+2 - ■ ■ ■ ( 4 ), 

with the conditions that and vanish. These give by 

Lagrange’s Method the m equations of motion, 

B'yjri + A'xJr.j + B'xirg = 0 ' 

B^|r2 A Byjr^ =0 

B'\{r^ AA^|r^ AByjrQ =0 “ •• 

Bf'.n, + A'yjr^ji.i + ^'^m+2 = 0 

977 m 

where + 

Cti ct 

Supposing now that the vibration under consideration is one 
of normal type, we assume that &c. are all proportional to 

•cos (nt — e), where n remains to be determined. A and B may 
then be regarded as constants, with a substitution of — for Dl 

If for the sake of brevity we put 

G^A^B = -2 + ^^ 

the determinantal equation, which gives the values of assumes 
the form 
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Gy 1, 0, 0, 0 m rows 

1, G, 1, 0, 0 

0 , 1 , Gy 1 , 0 

0, 0, 1, G, 1 =0 (8). 

0, 0, 0, 1, G 


From this equation the values of the roots might be found. 
It may be proved that, if (7 = 2 cos 6, the determinant is equivalent 
to sin (w -f 1) ^ -r- sin ^ ; but we shall attain our object with greater 
ease directly from (5) by acting on a hint derived from the known 
results relating to a continuous string, and assuming for trial a 
particular type of vibration. Thus let a solution be 

= P sin (r — 1) /3 cos (;nt — e) (9), 

a form which secures that = In order that '^^-+2 
vanish, 

(m + 1) ^ = 5 TT (10), 

where $ is an integer. Substituting the assumed values of in 
the equations (5), we find that they are satisfied, provided that 

2Bcos^ + A-=0 (11); 

so that the value of 7i in terms of /3 is 



A normal vibration is thus represented by 

■^r = Ps sin — — COS (n,^ - 6s) (13), 

m -h 1 

where rig =2 

and Fg, eg denote arbitrary constants independent of the general 
constitution of the system. The m admissible values of n are 
found from (14) by ascribing to 5 in succession the values 1, 2, 
3...m, and are all different. If we take 5 = m4-l, vanishes, 
so that this does not correspond to a possible vibration. Greater 
values of s give only the same periods over again. If w + 1 be 
even, one of the values of n — that, namely, corresponding to- 


Pi . STT 

— sin ttt ^ 

fjua 2(m + l) 
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s = ^(ot + 1),— is the same as would he found in the case of only 
a single load (m = 1). The interpretation is obvious. In the kind 
of vibration considered every alternate particle remains at rest, so 
that the intermediate ones really move as though they were 
attached to the centres of strings of length 2a, fastened at 
the ends. 

The most general solution is found by putting together all the 
possible particular solutions of normal type 

s=m — 2 .) stt 

= E Ps sin i cos (nj - ejl ( 15 ), 

‘ S=1 '111 + 1 

and, by ascribing suitable values to the arbitrary constants, can 
he identified with the vibration resulting from arbitrary initial 
circumstances. 

Let X denote the distance of the particle r from the end of the 
string, so that (r — !)« = ;»; then by substituting for ju. and a 
from (1) and (2), our solution may he written, 

^}r (ai) = Fs sin s y- cos - e^) (16), 


% 


2 (?7l + l) 

I 



Stt 

2 (77i+ 1) 


(H). 


In order to pass to the case of a continuous string, we have 
only to put m infinite. The first equation retains its form, and 
specifies the displacement at any point w. The limiting form of 
the second is simply 


n = - 


Stt 



(18), 


whence for the periodic time, 

_ / P 


(19). 


The periods of the component tones are thus aliquot parts of 
that of the gravest of the series, found by putting s = l. The 
whole motion is in all cases periodic ; and the period is 21 
This statement, however, must not be understood as excluding 
a shorter period; for in particular cases any number of the 
lower components may be absent. All that is asserted is that the 
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above-mentioned interval of time is sufficient to bring about a com- 
plete recurrence. We defer for the present any further discussion 
of the important formula (19), but it is interesting to observe the 
approach to a limit in (17), as m is made successively greater and 
greater. For this purpose it will be sufficient to take the gravest 
tone for which 5 = 1, and accordingly to trace the variation of 

2 (m -f 1) . TT 

— ^ sin w • 

TT 2 (m -f 1) 

The following are a series of simultaneous values of the func- 
tion and variable : — 


m 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

19 

39 

2 (W + 1 ) . TT 

— i ^ sm-x-T 

TT 2(97^ + l) 

•9003 

•9549 

-9745 

•9836 

•9959 

•9990 

•9997 


It will be seen that for very moderate values of m the limit is 
closely approached. Since m is the number of (moveable) loads, 
the case m = 1 corresponds to the problem investigated in Chapter 
III., but in comparing the results we must remember that we there 
supposed the whole mass of the string to be concentrated at the 
centre. In the present case the load at the centre is only half as 
great; the remainder being supposed concentrated at the ends, 
where it is without effect. 

From the fact that our solution is general, it follows that any 
initial form of the string can be represented by 

'f' {x) — (P cos e)^ sin 5 -J- (20). 

And, since any form possible for the string at all may be 
regarded as initial, we infer that any finite single valued function 
of X, which vanishes at ^ = 0 and x = can be expanded within 
those limits in a series of sines of Trxjl and its multiples, — which 
is a case of Fourier’s theorem. We shall presently shew how the 
more general form can be deduced. 

121. We might now determine the constants for a continuous 
.string by integration as in § 93, but it is instructive to solve the 
problem first in the general case (m finite), and afterwards to 
proceed to the limit. The initial conditions are 
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t(a) = ^ism j- +A.,sm 2 j- + ... +A,„sm my , 
A/r(2a) = Asia 2™ +42sin4^ + ... 2m~ , 


i / \ A * V/ Cl/ j # ^ iiiJL* . ^ nrii 

f (ma) = J 1 sm m y 4- .A 2 sin y + . . . + ^ sin mm y ; 

where, for brevity, ^s = P5Cosea, and ^{^(a), ^|r(2a) 

are the initial displacements of the m particles. 

To determine any constant A^, multiply the first equation by 
sm(s7ra/l), the second by sin (2s7ra/l), &c., and add the results. 
Then, by Trigonometry, the coefficients of all the constants, except 
As, vanish, while that of ^5 = + Hence 

^ = -2 ^lr(ra) sin rs -7- dX 

We need not stay here to write down the values of (equal 

to Ps sin €s) as depending on the initial velocities. When a becomes 
infinitely small, ra under the sign of summation ranges by infi- 
nitesimal steps from zero to L At the same time — i-, =?, 
^ m -fi r 

so that writing ra = 00, a = (fo, we have ultimately 

= | (*) ( 2 ), 

.expressing in terms of the initial displacements. 


122. We will now investigate independently the partial differ- 
•ential equation governing the transverse motion of a perfectly 
flexible string, on the suppositions (1) that the magnitude of the 
tension may be considered constant, (2) that the square of the 
inclination of any part of the string to its initial direction may be 
neglected. As before, p denotes the linear density at any point, 
and 2\ is the constant tension. Let rectangular co-ordinates be 
taken parallel, and perpendicular to the string, so that x gives the 
equilibrium and x, y, z the displaced position of any imrticle at 
time t The forces acting on the element dx are the tensions at 

^ Todhunters InU Calc^t p. 267. 

19 . 
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its two ends, and any impressed forces Yp dx, Zp dx. By D'Alem- 
bert's Principle these form an equilibrating system with the 
reactions against acceleration, —pd^y/dt^, —pd-zidf. At the 
point X the components of tension are 

dy rp ^ 

^^dx^ ^dx' 

if the squares of dyjdx, dzjdx be neglected ; so that the forces 
acting on the element dx arising out of the tension are 



Hence for the equations of motion, 
dt^ p dx^ 

^ [ 

df p dx^'^ ^ 

from which it appears that the dependent variables y and z are 
altogether independent of one another. 

The student should* compare these equations with the corre- 
sponding equations of finite differences in § 120. The latter may 
be written 

(a: - a) + (a; + a) - 2 -^ (a;)}. 

Now in the limit, when a becomes infinitely small, 
i/r (a; — a) -h + 0 -) — 2^|r (x) = i/r" (x) 
while pL — pa] and the equation assumes ultimately the form 

. Ti d^ . . 

agreeing with (1). 

In like manner the limiting forms of (3) and (4) of § 120 are 


* 

J 

/dyY , 

M do; 

\dtJ 

(2), 

II 



\dxj 

(3),. 


which may also be proved directly. 


1-22.] differential equations. j-f) 

The fil'st is obvious from the definition of T. To prove the 
•econd, it is sufficient to notice that the potential enerm- in Itjv 
configuration is the work required to produce the nece^sin- 
stretching against the tension Reckoning from the contivm J 
,ion of equilibrium, we have MbHra- 


und, so far as the third power of 


dx^ 



123.’ In most of the applications that we shall have to make 
lie density p is constant, there are no impressed forces, and the 
action may be supposed to take place in one plane. We may 
Hen conveniently write 



■xid the differential equation is expressed by 

d (aty da^ 

If we now assume that y varies as cos maty our equation 
►ecomes 

d-y . - 

^ 3 ). 

£ which the most general solution is 

y = {A sin mx + G cos mx) cos mat (4). 


This, however, is not the most general harmonic motion of 
He period in question. In order to obtain the latter, we must 
,ssume 

y = yi cos mat + y% sin mat (5), 

vHere yi, y^ are functions of x, not necessarily the s^e. On 
uHstitution in (2) it appears that y^ and y^ are subject to equations 
£ the form (8), so that finally 

y=^{A sin mx + G cos mx) cos mat ) 

+ (i? sin + D cos wa?) sin J ^ 

la expression containing four arbitrary constants. For any con- 
Lnuous length of string satisfying without interruption the differ- 

12—2 
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entiai equation, this is the most general solution possible, under 
the condition that the motion at eyerj point shall be simple 
harmonic. But whenever the string forms part of a system 
vibrating freely and without dissipation, we know froim former 
chapters that all parts are simultaneously in the sanae phase^ 


which requires that 

A : B^O : D ( 7 ); 

and then the most general vibration of simple harmonic type is 
2 / = {a sin mx + J3 cos mx] cos {mat - e) (8) ’ 


124. The most simple as well as the most important problem 
connected with our present subject is the investigation of the free 
vibrations of a finite string of length I held fast at both its ends. 
If we take the origin of x at one end, the terminal conditions are 
that when u;=0, and when y vanishes for all values of i 
The first requires that in (6) of § 123 

0, i> = 0 -'•(!)' 

and the second that ’ 

smml = 0 (2), 

or that ml sir, where s is an integer. We learn that the only 
harmonic vibrations possible are such as make 


and then 

y = sin^(^^cos^Vssm^^j (4). 

:Sow we know a priori that whatever the motion may te it 
can te represented as a sum of simple harmonic vibrations, and 

we therefore conclude that the most general solution for a string 
nxed at 0 and I, is 


^ J sin ^ (a, cos ^ sin (5). 

.0 ,_1. It, 

( 6 ). 

m^tther eoaponents have f^riod. „hith ar. aliqaot p.rts 
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so that, as has been already stated, the whole motion is uiidtr all 
circumstances periodic in the time The sound emitted con- 
stitutes in general a musical note, according to our definition of 
that term, whose pitch is fixed by Tj, the period of its gravest 
component. It may happen, however, in special cases that the 
gravest vibration is absent, and yet that the whole motion is not 
periodic in any shorter time. This condition of things occurs, if 
vanish, while, for example, and + are 

finite. In such cases the sound could hardly be called a note: 
but it usually happens in practice that, when the gravest tone Ls 
absent, some other takes its place in the character of fundamental, 
and the sound still constitutes a note in the ordinary sense, 
though, of course, of elevated pitch. A simple case is when all 
the odd components beginning with the first are missing. The 
whole motion is then periodic in the time and if the second 
component be present, the sound presents nothing unusual. 

The pitch of the note yielded by a string (6), and the character 
of the fundamental vibration, were first investigated on mechanical 
principles by Brook Taylor in 1715 ; hut it is to Daniel Bernoulli 
(1755) that we owe the general solution contained in (5). He 
obtained it, as we have done, by the synthesis of particular 
solutions, permissible in accordance with his Principle of the 
Coexistence of Small Motions. In his time the generality of the 
result so arrived at was open to question ; in fact, it was the 
opinion of Euler, and also, strangely enough, of Lagrange \ that 
the series of sines in (5) was not capable of representing an 
arbitrary function ; and Bernoulli s argument on the other side, 
di'awn from the infinite number of the disposable constants, 
was certainly inadequate^. 

Most of the laws embodied in Taylor s formula (6) had l^en 
discovered experimentally long before (1636) by Mersenne. They 
raay he stated thus : — 


^ See Eiemann’s Partielle Differential Gleichungen, § 78. 

® Dr Young, in liis memoir of 1800, seems to have understood this matter <|iiite 
correctly. He says, “ At the same time, as M. Bernoulli has justly ol»«Ted, since 
every figure may be infinitely approximated, by considering its ordinates as 
composed of the ordinates of an infinite number of trochoids of diSerent magni- 
tucles, it may he demonstrated that all these constituent curv^ wcmld revert to 
thieir initial state, in the same time that a similar dbord h^t into a trwjhci^ri 
curve would perform a single vibration ; and this is in sonm a ocmveniani 

and compendious method of considering the problem.” 
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(1) For a given string and a given tension, the time varies as 
the length. 

This is the fundamental principle of the monochord, and 
appears to have been understood by the ancients h 

(2) When the length of the string is given, the time varies 
inversely as the square root of the tension. 

(3) Strings of the same length and tension vibrate in times, 
which are proportional to the square roots of the linear density. 

These important results may all be obtained by the method of 
dimensions, if it be assumed that t depends only on Z, p, and Tj. 

For, if the units of length, time and mass be denoted re- 
spectively by [X], [X], [M], the dimensions of these symbols are 
given by 

l = [Ll p = T, = [MLT-^], 

and thus (see § 52) the only combination of them capable of re- 
presenting a time is Tr^ The only thing left undetermined 

is the numerical factor. 

125. Mersenne’s laws are exemplified in all stringed instru- 
ments. In playing the violin different notes are obtained from 
the same string by shortening its efficient length. In tuning 
the violin or the pianoforte, an adjustment of pitch is effected 
with a constant length by varying the tension ; but it must be 
remembered that p is not quite invariable. 

To secure a prescribed pitch with a string of given material, it is 
requisite that one relation only be satisfied between the length, the 
thickness, and the tension; but in practice there is usually no great 
latitude. The length is often limited by considerations of con- 
venience, and its curtailment cannot always be compensated by 
an increase of thickness, because, if the tension be not increased 
proportionally to the section, there is a loss of flexibility, 
while if the tension be so increased, nothing is effected towards 
lowering the pitch. The difficulty is avoided in the lower strings 
of the pianoforte and violin by the addition of a coil of fine wire, 
whose effect is to impart inertia without too much impairing 
flexibility. 

1 Aristotle “ knew that a pipe or a chord of double length produced a sound of 
which the vibrations occupied a double time ; and that the properties of concords 
depended on the proportions of the times occupied hy the vibrations of the 
separate sounds.’’ — ^Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy ^ Vol. i. p. 404. 
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For quantitative investigations into the laws of strings the 
sonometer is employed. By means of a weight hanging over a 
pulley, a catgut, or a metallic wire, is stretched across two bridges 
mounted on a resonance case. A moveable bridge, whose pisiiitui 
is estimated by a scale running parallel to the wire, gives the 
means of shortening the efiScient portion of the wire to any 
desired extent. The vibrations may be excited by plucking, iis 
in the harp, or with a bow (well supplied with rosin), as in the 
violin. 

If the moveable bridge be placed half-way between the fixed 
ones, the note is raised an octave ; when the string is reduced to 
one-third, the note obtained is the twelfth. 

By means of the law of lengths, Mersenne determined for the 
first time the frequencies of known musical notes. He adjusted the 
length of a string until its note was one of assured position in the 
musical scale, and then prolonged it under the same tension until 
the vibrations were slow enough to be counted. 

For experimental purposes it is convenient to have two, or 
more, strings mounted side by side, and to vary in turn their 
lengths, their masses, and the tensions to which they are subjected. 
Thus in order that two strings of equal length may yield the 
interval of the octave, their tensions must be in the ratio of 1 : 4, 
if the masses be the same; or, if the tensions be the same, the 
masses must be in the reciprocal ratio. 

The sonometer is very useful for the numerical determination 
of pitch. By varying the tension, the string is tuned to unison 
with a fork, or other standard of known frequency, and then by 
adjustment of the moveable bridge, the length of the string is 
determined, which vibrates in unison with any note proposed for 
measurement. The law of lengths then gives the means of 
effecting the desired comparison of frequencies. 

Another application by Scheibler to the determination of 
absolute pitch is important. The principle is the same as that 
explained in Chapter ill., and the method depends on d^lucing 
the absolute pitch of two notes from a knowledge of both the 
ratio and the difference of their frequencies. The lengths of the 
sonometer string when in unison with a fork, and when giving with 
it four beats per second, are carefully measured. The ratio of the 
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lengths is the inverse ratio of the frequencies, and the difference 
of the frequencies is four. From these data the absolute pitch of 
the fork can he calculated. 

The pitch of a string may be calculated also by Taylor’s 
formula from the mechanical elements of the system, but 
great precautions are necessary to secure accuracy. The tension 
is produced by a weight, whose mass (expressed with the same 
unit as p) may be called P; so that Ti=gP, where ^ = 32*2, 
if the units of length and time be the foot and the second. In 
order to secure that the whole tension acts on the vibrating 
segment, no bridge must be interposed, a condition only to be 
satisfied by suspending the string vertically. After the weight is 
attached, a portion of the string is isolated by clamping it firmly 
at two points, and the length is measured. The mass of the unit 
of length p refers to the stretched state of the string, and may be 
found indirectly by observing the elongation due to a tension 
of the same order of magnitude as and calculating what 
would be produced by Ti according tp Hooke’s law, and by 
weighing a known length of the string in its normal state. 
After the clamps have been secured great care is required to 
avoid fluctuations of temperature, which would seriously influence 
the tension. In this way Seebeck obtained very accurate results; 

126. When a string vibrates in its gravest normal mode, the 
excursion is at any moment proportional to sin(7ra?/i), increasing 
numerically from either end towards the centre ; no intermediate 
point of the string remains permanently at rest. But it is other- 
wise in the case of the higher normal components. Thus, if the 
vibration be of the mode expressed by 

y = sm -y- ( cos — h sin j , 

the excursion is proportional to sm(s7rxll\ which vanishes at s — 1 
points, dividing the string into s equal parts. These points of no 
motion are called nodes, and may evidently be touched or held 
fast without in any way disturbing the vibration. The produc- 
tion of ‘ harmonics ’ by lightly touching the string at the points of 
aliquot division is a well-known resource of the violinist. All 
component modes are excluded which have not a node at the 
point touched; so that, as regards pitch, the effect is the same as 
if the string were securely fastened there. 
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127 . The constants, which occur in the general Taliie i 
§ 124, depend on the special circumstances of the vibration, and 
may be expressed in terms of the initial vmlues of ij and 

Putting it = 0, we find 


STTX 


Tra 


^ i . auiAy , . STTX 

Va = As sm Y , yo= f 2^-1 sBj sin 1 1 


STTX 

Multiplying by sin-y, and integrating from 0 to I, we obtain 

. 2 . STTX j „ 2 f‘ . . STTX , , , 

As = jJ^yosm-^dx; .B* = — -^dx (-2 

These results exemplify Stokes’ law, § 95 ; for that part of y, which 
depends on the initial velocities, is 

s=<xi 2 . STTX . Sirat . . STTX j 

y = sin -j- sm — j- sm dr, 

^ Tras I ^ Jo I 

and from this the part depending on initial displacements iimy 
be inferred, by differentiating with respect to the time, and 
substituting for y^. 

When the condition of the string at some one moment is 
thoroughly known, these formulae allow us to calculate the 
motion for all subsequent time. For example, let the string be 
initially at rest, and so displaced that it forms two sides of a 
triangle. Then £5 = 0 ; and 


Fig. 20. 



on integration. 

We see that As vanishes, if sin {sTrb/l) = 0, that is, if there 
a node of the component in question situated at P. A more 
comprehensive view of the subject will be afforded by another 
mode of solution to be given presently. 
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128 . In the expression for y the coefficients of sin (stt^t/Z) are 
the normal co-ordinates of Chapters iv. and V. We will denote 
them therefore by cj>g, so that the configuration and motion of the 
at any instant are defined by the values of (f>8 and (p§ 
aeeunliag to the equations 


7r.r 


ZTTX 


SlTX 


y = ^isin y + -j- 4 ... + sin — {- ... 

; . TTX ; . -TT.r , . STTX 

Jf = Sill 4 <p 2 siii — P ... 4 <ps stn — 2 — t * • • 


( 1 ). 


We proceed to form the expressions for F and V, and thence 
to deduce the normal equations of vibration. 

Fur the kinetic energy, 


r=ipf‘fd:t = y 


= ipf 


STTX 


dx, 


the product of ei^ery pair of terms vanishing by the general 
property of normal co-ordinates. Hence 


In like manner, 




( 2 ). 




das 


=m- 


^«=ocs»7rS 

-.=1 -f 




(3). 


These expressions do not presuppose any particular motion, either 
natural, or otherwise; but we may apply them to calculate the 
whole energy of a string vibrating naturally, as follows: — If M 
be the whole ma^ of the string (pF), and its equivalent (a^p) be 
substituted for Ti, we find for the sum of the energies. 


ill terms of A, and of § 126, 




w. 


(5)- 


or, 
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If the motion be not confined to the plane of zy, we have 
merely to add the energy of the vibrations in the perpendicular 
plane. 

Lagrange’s method gives immediately the equation of motion 


which has been already considered in § 66. If (j>Q and he the 
initial values of cf) and <j), the general solution is 

h (f>o cos nt 


9 ft 

-f sin^^(^ — 

Ipnj 0 


where n is written for STra/l 

By definition 4>5 is such that represents the work done 

by the impressed forces on the displacement Hence, if the 
force acting at time t on an element of the string he p Ydx, 

= l pTsm^^dx ( 8 ). 


In these- equations <j>s is a linear quantity, as we see from (1); and 
is therefore a force of the ordinary kind. 


129. In the applications that we have to make, the only 
impressed force will be supposed to act in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of one point ^ = 6, and may usually he reckoned as 
a whole, so that 

= sm^ JpYdv -Cl). 

If the point of application of the force coincide -with a node of 
the mode (s), <I>8=0, and we learn that the force is altogether 
without influence on the component in question. This principle 
is of great importance ; it shews, for example, that if a string ‘be 
at rest in its position of equilibrium, no force applied at its centre, 
whether in the form of plucking, striking, or bowing, can generate 
any of the even normal components^. - If after the operation of 
the force, its point of application be damped, as by touching it 

1 The obseivation that a harmonio is not generated, urieii one of its nodal 
points is plucked,, is due to Young. ^ 
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with the linger, all motion mitst forthwith cease: for those eom- 
Muonts which have not a node at the point in question are 
stopped bv the damping, and those which have, are absent from 
the hesinning’. More generally, by damping any point of a 
sounding string, we stop all the component vibrations w'hich. have 
nut and leave entirely unaffected those which have a node at the 
point touched. 

The case of a string pulled aside at one point and afterwards 
let go from rest may be regarded as included in the preceding 
statenents. The complete solution may be obtained thus. Let 
the motion commence at the time t = 0; from which moment 
<}), = 0. The value of at time t is 

0s = (^«)ocos?tf + sin lit C^). 


where denote the initial values of the quantities 

affected with the suffix s. Now in the problem in hand (<^s) o = 0, 
and is determined by 

nM^*)« = |^>.= ^rsin®-]5 

if T' deuote the force with which the string is held aside at the 
point b. Hence at time t 


and bj (1) of 1 128 


2 . S7rb 

6. = 7 —- i sin — T- cos ?it 
Ipn- I 






Sin 


sirb' . STTCo cos nt 


■sm 


I 


(5), 


where = sira 1. 


The s}Tninetry of the expression (5) in and 6 is an exa^mple 
of the principle of § 107. 

The problem of determining the subsequent motion of a, string 
set into wibration by an impulse acting at the point 5, may be 
treated in a similar manner. Integrating (6) of § 128 owex* the 
duration of the impulse, we find ultimately, with the same xiota- 
tion as before, 

(Wo sin -y Fi, 


^ A Ike result ensties when the point which is damped is at the same distance 
from end of the ^ring as the point of excitation is from the other end. 



15,1X1^ oosi>mo>^s. 


^ r A \ — 0 ^;o that hx 

J V r M tbe same time (<f)s)o > - 

if [y'dtbedeBotedlDy J^v 

eiattimet 

’ ‘I’ "‘ .i„^istoeo»verget.lfor.stn.ci 

The sew "* f o,f«l string, isi tb« P»“' »; J ralue »f 3 “ 
ton for » fo the !>»■« to. ‘k' ““ {o,„er it 

The r««>« JW* diseontinnenn. 

tohes . h:;„pto. 

T for' Snitels- sLt 

toSte ®5 „*:*oT- ®» rw. “d '■’ 

time fro«i * ° , 

of 1 128 reduces 2 $,di', 

‘ps'jpjl, Jo 

,riiileby(8)ol|l28 

,_- . srrb 1^ V-Jt' = sm-r J^i- 




L|"y'dt' = 


. STrb -nr 

= sm-y li- 


Heace, as before, ^ £!!^ sinnt 

^ i? a ive coacen- 

ft 

,{r,sirr(srt!'/i). y , e;* *. 

.veween ‘the Htoi«. thin reda«‘° 

H K be ’’ ,, , , srf 


STT ^ 


Y ' ^ SJlU ^7 - fc 

. • .f tie force is to reader 

Tliepriacijaleffe^^oHte^^^^^^ 

the series for 2 / attentioa is 

m Xbe Foblen. eS 
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after the impact rebounds. But we should not be justified in 
assuming, as in the last section, that the mutual action occupies 
so short a time that its duration may be neglected. Measured by 
the standards of ordinary life the duration of the contact is indeed 
very small, but here the proper comparison is with the natural 
periods of the string. Now the hammers used to strike the wires 
of a pianoforte are covered with several layers of cloth for the 
express purpose of making them more yielding, with the effect of 
prolonging the contact. The rigorous treatment of the problem 
would be difficult, and the solution, when obtained, probably too 
complicated to be of use ; but by introducing a certain simplifica- 
tion Helmholtz has obtained a solution representing all the 
essential features of the case. He remarks that since the actual 
yielding of the string must be slight in comparison with that of 
the covering of the hammer, the law of the force called into play 
during the contact must be nearly the same as if the string were 
absolutely fixed, in which case the force would vary very nearly as 
a circular function. We shall therefore suppose that at the time 
= 0, when there are neither velocities nor displacements, a force 
Fsmpt begins to act on the string eitx = b, and continues through 
half a period of the circular function, that is, until t = 7r/p, after 
which the string is once more free. The magnitude of p will 
depend on the mass and elasticity of the hammer, but not to any 
great extent on the velocity with which it strikes the string. 

The required solution is at once obtained by substituting for 
in the general formula (7) of § 128 its value given by 

= sin (1), 

the range of the integration being from 0 to ir/p. We find 

(t>7rlp) 

rr 

, 2F . STrb p j., 

^ sin -y- J sin n(t — t) smpt at 


cos -l 

^ %> rr • 57^6 . (. 

-'1 — T-v — .jp Sin -Y- .sm?i t 
lpn{p^-n^) I 


TT 


•(2), 


and the final solution for y becomes, if we substitute for n and p 
their values, 

sir^a . sirh 
cos . sin 


_ A^aptrF 


2pl 


S {Pp^ — 5*C6^7T-) 


I . swx 
sm 


wx . siraf. 7r\ .Qv 


1 
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We see that all components vanish which have a node at the 
point of excitement, but this conclusion does not depend on any 
particular law of force. The interest of the present solution lies 
in the information that may he elicited from it as to the depend- 
ence of the resulting vibrations on the duration of contact. If 
we denote the ratio of this quantity to the fundamental period of 
the string by v, so that r = Tra : 2pZ, the expression for the ampli- 
tude of the component s is 

8jFZ V cos (sirv) . sirb 

•7i^‘s(l-4s=v”-)®^T' 

We fall back on the case of an impulse by putting i/ = 0, 
and 

Fi = F sin pt dt= — . 

J 0 p 

When V is finite, those components disappear, whose periods 
are f , f, . . . of the duration of contact ; and when s is very 
great, the series converges with Some allowance must also 
be made for the finite breadth of the hammer, the effect of which 
will also be to favour the convergence of the series. 

The laws of the vibration of strings may be verified, at least 
in their main features, by optical methods of observation — either 
with the vibration-microscope, or by a tracing point recording the 
character of the vibration on a revolving drum. This character 
depends on two things, — the mode of excitement, and the point 
whose motion is selected for observation. Those components do 
not appear which have nodes either at the point of excitement, or 
at the point of observation. The former are not generated, and 
the latter do not manifest themselves. Thus the simplest motion 
is obtained by plucking the string at the centre, and observing 
one of the points of trisection, or vice versa. In this case the 
first harmonic which contaminates the purity oi the principal 
vibration is the fifth component, whose intensity is usually in- 
sufficient to produce much disturbance. 

[The dynamical theory of the vibration of strings may be 
employed to test the laws of hearing, and the necessary expeii- 
ments are easily carried out upon a grand pianoforte. Having 
freed a string, say c, from its damper by pressing the digital, pluck 
it at one- third of its length. According to Young s theorem the 
third component vibration is not excited then, and in corre- 
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spondence with that fact the ear fails to detect the component g\ 
A slight displacement of the point plucked brings in again; 
and if. a resonator (/) be used to assist the ear, it is only with 
difficulty that the point can be hit with such precision as entirely 
to extinguish the tone. Experiments of this kind shew that the 
ear analyses the sound of a string into precisely the same con- 
stituents as are found by sympathetic resonance, that is, into 
simple tones, according to Ohm’s definition of this conception. 
Such experiments are also well adapted to shew that it is not a 
mere play of imagination when we hear overtones, as some people 
believe it is on hearing them for the first time\ 

If, after the string has been sounded loudly by striking the 
digital, it be touched with the finger at one of the points of 
trisection, all components are stopped except the 3rd, 6th, &c., so 
that these are left isolated The inexperienced observer is usually 
surprised by the loudness of the residual sound, and begins to 
appreciate the large part played by overtones.] 


131. The case of a periodic force is included in the general 
solution of § 128, but we prefer to follow a somewhat different 
method, in order to make an extension in another direction. We 
have hitherto taken no account of dissipative forces, but we will 
now suppose that the naotion of each element of the string is 
resisted by a force proportional to its velocity. The partial 
differential equation becomes 


(Py dy _ 2 d^y 
df ^ dt ^ dx^ 


Y- ( 1 ), 


by means of which the subject may be treated. But it is still 
simpler to avail ourselves of the results of the last chapter, 
remarking that in the present case the dissipation-function F is 
of the same form as T. In fact 

F=ip,:LX2i<j>s^ ( 2 ), 


where (f>i, are the normal co-ordinates, by means of which 

T and V are reduced to sums of squares. The equations of 
motion are therefore simply 

2 

+ 

^ Helmholtz, Ch. iv. ^ Brandt, Fogg. Ann,<, Vol. oxii. p. 324, 1861. 


( 3 ), 
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of the same form as obtains for systems with but iuie of 

freedom. It is only necessary to add to what w.is >;iid lu 
Chapter ill., that since k is independent of s, the naniral vibra- 
tions subside in such a manner that the amplitudes maintain th^ ir 
relative values. 

If a periodic force F cos pt act at a single point, we have 

— F sin cos pt 1 4 ), 


^ ^ f SjPsine . sirb , ^ 

and § 46 <56, == sin cos {pt - e) 


.| 5 K 


where 


tan € = 


pK 

71- — p- 


i6i 


If among the natural vibrations there be any one nearly 
isochronous with cos pt, then a large vibration of that type will 
he forced, unless indeed the point of excitement should hap|:>€ii to 
fall near a node. In the case of exact coincidence, the com|>onent 
vibration in question vanishes ; for no force applied at a mxie can 
generate it, under the present law of friction, which, however, it 
may he remarked, is very special in character. If there be no 
friction, /c == 0, and 


Ip (}>s 


2F . sirb , 
— sin ~ , ' cos pt 
QX^-p- I ^ 


( 7 b 


which would make the vibration infinite, in the case of perfect 
isochronism, unless sin {sicbjl) = 0. 


The value of y is here, as usual, 

, , TTX . . 2Trx , , . Zirx 

y = j>x sin 4^2 sm j~~ -f 93 sin j- -f- 


.(Sb 


132 . The preceding solution is an example of the use of 
normal co-ordinates in a problem of forced vibrations. It is of 
course to fi‘ee vibrations that they are more especially appliimble, 
a,nd they may generally be used with advantage througlioiit, 
whenever the system after the operation of various forces is 
ultimately left to iteelf. Of this application we have 
examples. 

In the case of vibrations due to periodic fort^ one advan^ge 
of the use of normal co-ordinate is the facility of cximpariKs^n with 
the eguilibrium theory, which it will be remembered is the 

11 
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of the motion on the supposition that the inertia of the system 
may he left out of account. If the value of the normal co-ordinate 
<l>s on the equilibrium theory be A s cos pt, then the actual value 
will be given by the equation 

. n^As 

4>s = IT pt (1), 

so that, when the result of the equilibrium theory is known and 
can readily be expressed in terms of the normal co-ordinates, the 
true solution with the effects of inertia included can at once be 
written down. 


In the present instance, if a force F cos pt of very long period 
act at the point b of the string, the result of the equilibrium 
theory, in accordance with which the string would at any moment 
consist of two straight portions, will be 

2F . sirl . . 

= sm -p • (2), 


from which the actual result for all values of p is derived by simply 
writing {n^ — in place of n^. 


The value of y in this and similar cases may however be 
expressed in finite terms, and the difficulty of obtaining the 
finite expression is usually no greater than that of finding the 
form of the normal functions when the system is. free. Thus in 
the equation of motion 


dt^ 




r, 


suppose that Y varies as cos mat. The forced vibration will then 
satisfy 

— 


If F= 0, the investigation of the normal functions requires the 
solution of 

g + »",-0, 


and a subsequent determination of m to suit the boundary con- 
ditions. In the problem of forced vitoations m is given, and we 
have only to supplement any particular solution of (3) with the 
complementary function containing two arbitrary constants. This 
function, apart from the value of m and the ratio of the constants, 
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is of the same form as the normal functions ; and all that n ‘iiiai!.- ^ ^ 
be effected is the determination of the two constants in aeer.phii) - 
with the prescribed boundary conditions which the e .iiip:, :.- 
solution must satisfy. Similar considerations apply in tin- en>- 
of any continuous system. 

•# 

133. If a periodic force be applied at a single point, thert' art 
t-vTo distinct problems to be considered; the first, when at the 
l>oiiit ^ = 6, a given periodic force acts ; the second, when it is the 
actual motion of the point b that is obligatory. But it will be 
convenient to treat them together. 

The usual differential equation 




.( 11 , 


is satisfied over both the parts into w^hich the string is divided at 
6, but is violated in crossing from one to the other. 

In order to allow for a change in the arbitrary constants, we 
must therefore assume distinct expressions for y, and afterwards 
introduce the two conditions which must be satisfied at the point 
of junction. These are 

(1) That there is no discontinuous change in the value of y ; 

(2) That the resultant of the tensions acting at b balances the 
impressed force. 

Thus, if Fcosj)t be the force, the second condition gives 

Z A cos = 0 ( 2). 

where A {dyjdx) denotes the alteration in the value of di/ dx 
incurred in crossing the point x==b in the positive direction. 

We shall, however, find it advantageous to replace eosp# by 
the complex exponential and finally discaud the imaginary 
part, when the symbolical solution is completed On the assump- 
tion that y varies as the differential equation becomes 

dry 


dsf 




•W; 


where is the complex constant, 




.(4X 


18—2 
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The most general solution of ( 3 ) consists of two terms, pro- 
portional respectively to sin \x, and cos Xx ; but the condition to 
be satisfied at 0 shews that the second does not occur here. 
Hence if 7 be the value of 3/ at = 6, 

sinA^ 

^ = 7 ■ . -■■ I TT . (0), 

^ sinAJ 


is the solution appljdng to the first part of the string from ^ = 0 
to x = b. In like manner it is evident that for the second part we 
shall have 




sin \(l—x) 
sin A (I — b) 




( 6 ). 


If 7 be given, these equations constitute the S}^mbolical solution 
of the problem ; but if it be the force that is given, we require 
further to know the relation between it and 7. 


Differentiation of ( 5 ) and (6) and substitution in the equation 
analogous to (2) gives 


Thus 


_ F sin A6 sin A (Z — 6) 
^ Ti A sin Xl 


.( 7 ). 




— ^ si i^Aa? sin A (Z — 6) . . \ 

^Ti X sin Xl ^ 

from itJ = 0 to x = h 
_ F sin A(Z — x) sin \b 
AsinAZ 






from x=^b to x = I 


These equations exemplify the general law of reciprocity 
proved in the last chapter ; for it appears that the motion at x 
due to the force at h is the sanie as would have been found at 6, ' 
had the force acted at x. 


In discussing the solution we will take first the case in which 
there is no friction. The coefficient fc is then zero; while A is 
real, and equal to pja. The real part of the solution, correspond- 
ing to the force F cos pt, is found by simply putting cos^Z for 
in (8), but it seems scarcely necessary to write the equations again 
for the sake of so small a change. The same remark applies to 
the forced motion given in terms of 7. 

It appears that the motion becomes infinite in case the force 


1 Donkin’s Acoustics^ p, 121. 
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isoclii*c)iious 'with one of the natural "Tihrations of the entire 
sfc3riiig^ artless the point of application he a node ; but in practice 
it is not easy to arrange that a string shall be subject to a force 
of given magnitude. Perhaps the best method would he to attach 
^ small iri^ss of iron, attracted periodically by an electro-magnet, 
"vwliose coils are traversed by an intermittent current. But unless 
some means of compensation were devised, the mass would have 
to "be very small in order to avoid its inertia introducing a new 
c omplication. 

A better approximation may be obtained to the imposition of 
axi obligatory motion. A. massive fork of low pitch, excited by 
a, bow or sustained in permanent operation by electro-magnetism, 
executes its vibrations in approximate independence of the re- 
a^ctions of any light bodies which may he connected with it. In 
order therefore to subject any point of a string to an obligatory 
transverse motion, it is only necessary to attach it to the extremity 
of one prong of such a fork, whose plane of vibration is perpendicular 
to the length of the string. This method of exhibiting the forced 
■wiTorations of a string appears to have been first used by Melde^. 

Another arrangement, better adapted for aural observation, 
bas been employed by Helmholtz. The end of the stalk of a 
;powerfal tuning-fork, set into vibration with a bow, or otherwise, 
is pressed against the string. It is advisable to file the surface, 
"which comes into contact with the string, into a suitable (saddle- 
shaped) form, the better to prevent slipping and jarring. 

Referring to (5) we see that, if sin Xb vanished, the motion 
(a^ccording to this equation) would become infinite, which may be 
■fca^ken to prove that in the case contemplated, the motion would 
ireally "become great, — so great that corrections, previously insigni- 
ficant, rise into importance. How sinXb vanishes, when the force 
is isochronous with one of the natural vibrations of the first part 
of the string, supposed to be held fixed at 0 and b. 

When a fork is placed on the string of ,a monochord, or other 
instrument properly provided with a sound-board, it is easy to 
find by trial the places of maximum resonance. A very slight 
displacement on either side entails a considerable falling off in the 
-volume of the sound. The points thus determined divide the 
string into a number of equal parts, of such length that the 
natural note of any one t)f them (when fixed at both ends) is 
1 Pogg. Ann. cix. p. 193, 1859. 
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the same as the note of the fork, as may readily be verified. The 
important applications of resonance which Helmholtz has made to 
purify a simple tone from extraneous accompaniment will occupy 
our attention later. 

134. Returning now to the general case where X is complex, 
we have to extract the real parts from (5), ( 6 ), ( 8 ) of § 133. For 
this purpose the sines which occur as factors, must be reduced to 
the form Thus let 

sin Xx = RxQ^^^ (l)j 


with a like notation for the others. From (5) § 133 we shall thus 
obtain 

JR> 

y = 7 ^ cos 4- e-s - (2), 


from to x=b, 


and from ( 6 ) § 133 


2/ = 7 {pt + - €z-&), 

from x = b to a? = Z, 

corresponding to the obligatory motion = 7 cos pt at b. 

By a similar process from ( 8 ) § 133, if 

X = oci-i/3 (3), 

we should obtain • 


(i)i + e, + e„- e^-tan- (/9/a)) 
from x = 0 to x = b 


v^+ws , {p* + m) 


-.(4). 


from x = b to x=:l 


corresponding to the impressed force Foospt at h. It remains to 
obtain the forms of Rx> • 

The values of a and /9 are .determined by 


2a/3 = --^ 


and sin Xiu = sin ow? cos i^x + cos olx sin i^x 

= Sin OLX h ^ cos ow? s , 


( 5 ), 
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So that 


RJ = sin^ ax 




+ cos® as 


e^® _ e-?®\3 


tan 6* = - 5- - . --s z cot oua 


-.( 6 ), 
0), 


■while 

■+■ ^ ■yCP" (8)- 

This completes the solution. 

If the friction be very small, the expressions may be simpli- 
fied. For instance, in this case, to a sufficient approximation, 

a=pja, ^ — — I3‘^)=pfa, 

i + e-^^) = 1 , \ - 6 -^*) = - fcxl2a ; 

so that, corresponding to the obligatory motion at 6 3/ = 7 cos pi, the 
-amplitude of the motion between cc — O and x = b is, approximately 

U 


^ .px 

sin- — -h t-"t:COS^ ™ 
a W a 


. . pb ^ pb 

sim-^ — h —-coss- 
et w a ] 




which becomes great, but not infinite, when sin (p6/a) =* 0, or the 
point of application is a node. 


If the imposed force, or motion, be not expressed by a single 
harmonic term, it must first be resolved into such. The preceding 
solution may then be applied to each component separately, and 
the results added together. The extension to the case of more than 
one point of application of the impressed forces is also obvious. 
To obtain the most general solution satisfying the conditions, the 
expression for the natural vibrations must also be added; but 
these become reduced to insignificance after the motion has been 
in progress for a sufficient time. 

The law of friction assumed in the preceding investigation is 
the only one whose results can be easily followed deductively, and 
it is sufficient to give a general idea of the effects of dissipative 
forces on the motion of a string. But in other respects the con- 
clusions drawn from it possess a fictitious simplicity, depending on 
the fact that F — the dissipation-function — is similar in form to T, 
which mates the normal co-ordinates independent of each other. 
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In almost any other case (for example, when but a single point of 
the string is retarded by friction) there are no normal co-ordinates 
properly so called. There exist indeed elementary types of vibra- 
tion into which the motion may be resolved, and which are 
perfectly independent, but these are essentially different in cha- 
racter from those with which we have been concerned hitherto, for 
the various parts of the system (as affected by one elementary 
vibration) are not simultaneously in the same phase. Special cases 
excepted, no linear transformation of the co-ordinates (with real 
coefficients) can reduce T, F, and V together to a sum of 
squares. 

If we suppose that the string has no inertia, so that T = 0, 
F and V may then be reduced to sums of squares. This problem 
is of no acoustical importance, but it is interesting as being 
mathematically analogous to that of the conduction and radiation 
of heat in a bar whose ends are maintained at a constant tem- 
perature. 

135. Thus far we have supposed that at two fixed points, 
^ = 0 and cc—l, the string is held at rest. Since absolute fixity 
cannot be' attained in practice, it is not without interest to inquire 
in what manner the vibrations of a string are liable to be modified 
by a yielding of the. points of attachment; and the problem 
will furnish occasion for one or two remarks of importance. 
For the sake of simplicity we shall suppose that the system is 
symmetrical with reference to the centre of the string, and that 
each extremity is attached to a mass M (treated as unextended in 
space), and is urged by a spring {/j) towards the position of equi- 
librium, If no frictional forces act, the motion is necessarily 
resolvable into normal vibrations. Assume 

y = {a sin mcc + yS cos mx} cos {mat - e) (1). 

The conditions at the ends are that 

when x — Oj My + fji>y^ 

^ - (2X 

when x=^l, My + = - 

a _ /3 tBXiml -"Oi — Ma^m^ 

/S’” atanm^ + yQ mTi 


which give 
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two equations, sufficient to determine m, and the ratio of ^ to a. 
Eliminating the latter ratio, we find 

tan ml = 7-^--, (4), 


if for brevity we write v for 


fL — Ma-m- 


Equation (3) has an infinite number of roots, which may be 
found by writing tan 0 for v, so that tan ml = tan 20, and the result 
of adding together all the corresponding particular solutions, each 
with its two arbitrary constants a and e, is necessarily the most 
general solution of which the problem is capable, and is therefore 
adequate to represent the motion due to an arbitrary initial dis- 
tribution of displacement and velocity. We infer that any function 
of X may be expanded between a? = 0 and = Z in a series of terms 

{vi sin 7iiiX + cos iiiix) -h + cos m^x) -f (5), 


oiii, mo, &c. being the roots of (3) and Vi, &c. the corresponding 
values of v. The quantities </>i, are the normal co-ordinates 

of the system. 


From the symmetry of the system it follows that in each 
normal vibration the, value of y is numerically the same at points 
equally distant from the middle of the string, for example, at the 
two ends, where x = 0 and x = 1. Hence Vg sin nigl + cos mj, = ± 1 , 
as may be proved also from (4). 


The kinetic energy T of the whole motion is made up of the 
energy of the string, and that of the masses M. Thus 

T=^pJ (S 0 (z/ sin mx -t- cos mx)Y dx 

-h \M {<j>i + ^2 + •• -Y "h {^1 (^x d- COS mil) -f . . .}l 

But by the characteristic property of normal co-ordinates, terms 
containing their products cannot be really present in the expres- 
sion for T, so that 

P f (Vr sin mrX -h cos THrX) (vg sixi m^x -f- cos m^) dx 
J 0 

'i-M-hM(vr sin mj, -f- cos m^l) (vg sin mgl 4- cos mgl) = 0 (6), 

if r and s be different. 


This theorem suggests how to determine the arbitrary con-' 
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stants, so that the series ( 5 ) may represent an arbitrary function 
y. Take the expression 

P f sin mgX + cos msx)dx + Myo + Myi {vs sin m^l + cos nisi)- . ^{ 7 ), 

J 0 

and substitute in it the series ( 5 ) expressing y. The result is a 
series of terms of the type 

p ( <f>r (vr sin mrX + cos mrx) (vg sin MgX + cos mgx) dx 
J 0 

+ M(pr 4 - (Vr sin TTlrl + COS (Vs siu msl + cos TTlsl), 

all of which vanish by (6), except the one for which r = s. Hence 
(f)s is equal to the expression ( 7 ) divided by 

p [ (vs sin + cos m^xy dx + M-\-M{vs sin mgl + cos mjjy. . . (8), 

J 0 

and thus the coefficients of the series are determined. If If = 0 , 
even although fju be finite, the process is of course much simpler, 
but the unrestricted problem is instructive. So much stress is 
often laid on special proofs of Foi:irier’s and Laplace's series, that 
the student is apt to acquire too contracted a view of the nature 
of those important results of analysis. 

We shall now shew how Fourier’s theorem in its general form 
can be deduced from our present investigation. Let if = 0 ; then 
if yu, = 00 , the ends of the string are fast, and the equation de- 
termining m becomes tan ml = 0, or onl = sit, as we know it must 
be. In this case the series for y becomes 


, . 7TX . . ^TTX . . Zttx 

3/ = JLi sin -J- 4 - -a.2 sin —y- + sm -7-*- + 


I 


I 


(9)> 


which must be general enough to represent any arbitrary functions 
of X, vanishing at 0 and I, between those limits. But now suppose 
that fji is zero, M still vanishing. The ends of the string may be 
supposed capable of sliding on two smooth rails perpendicular to 
its length, and the terminal condition is the vanishing of dyjdx. 
The equation in m is the same as before ; and we learn that any 
function y' whose rates of variation vanish at a? = 0 and x = l, can 
be expanded in a series 


/ -n TTX ry ^ ZtTX , 

3/ = cos + Bfi cos J- d- cos + 


( 10 ). 


Fourier's theorem. 
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This series remains unaffected when, the sign of o) is changed, 
and the first series merely changes sign without altering its 
numerical magnitude. If therefore y' be an even function of os, 
(10) represents it from — I to +1. And in the same way, if y be 
an odd function of x, (9) represents it between the same limits. 


Now, whatever function of ^ (x) may be, it can be divided 

into two parts, one of which is even, and the other odd, thus : 


4> (*) ^ 


cf> {x) + 4) (- x) , (l> (x) - 4> (- x) _ 

O' 0 3 


so that, if cf) (x) be such that (f>(—l) = <p(+ 1) and (— 1) = (j>' (+ 1), 
it can be represented between the limits ± i by the mixed series 


A I sin ^ -f Uj cos y- -f A.^ sin 


TTX 


27rx 

I 


r, 27rx 

Bo COB (11). 


This series is periodic, with the period 21. If therefore 4^ (x) 
possess the same property, no matter what in other respects its 
character may be, the series is its complete equivalent. This is 
Fourier’s theorem^ 


We now proceed to examine the effects of a slight yielding of 
the supports, in the case of a string whose ends arc approximately 
fixed. The quantity v may be great, either through ^ or through 
M, We shall confine ourselves to the two principal cases, (1) 
when fju is great and if vanishes, (2) when fjb vanishes and M is 
great. 


In the first case 


V = 



and the equation in m m approximately 


tan ml == — ' 


22\m 


Assume ml = S7r + x, where x is small ; then 
21\.S7r 


X = tan “ 


approximately, 


and 


mZ = ^TT ( 1 


fjul 


.( 12 ). 


^ The best ‘ system ’ for provmg Fourier’s theorem from dynamical considera- 
tions is an endless chain stretohed round a smooth cylinder (§ 189 ), or a thin 
re-entrant column of air enclosed in a ring-shaped tube. 
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To this order of approximation the tones do not cease to form 
a harmonic scale, but the pitch of the whole is slightly lowered. 
The effect of the yielding is in fact the same as that of an increase 

2T 

in the length of the string in the ratio 1 : 1 H ^ , as might 

fJb U 

have been anticipated. 

The result is otherwise if vanish, while M is great. Here 

Ma-m 


and 


tan ml = 


Hence 


^ approximately, 
2T^l 


ml ~ Sir + 


. stt 


(13). 


The effect is thus equivalent to a decrease in I in the ratio 

and consequently there is a rise in pitch, the rise being the 
greater the lower the component tone. It might be thought 
that any kind of yielding would depress the pitch of the string, 
but the preceding investigation shews that this is not the case. 
Whether the pitch will be raised or lowered, depends on the 
sign of Vy and this again depends on whether the natural note of 
the mass M urged by the spring im is lower or higher than that of 
the component vibration in question. 


136. The problem of an otherwise uniform string carrying 
a finite load M at os =b can be solved by the formula 3 investigated 
in § 133. For, if the force F cos pt be due to the reaction against 


acceleration of the mass M, 

yp^M. ■ (1), 

which combined with equation (7) of § 133 gives, to determine the 
possible values of X (or ^ : a), 

a^MX sin Xh sin X (I — h) = Ti sin Xl (2). 


The value of y for any normal vibration corresponding to X is 

y = F sin Xx sin X (I — h) cos {aXt ~ e) ^ 

from x = 0 to X = b I /q\ 

y = P sinX {I — x) sin Xb cos (aXt — e) [ ^ 

from x=b to x = l j 

where P and e are arbitrary constants. 


FIIS'ITE LOAD. 
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It does not require analysis to prove that any normal com- 
ponents which have a node at the point of attachment are un- 
affected by the presence of the load. Tor instance, if a string he 
weighted at the centre, its component vibrations of even orders 
reraain unchanged, while all the odd components are depressed in 
pitch. A-dvantage may sometimes he taken of this effect of a 
load, when it is desired for any purpose to disturb the harmonic 
relation of the component tones. 

If M be very great, the gravest component is widely sepa- 
rated in pitch from all the others. We will take the case when 
the load is at the centre, so that h = l — h = \ l. The equation in 
\ then becomes 

sin - . tan 2 = 0 (4), 

where pi : M, denoting the ratio of the masses of the string and 
the load, is a small quantity which may he called The first 
root corresponding to the tone of lowest pitch occurs when ^Xl is 
small, and such that 

{1 + ^ (i AO'} = a' nearly, 
whence \Xl = a (1 — 

and the periodic time is given by 



The second term constitutes a correction to the rough value 
ohtaimed in a previous chapter (| 52), by neglecting the inertia of 
the string altogether. That it would be additive might have 
been expected, and indeed the formula as it stands may be ob- 
tained from the consideration that in the actual vibration the two 
parts of the string are neaidy straight, and may be assumed to be 
exactly so in computing the kinetic and potential energies, with- 
out entailing any appreciable error in the calculated period. On 
this supposition the retention of the inertia of the string increases 
the kinetic energy corresponding to a given velocity of the load in 
the ratio of if : which leads to the above result. This 

method has indeed the advantage in one respect, as it naight be 
applied when p is not uniform, or nearly uniform. All that is 
necessary is that the load M should be sufficiently predominant. 

There is no other root of (4), until sin^X.Z=0, which gives 
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the second component of the string,— a vibration indepen 
the load. The roots after the first occur in closely 
pairs; for one set is given by and the other 

mately by W = sit + -^, in which the second term is si^O-aXl. 

The tTvo types of vibration for s = 1 are shewn in the figure. 

Fig. 21. 




The geaeral formula (2) may also be applied to find the effect 
of a small load on the pitch of the various components. 

137. Actual strings and wires are not perfectly flexible. 
They oppose a certain resistance to bending, which may be divided 
into two parts, producing two distinct effects. The first is called 
viscosity, and shews itself by damping the vibrations. This p^rt 
produces no sensible effect on the periods. The second is con- 
servative in its character, and contributes to the potential exLOx*^y 
of tie system, with the effect of shortening the periods. A ooina- 
plete investigation cannot conveniently be given here, but hire 
case which is most interesting in its application to mnsioal 
instruments, admits of a sufficiently simple treatment. 

Vhen rigidity is taken into account, something more must “be 
specified with respect to the terminal conditions than that; y 
vanishes. Two cases may be particularly noted : — 

(i) When the ends are clamped, so that dyfix = 0 at the exicdLs, 
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(ii) When the termiaal directions are perfectly free, in -ivMcli 
case d^yldx‘^ = 0, 

It is the latter which “we propose aow to consider. 

If there ^vere no rigidity, the type of vibration Avould be 
sttx 

y oc sin , satisfying the second condition. 

The effect of the rigidity might be slightly to disturb the tj^e; 
but whether such a result occur or not, the period calculated 
from the potential and kinetic energies on the supposition that 
the type remains unaltered is necessarily correct as far as the first 
order of small quantities (§ 88). 

hf ow the potential energy due to the stiffness is expressed by 

(«• 

where j 8 is a quantity depending on the nature of the material 
and on the form of the section in a manner that we are not noiv 
prepared to examine. The form of SF is evident, because the force 
required to bend any element ds is proportional to ds^ and to the 
amount of bending already effected, that is to dsjp. The whole 
worl: which must be done to produce a curvature 1/p in ds is 
therefore proportional to dsjp^] while to the approximation to 
which we work d$ — dx, and llp—d^yjdx^. 


Thus, if y = <^ sin , 

^ . tt i rm ,0 [ -t B 

T = ^pl </)^ ; V=^Til (/)- 1^1 + " 2 ? 

and the period of is given by 

T -To 22^^ pj 


.( 2 ), 


if To denote what the period would become if the string were 
endowed with perfect flexibility. It appears that the effect of the 
stiffness increases rapidly with the order of the component vibra- 
tions, which cease to belong to a harmonic scale. However, in the 
strings employed in music, the tension is usually sufficient to 
reduce, the influence of rigidity to insigaificanee. 

The method of this section cannot be applied without modifi- 
cation to the other case of terminal condition, namely, when the 
ends are clamped. In their immediate neighbourhood the type of 
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vibration must differ from that assumed by a perfectly flexible 
string by a quantity, which is no longer small, and whose square 
therefore cannot be neglected. We shall return to this subject, 
when treating of the transverse vibrations of rods. 

138. There is one problem relating to the vibrations of strings 
which we have not yet considered, but which is of some practical 
interest, namely, the character of the motion of a violin (or cello) 
string under the action of the bow. In this problem the modus 
operandi of the bow is not sufficiently understood to allow us to 
follow exclusively the a priori method : the indications of theory 
must be supplemented by special observation. By a dexterous 
combination of evidence drawn from both sources Helmholtz has 
succeeded in determining the principal features of the case, but 
some of the details are still obscure. 

f 

Since the note of a good instrument, well handled, is musical, 
we infer that the vibrations are strictly periodic, or at least that 
strict periodicity is the ideal. Moreover — and this is very import- 
ant — the note elicited by the bow has nearly, or quite, the same 
pitch as the natural note of the string. The vibrations, although 
forced, are thus in some sense free. They are wholly dependent 
for their maintenance on the energy drawn from the bow, and yet 
the bow does not determine, or even sensibly modify, their periods. 
We are reminded of the self-acting electrical interrupter, whose 
motion is indeed forced in the technical sense, but has that kind 
of freedom which consists in determining (wholly, or in part) under 
what influences it shall come. 

But it does not at once follow from the fact that the string 
vibrates with its natural periods, that it conforms to its natural 
types. If the coefficients of the Fourier expansion 

y = (t>i sin Y - 1 - <j)^ sin ~ + 

be taken as the independent co-ordinates by which the configura- 
tion of the system is at any moment defined, we know that when 
there is no friction, or friction such that F oc T, the natural vibra- 
tions are expressed by making each co-ordinate a simple harmonic 
(or quasi-harmonic) function of the time ; while, for all that has 
hitherto appeared to the contrary, each co-ordinate in the present 
case might be any function of the time periodic in time t. But a 
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little examination will shew that the vibrations must be sensibly 
natural in their types as well as in their periods. 


The force exercised by the bow at its point of application may 
be expressed by 


Y = %Ar cos 



so that the equation of motion for the co-ordinate (j>s is 


V 1 . , 

(ps + - (ps ■ 


2 . STrb ^ . 

Y~ Sin -T- . AAr cos 
op i 



b being the point of application. Each of the component parts of 
<l>g will give a corresponding term of its own period in the solu- 
tion, but the one whose period is the same as the natural period 
of (ps will rise enormously in relative importance. Practically then, 
if the clamping be small, we need only retain that part of 

which depends on J.f,cos , that is to say, we may regard 

the vibrations as natural in their types. 


Another material fact, supported by evidence drawn both from 
theory and aural observation, is this. All component vibrations 
are absent which have a node at the point of excitation. “ In 
order, however, to extinguish these tones, it is necessary that the 
coincidence of the point of application of the bow with the node 
should be very exact A very small deviation reproduceKS the 
missing tones with considerable strength 

The remainder of the evidence on which Helmholtz’ theory 
rests, was derived from direct observation with the vibration- 
microscope. As explained in Chapter ii., this instrument affords 
a view of the curve representing the motion of the point under 
observation, as it would be seen traced on the surface of a trans- 
parent cylinder. In order to deduce the representative curve in 
its ordinary form, the imaginary cylinder must be conceived to 
be unrolled, or developed, into a plane. 

The simplest results are obtained when the bow is applied at a 
node of one of the higher components, and the point observed is 
one of the other nodes of the same system. If the bow work 
fairly so as to draw out the fundamental tone clearly and strongly, 
the representative curve is that shewn in figure 22 ; where the 


R. 


1 Donkin’s AconsUcs, p. 131. 
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abscissa- correspond to the time {AB being a complete 
and the ordinates represent the dtsplacement. The remai 


Fig. 22. 


a 


B BC 


D 


H 


flict is disclosed that the tvhole period r may be divided lO-bo two 
parts T„ and r-T„, during each of tvhich the velocity o± t ie 
observed point .is constant; but the velocities to and fro are m 
general unequal. 

Te have now to represent this curve by a series of bai-rxioriic 
terms. If the origin of time correspond to the point -A. , and 
AI)=FC=^, Tourier’s theorem gives 




1 . STTTf . 2S7r / 

- sm — sin — i 
V■‘T„^.T-To; S' T T \ 


I'f'r 


-s) 


Vitli respect to the value of tj, vre know that all those com- 
ponents of y must vanish for which sin(sTru:o/f)= O' heing the 
fKiint of observation), because under the circumstances of the case 
the bow cannot generate them. There is therefore reason to 
suppose that to :T = a:a:l; and in fact observation proves bhab 
AC :CB (in the figure) is equal to the ratio of the two parts into 
which the string is divided by the point of observation. 


2sow the free vibrations of the string are representeci in 
general by 

STTX 


^ = 2.-1 sin- 


l 


. 2s-rrt o . 25^-^ 
As cos 1- is, sm - — > ; 

T T J 


and this at the point = naast agree with (1). For conFenieiice 
of comparison, we majr write 


, 2s7rt , „ . 2s7rt ^ Istt 
cos - - 4- jOs sin = (7s cos — 

T T T 


4 Ds sin 


2stt 



and it then appears that Gg = 0. 
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We find also to determine D. 


sin ■ 




whence 


27T“ 1 . sitoOq 

2 7 \ 7 > 

7r2To(T — To) I 


D = 2^ 

® 7r^ro(T- 


'To) 52 


(2), 


unless sin (^tt^o/O ~ 

In the case reserved, the comparison leaves Dg undetermined, 
but we know on other grounds that Dg then vanishes. However, 
for the sake of simplicity, we shall suppose for the present that 
Dg is always given by (2). If the point of application of the bow 
do not coincide with a node of any of the lower components, the 
error committed will be of no great consequence. 

On this understanding the complete solution of the problem is 






1 . STTX , 2S7r / 

- . 2 - sin - sm U “ -o (3). 

To) «=1 .S**^ I T V ^ ^ 


7r^To(r^To)^s=i I r K 2y 

The amplitudes of the components are therefore proportional to s~^. 
In the case of a plucked string we found for the corresponding 
function sin (,$7r6/i), which is somewhat similar. If the string 
be plucked at the middle, the even components vanish, but the 
odd ones follow the same law as obtains for a violin string. The 
equation (3) indicates that the string is always in the form of two 
straight lines meeting at an angle. In order more conveniently 
to shew this, let us change the origin of the time, and the constant 
multiplier, so that 

8P 1 • STTX . 2s7rt 


y=' 


; sin 


sm 


(4) 


I 

will be the equation expressing the form of the string at any time. 

Now we know (§ 127) that the equation of the pair of lines 
proceeding from the fixed ends of the string, and meeting at a 
point whose co-ordinates are a, yS, is 

2BP ^ 1 . siroL . sirx 

“T- 

Thus at the time t, (4) represents such a pair of lines, meeting at 
the point whose co-ordinates are given by 


sin 


a{l-a) 
s-rra 

T' 


+ 4P, 
2s7rt 


+ sin 


14—2 
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These equations indicate that the projection on the axis of x 
of the point of intersection moves uniformly backwards and 
forwards between ^ = 0 and x~l, and that the point of inter- 
section itself is situated on one or other of two parabolic arcs, 
of which the equilibrium position of the string is a common 
chord. 

Since the motion of the string as thus defined by that of the 
point of intersection of its two straight parts, has no especial 
relation to (the point of observation), it follows that, according 
to these equations, the same kind of motion might be observed at 
any other point. And this is approximately true. But the theo- 
retical result, it will be remembered, was only obtained by as- 
suming the presence in certain proportions of component vibrations 
having nodes at though in fact their absence is required by 
mechanical laws. The presence or absence of these components is 
a matter of indifierence when a node is the point of observation, 
but not in any other case. When the node is departed from, the 
vibration curve shews a series of ripples, due to the absence of 
the components in question. Some further details will be found 
in Helmholtz and Donkin. 

The sustaining power of the bow depends upon the fact that 
solid friction is less at moderate than at small velocities, so that 
when the part of the string acted upon is moving with the bow 
(not improbably at the same velocity), the mutual action is greater 
than when the string is moving in the opposite direction with 
a greater relative velocity. The accelerating effect in the first 
part of the motion is thus not entirely neutralised by the sub- 
sequent retardation, and an outstanding acceleration remains 
capable of maintaining the vibration in spite of other losses of 
energy. A curious effect of the same peculiarity of solid friction 
has been observed by W. Froude, who found that the vibrations 
of a pendulum swinging from a shaft might be maintained or 
even increased by causing the shaft to rotate. 

[Another case in which the vibrations of a string are main- 
tained is that of the Aeolian Harp. It has often been suggested 
that the action of the wind is analogous to that of a bow ; hut the 
analogy is disproved by the observation^ that the vibrations are 
executed in a plane transverse to the direction of the wind. The 
true explanation involves hydrodynamical theory not yet de- 
veloped.] 

1 PMZ. March, 1879, p. 161. 
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139. A string stretched on a smooth curved surface -will in 
equilibrium lie along a geodesic line, and, subject to certain con- 
ditions of stability, will vibrate about this configuration, if dis- 
placed. The simplest case that can be proposed is when the 
surface is a cylinder of any form, and the equilibrium position 
of the string is perpendicular to the generating lines. The student 
will easily prove that the motion is independent of the curvature 
of the cylinder, and that the vibrations are in all essential respects 
the same as if the surface were developed into a plane. The case 
of an endless string, forming a necklace round the cylinder, is 
worthy of notice. 

In order to illustrate the characteristic features of this class of 
problems, we will take the comparatively simple example of a 
string stretched on the surface of a smooth sphere, and lying, 
when in equilibrium, along a great circle. The co-ordinates to 
which it will be most convenient to refer the system are the 
latitude 9 measured from the gi’eat circle as equator, and the 
longitude measured along it. If the radius of the sphere be a, 
we have 

^ 1 r / . a^P f A. y . 


p (adya d(l> — - 


The extension of the string is denoted by 


f(ds-ad<(,) = alQ^-l)d^. 


SO that 


ds- = {addy -f (a cos 6 d^y ; 




adcf> ^-\\d<l>J " 2V# 


f ' ‘ “ I (S' " Y ' 




If the ends be fixed, 

1 Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination, 1876. 
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and the equation of virtual velocities is 

aV I'd W d4> - aT^ j'w + 0 ) # = 0, 

whence, since is arbitrary, 




[139. 


This is the equation of motion. 

If we assume 6 oc cos_pt, we get 

= 0 (4), 

of which the solution, subject to the condition that 6 vanishes 
with is 

^ = J!. sin -f l |^<^ . cos pt (5). 

The remaining condition to be satisfied is that 0 vanishes when 
acjf) = Z, or (^ = a, if a = Z/u. 

This gives 





P V 


cC^pK CL^ J p \1F av 
where m is an integer. 

The normal functions are thus of the same form as for a 
straight string, viz. 

0 = -4sin™— cospZ (7), 


0 = -4 sin cos pt . 

a ^ 


but the series of periods is different. The effect of the curvature 
is to make each tone graver than the corresponding tone of a 
straight string. If a > tt, one at least of the values of p^ is nega- 
tive, indicating that the corresponding modes are unstable. If 
a = TT, is zero, the string being of the same length in the dis- 
placed position, as when ^ = 0. 

A similar method might be applied to calculate the motion of 
a string stretched round the equator of any surface of revolu- 
tion\ 

140. The approxinoate solution of the problem for a vibrating 
string of nearly but not quite uniform longitudinal density has been 
fully considered in Chapter IT. § 91, m a convenient example of 

1 pi^or a mora geaeral treato^t of this question see Michell, MesseTt^m* of 
yol. xix. p. $7, 1890^1 
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This equation, as it stands, gives the changes in period in 
terms of the changes of density supposed to be known. And 
it shews conversely that a variation of density may always be 
found which will give prescribed arbitrary displacements to all 
the periods. This is a point of some interest. 

In order to secure a reasonable continuity in the density, it is 
necessary to suppose that are so prescribed that assumes 

ultimately a constant value when r is increased indefinitely. If 
this condition be satisfied, we may take — and then Ar tends 
to zero as r increases. 

As a simple example, suppose that it be required so to vary 
the density of a string that, while the pitch of the fundamental 
tone is displaced, all other tones shall remain unaltered. The 
conditions give 


Accordingly 


141. The differential equation determining the motion of a 
string, whose longitudinal density p is variable, is 


from which, if we assume y x oospt, we obtain to determine the 
normal functions 


where is written for This equation is of the second 

order and linear, but has not hitherto been solved in finite terms. 
Considered as defining the curve assumed by the string in the 
normal mode under consideration, it determines the cwrvature at 
any point, and accordingly embodies a rule by which the curve 
can be constructed graphically. Thus in the application to a 
string fixed at both ends, if we start from either end at an arbitrary 
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inclination, and with zero curvature, we are always directed by the 
equation with what curvature to pi'oceed, and in this way we 
may trace out the entire curve. 

If the assumed value of be right, the curve will cross 
the axis of a? at the required distance, and the law of vibration 
will be completely determined. If be not known, different 
values may be tried until the curve ends rightly ; a sufficient 
approximation to the value of may usually be arrived at by a 
calculation founded on an assumed type (§§ 88, 90). 

Whether the longitudinal density be uniform or not, the 
periodic time of any simple vibration varies cceteris paribus as the 
square root of the density and inversely as the square root of the 
tension under which the motion takes place. 

The converse problem of determining the density, when the 
period and the type of vibration are given, is always soluble. For 
this purpose it is only necessary to substitute the given value of 
and of its second differential coefficient in equation (2). Unless 
the density be infinite, the extremities of a string are points of 
zero curvature. 


When a given string is shortened, every component tone is 
raised in pitch. For the new state of things may be regarded as 
derived from the old by introduction, at the proposed point of 
fixture, of a spring (without inertia), whose stiffness is gradually 
increased without limit. At each step of the process the potential 
energy of a given deformation is augmented, and therefore (§ 88) 
the pitch of every tone is raised. In like manner an addition to 
the length of a string depresses the pitch, even though the added 
part be destitute of inertia. 


142. Although a general integration of equation (2) of § 141 
is beyond our powers, we may apply to the problem some of the 
many interesting properties of the solution of the linear equation 
of the second order, which have been demonstrated by MM. Sturm 
and Liouville^ It is impossible in this work to give anything 
like a complete account of their investigations ; but a sketch, in 
which the leading features are included, may be found interesting, 
and will throw light on some points connected with the general 

^ The memoirs referred to m the text are contained in the first volume of 
Liouville’s Journal (18S6), 
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theory of the vibrations of continuous bodies. I have not thought 
it necessary to adhere very closely to the methods adopted in the 
original memoirs. 

At no point of the curve satisfying the equation 




: 0 , 


(1), 


can both y and dyjdx vanish together. By successive differen- 
tiations of (1) it is easy to prove that, if y and dyjdx vanish 
simultaneously, all the higher differential coefficients d^yfdx^, 
d^yldx^, &c. must also vanish at the same point, and therefore 
by Taylor’s theorem the curve must coincide with the axis of x. 

Whatever value be ascribed to the curve satisfying (1) is 
sinuous, being concave throughout towards the axis of x, since 
p is everywhere positive. If at the origin y vanish, and dyjdx 
be positive, the ordinate will remain positive for all values of x 
below a certain limit dependent on the value ascribed to 
If 1/2 be very small, the curvature is slight, and the curve will 
remain on the positive side of the axis for a great distance. We 
have now to prove that as increases, all the values of x which 
satisfy the equation y=^0 gradually diminish in magnitude. 

Let y' be the ordinate of a second curve satisfying the equa- 
tion 

d?y' 


do(f 


4- y' = 0 


•( 2 ). 


as well as the condition that y' vanishes at the origin, and let us 
suppose that is somewhat greater than v\ Multiplying (2) by 
y, and (1) by y', subtracting, and integrating with respect to x 
between the limits 0 and x, we obtain, since y and y' both vanish 
with X, 

ll^yy^ 

If we further suppose that x coxTesponds to a point at which 
y vanishes, and that the difference between and is very small, 
we get ultimately 


y^ .0 


r 

Jo 


py^dx 


.(4). 


The right-hand member of (4) being essentially positive, we 
learn that y- and dyjdx are of the same sign, and therefore that, 




stukm’s theokkm, 


A beautiful theorem hfis been diHCovered by .Sttirin relittiiig 
to the number of the rofttH of a fniiction by mliHttoii 

from a finite number of normal fiuictiona. If Um be tlus ««im|)oneiit 
of lowest order, and the coinpomnit of higheat onier, t he fnitefcion 

/(w) = 4>„, /{,„ + , t I + + ^,1 «II ......... («h 

where <f>m, <f>m+iy »**e arbitrary cwdHeierita, has nt Imut ff* ~ 1 
internal roots, and at most n — I internal ifKilH, The 


number of which may l«» equal), the derivetl fmietimi/’ ( 4 -) eannol 
have Ie®5 than /* + ! int^nm! mnce there mual la* at b'«#l 
one root off (m) between each pair of conaecutivo roota of /( 4 '), and 
the whole number of roots of /(«) eoneerttcxi i» /*+ 1 In like 
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besides the extremities, which themselves necessarily correspond 
to roots; so that in passing from /(^c) to f'{x) it is impossible 
that any roots can be lost. Now 

jf (x^ = H" m+i "h 

= — p iv<iyC 4^ni "h "t” + (f>n ^n)- • 

as we see by (1); and therefore, since p is always positive, we 
infer that 

P'ln' “h 4^on+i ^^m+i "h "1” Pn“ '^n (^)> 

has at least pu roots. 

Again, since (8) is an expression of the same form as f{co), 
similar reasoning proves that 

Pm 4^171 "h 4^m+i “h 4” Pn^ ff>n 

has at least pu internal roots ; and the process may be continued 
to any extent. In this way we obtain a series of functions, all 
with fjL internal roots at least, which differ from the original 
function f(co) by the continually increasing relative importance of 
the components of the higher orders. When the process has been 
carried sufficiently far, we shall arrive at a function, whose form 
differs as little as we please from that of the nornial function of 
highest order, viz. a.n.d which has therefore internal roots. 
It follows that, since no roots can be lost in passing down the 
series of functions, the number of internal roots of f{x) cannot 
exceed n — 1. 

The other half of the theorem is proved in a similar manner 
by continuing the series of functions backwards from f(x). In 
this way we obtain 

<f>m %n + <^m+i “b + 

m 4“ ^m+i “b •...•• 4" Vyj, ^ '^n 

PmT^ '^m 4" P 4" • . . . • • 4" l^n ^ '^n 


arriving at last at a function sensibly coincident in* form with the 
normal function of lowest order, viz. and having therefore 
m — 1 internal roots. Since no roots can be lost in passing up the 
series from this function to fix), it follows that f{x) cannot have 
fewer internal roots than m — 1] but it must be understood that 
any number of the m — 1 roots may be equal. 

We will now prove that /{x) cannot be identically zero, unless 



chaiigiifi »igri iit aii arliiiniry a, mul there only interaally. 

The memni vniiiiihii* when « * a, and when ^ « 5, 

mui^ Hina..* it eiiiiiicil hmm inoni than two internal roote, it changes 
whf^ii jr. through thene vahiaa, and there only. The 
ewffieieiit tif in the vahn* iiittiumiic'l liy the first determinant 
wlif*ri X* |j, iiiiil k theriffore fiiiilif. Hence the second determinant 
m not icieiilitmily mm. 

Hiiisilarly this third dtilerniiiiiiiit iti the iiiries mniihii and 
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all the c«M*flicifiils ^ vanish. Biip|Kme that is not 2 ero. 
Multiply (fi ) hy ptt,, mml integrate with rc?spoct to m between the 
limits 0 amt L Then hy (o) 

f p (ttC M f ptt (9) ! 

/ « J 0 

from which, siiicc:! the Integra! on the right-hand nido is finite, wo 
sea thiifc/C*r) cniinot vnniHh for all values of m included within the 
range of iritigriiliniL 

Liotivillf.:* lum liiaiie tm* of Hturnis tlnsorem to shew how a 
series of liorrniil fiiiwtioiis may !h‘ c»oin|)min(led so m to have an 
arbitrar}^ sign at alt isiints lying between and waal His 
mc?thcM'l is Miiniinvlifit ns follmvs. 

The viihies of x for which the function is to change sign being 
a, Ct *.*♦ tpiriiitities whiidi without loss of generality we may 
8ti|.ipose to nil flitf«»rei>t, let us considur the series of determi- 
nants, 

' i ■ 

■; ii|(nb u^(hl u^(m) , 

» *h{b% ?%(x) &c. 

The first is a liiieiir futicitrm of f/|(x)arid nji(x), and by Bturm’s 
theonmi him thorefiire internal root at tnoHt, which root is 
evidently n. Mir«fovi*r the dcfUi^riiiinant is not identically ^ero, 
iince Ihii eocfiieitfrtfe of vi.^. %(a), cIik-is not vanish, whatever 
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mternally ; or, in other words, we can form a function whose sign 
is arbitrary over the whole range from x=^0 to 

On this theorem Liouville founds his demonstration of the 
possibility of representing an arbitrary function between ir = 0 and 
^ = i by a series of normal functions. If we assume the possibility 
of the expansion and take 

/ {x) = (ir) + <^2 -^2 + <;E>3 % (a;) H- (10), 

the necessary values of <^i, &c. are determined by (9), and we 

find 

f{x) = 2 - Urix) J pUr(x)f(x) dx -r j pu/(x) do^ ( 11 ). 

If the series on the right be denoted by F (x), it remains to 
establish the identity of/ (a?) and F(x). 

If the right-hand member of (11) be multiplied by pUr(x) and 
integrated with respect to x from a? = 0 to a? = Z, we -see that 

[ ptlr (x) F(x) dx= [ pUr (x) f(x) dx, 

J a . 0 

or, as we may also write it. 


f (F(x)—/(x)}pur(x)dx = 0. 
Jo 


where Ur(x) is any normal function. From (12) it follows that 

i 

{F{x) -f{x)] [A^u^ {x) -f {x) -f- A^u^{x )-\- . ..} p cZa; = 0. . .(13), 


where the coefficients J-i, A^, &c, are arbitrary. 

Now if F{x) —/(a?) be not identically zero, it will be possible 
so to choose the constants Ai, A^, &c. that A^Ui (ct;)-f J. 2 Uj|(aj)+ ... 
has throughout the same sign as F (x) — f{x), in which case every 
element of the integral would be positive, and equation (13) could 
not be true. It follows that F (x) — f{x) cannot differ from zero, 
or that the series of normal functions forming the right-hand 
member of (11) is identical with f (x) for all values of a? from a? = 0 
a? = Z. 

»■ 

The arguments and results of this section are of course apt 
^ to the particular case of a uniform string for which the 
functions are circular. 


case of variable density the supposition that 
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p = cra;-2 is worthy of notice, § 148 b. In the notation there 
adopted 

m^+i = n^ = p^alTi (14), 

and the general solution is 

= (15). 

If the string be fixed at two points, whosg abscissse Xj, are 
as r to 1, the frequency equation is = 1, or 



where s denotes an integer. The proper frequencies thus depend 
only upon the ratio of the terminal abscissae. By supposing r 
’nearly equal to unity we may fall back upon the usual formula 
(§ 124) applicable to a uniform string. 

The general form of the normal function is 

VH 

142 a. The points where the string rjemains at rest, or nodes, 
are of course determined by the roots of the normal functions, 
when the vibrations are free. In this case the frequency is limited 
to certain definite values ; but when the vibrations are forced, they 
may be of any frequency, and it becomes possible to trace the 
motion of the nodal points as the frequency increases continuously. 

For example, suppose that the imposed force acts at a single 
point P of a string AB, whose density may be variable. So long 
as the frequency is less than that of either of the two parts AP, 
PB (supposed to be held at rest at both extremities) into which 
the string is divided, there can be no (interior) node (Q). Other- 
wise, that part of the string AQ between the node Q and one 
extremity {A), which does not include P, would be vibrating 
freely, and more slowly than is possible for the longer length J-P, 
included between the point P and the sanae extremity. When the 
frequency is raised, so as to coincide with the smaller of those 
proper to AP, PB, say .^IP, a node enters at P and then advances 
towards A, At each coincidence of the frequency with one of 
those proper to the whole string AB, the vibration identifies itself 
with the corresponding free vibration, and at each coincidence with 
a frequency proper to AP, or BP, a new node appears at P, and 
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advances in the fii’st case towards A and in the second towards B. 
And throughout the whole sequence of events all the nodes move 
outwards from P towards A or B, 

Thus, if the string he uniform and he bisected at P, there is 
no node until the pitch rises to the octave (c') of the note (c) of the 
string. At this stage two nodes enter at P, and move outv^ards 
symmetrically. When g' is reached, the mode of vibration is that 
of the free vibration of the same pitch, and the nodes are at the 
two points of trisection. At d' these nodes have moved outwards 
so far as to bisect AP, PP, and two new nodes enter at P. 


143. When the vibrations of a string are not confined to one 
plane, it is usually most convenient to resolve them into two eete 
executed in perpendicular planes, which may be treated inde- 
pendently. There is, however, one case of this description worth 
a passing notice, in which the motion is most easily conceived and 
treated without resolution. 

Suppose that 

. STTX 2s7rt ) 

'W = 8in-~-r cos — 


STTX 


and : y = tan {^sirtlr) (3), 

shewing that the whole string is at any inoinont in one plane% 
wliicli revolves uniformly, and that each particle describes a circle 
with radius sin {sirxil). In fact, the whole system turns withrnit 
relative displacement about its position of 0(juilibrinm, coinpletiii^ 
each revolution in the time t/s. The mechanics of this c;iiw is 
quite as simple as when the motion is confined to one plane, the 
resultant of the tensions acting at the extremititjs of any small 
portion of the string’s length being balanced by the centrifugal 


144. The general diflferential equation for a utiilbrm s( 
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may be transformed by a change of variables into 

jL.y (‘4 b 

dudv 

where u = x-at,v=:^x-{-at. The general solution of ( 2 ) m 

y =/(^) + F (v) =f(x - at) -hF((v + at) - ) * » 

fj F being two arbitrary functions. 

Let us consider first the case in which. F vaninhoH. Vv 
t has any particular value, the equation 

y—f{oD — at) 


expressing the relation between x and y, representn the foriti iif tile 
string. A change in the value of t is merely ec|ui valent in iisi 
alteration in the origin of x, so that (4) indicaten that a ei^rifiiii 
form is propagated along the string with uniform velocity a in tfl*" 
positive direction. Whatever the value of may be at tin? |Miirii 
X and at the time t, the same value of y will obtain at the jMiiiil 
^ 4- a at the time t 4 bd. 


The form thus perpetuated may be any whatever, ho lori|f tm it 
does not violate the restrictions on which (1) depends. 

When the motion consists of the propagation of a wave in ilii* 
positive direction, a certain relation subsists between thii ittclilim- 
tion and the velocity at any point. Differentiating' (4} Wil fiiiil 


di dx 




Initially; dyjdt and dyjdx may both be given arbitrarily, bill if 
the above relation be not satisfied, the motion caniiot b© reprr 
seated by (4). 


In a similar manner the equation 


y = F{x 4 at) 


(S) 


denotes the propagation of a wave in the negative direetiiiri, anti 
the relation between dyjdt and dyjdx corresponding to (5) is 


di dx 


11% 


In the general case the motion consists of the 
-propagation of two waves with velocity a, the one in the pmMm, 

1 [H^oatioas (1) and (S) are due to I>’A.lemberfc (l.T50|,| 

n. 


li 
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and the other in the negative direction; and these waves are 
entirely independent of one another. In the first dyjdt = — a dyjdxj 
and in the second dy/dt — adyldx. The initial values of dyjdt 
and dyjdx must be conceived to be divided into two parts, which 
satisfy respectively the relations (5) and (7). The first constitutes 
the wave which will advance in the positive direction without 
change of form ; the second, the negative wave. Thus, initially, 


whence 






\ 


( 8 ), 


equations which determine the functions /' and F' for all values 
of the argument from ^ = — 00 toa?=oo, if the initial values of 
dyjdx and dyjdt be known. 


If the disturbance be originally confined to a finite portion of 
the string, the positive and negative waves separate after the 
interval of time required for each to traverse half the disturbed 
portion. 

Fig. 23. 


H 1 1 1 

Q B 0 A P 


Suppose, for example, that JIB is the part initially disturbed. 
A point P on the positive side remains at rest until the positive 
wave has travelled from A to P, is disturbed during the passage 
of the wave, and ever after remains at rest. The negative wave 
never affects P at all Similar statements apply, mutatis mutmdis, 
to a point Q on the negative side of JLB. If the character of the 
original disturbance be such that a dyjdx — dyjdt vanishes initially, 
there is no positive wave, and . the point P is never disturbed at 
all; and if adyjdx-^ dyjdt vanish initially, there is no negative 
wave. If dyjdt vanish initially, the positive and the negative 
waves are similar and equal, and then neither can vanish. In 
cases where either wave vanishes, its evanescence may be con- 
sidered to be due to the mutual destruction of two component 


WJHITIVE ANI> N'EOATIVE WAVES, 


mivm, out* «m Ihi; initial displacements, and the other 

OH the initial vi*!<«’itii*s. On the one side these two waves con- 
spire, and on the ot-luT they destroy one another. This explains 
the upparejit punidox, that P am fail to bo affected sooner or later 
nft«T A/( has hee» disturbed. 

The suhseqiimit motion of a string that is initially displaced 
without velwdty, may bo readily traced by graphical methods. 
iSitico the ptisitivo and the negative waves are equal, it is only 
iicciimary to divide the original disturbanct) into two equal parts, 
to di.spluw* one ki th<; right, and the other to the left, 

thi-oiigh a space ecpial to at, anti then to nx:ompound them. We 
«hall jtnisently apply this methtsl to the case of a plucked string 
«»f finite Icfiigth. 

145. Vibrations are callw! ntntiomry, when the motion of each 
j«irtic!« t»f the system is proportional to some function of the time, 
the same for all the particles. If w<» endtiavour to satisfy 


by assuming »/ ■» XT, where X denote a function of x only, and 
T a function of t only, we find 


1 tPT Id* A' 
fditaf^X «&» 


» m* (a constant), 


Tm A (m mat + B sin mat 
X m€ COB tax +• D sin tax , 


proving that the vibrations must be simple harmonic, though of 
arbitrary pt*rlocl. The value of y may be written 

y » P imtU — g) cm (mx — a) 

• 1 1* cm (tna4 + «w -*-«) + 4 F w (mat -mx-e + a)...(8), 

shewing that the mttst gitnem! kind of atationaiT’ vibration may 
be r^tded m due to the iuperpe^ition of equal progregdve vibra- 
tions, whoso directions of propsgation are opposed. Conversely, 


O i *T-] 
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i' I 'ii cases. Let us suppose, for example, that the string terminates 

at £c = 0, and is held fast there, while it extends to infinity in 
: j the positive direction only. Now so long as the point == 0 

actually remains at rest, it is a matter of indifference whether 
? the string be prolonged on the negative side or not. We are 

^ I thus led to regard the given string as forming part of one doubly 

: ii infinite, and to seek whether and how the initial displacements 

' ji and velocities on the negative side can be taken, so that on 

‘ii the whole there shall be no displacement at = 0 throughout the 

|; subsequent motion. The initial values of y and y on the positive 

j side determine the corresponding parts of the positive and negative 

;|i waves, into which we know that the whole motion can be resolved. 

I The former has no influence at the point x = 0. On the negative 

[j side the positive and the negative waves are initially at our dis- 

j: posal, but with the latter we are not concerned. The problem is 

! '■ to determine the positive wave on the negative side, so that in 

conjunction with the given negative wave on the positive side 
of the origin, it shall leave that point undisturbed. 

Let OJPQJtS.., be the. line (of any form) representing the 
wave in OX, which advances in the negative direction. It is 



evident that the requirements of the case are met by taking on 
the other side of 0 what may be called the contrary wave, so that 
;[ 0 is the geometrical centre, bisecting every chord (such as PP) 

which passes through it. Analytically, if y = f{x) is the equation 

j of OPQJK/S....... — y =^fir-co) is the equation of OP'Q'R'B 

I When after a time t the curves are shifted to the left and to 

I the right respectively through a distance at, the co-ordinates 

corresponding to 07 = 0 are necessarily equal and opposite, and 
therefore when compounded give zero resultant displacement. 

The effect of the constraint at 0 may therefore be represented 
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by supposing that the negative wave moves through undisturbed, 
but that a positive wave at the same time emerges from 0. This 
reflected wave may at any time be found from its parent by the 
following rule : 

Let AFQJtS,,, be the position of the parent wave. Then the 
reflected wave is the position which this would assume, if it were 


Fig. 25. 



turned through two right angles, first about OX as an axis of 
rotation, and then through the same angle about OF. In other 
words, the return wave is the image of AFQRS formed by 
successive optical reflection in OX and OF, regarded as plane 
mirrors. 

The same result may also be obtained by a more analytical 
process. In the general solution 

y=f{a}-at)+F(x-hat)y 

the functions f{z), F(z) are determined by the initial circumstances 
for aU positive values of . 3 ^. The condition at = 0 requires that 

f(—at)’^F(at) = 0 

for all positive values of or 

fh^) = -F(z) 

for positive values of z. The functions f and F are thus de- 
termined for all positive values of x and t 

There is now no diflSculty in tracing the course of events when 
two points of the string A and B are held fast. The initial dis- 
turbance in AB divides itself into positive and negative waves, 
which are reflected backwards and forwards between the fixed 
points, changing their character fi:om positive to negative, and 
vice vend, at each reflection. After an even number of reflec- 
tions in each case the original form and motion is completely 
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recovered. The process is most easily followed in imagination 
when the initial disturbance is confined to a small part of the 
string, more particularly when its character is such as to give rise 
to a wave propagated in one direction only. The 2 mlse travels with 
uniform velocity (a) to and fro along the length of the string, and 
after it has returned a second time to its starting point the 
original condition of things is exactly restored. The period of 
the motion is thus the time required for the pulse to traverse 
the length of the string twice, or 

T = 2Z/a (1). 

The same law evidently holds good whatever maybe the character 
of the original disturbance, only in the general case it may 
happen that the shortest period of recurrence is some aliquot part 

of T. 

146. The method of the last few sections may be advantage- 
ously applied to the case of a plucked sti’ing. Since the initial 
velocity vanishes, half of the displacement belongs to the positive 
and half to the negative wave. The manner in which the wave 
must be completed so as to produce the same effect as the con- 
straint, is shewn in the figure, where the upper curve represents 

Fig. 26. 



the positive, and the lower the negative wave in their initial 
positions. In order to find the configuration of the string at any 
future time, the two curves must be superposed, after the upper 
has been shifted to the right and the lower to the left through a 
space equal to at. 


GRAPHICAL METHOD. 
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The resultant curve, like its components, is made up of straight 
pieces. A succession of six at intervals of a twelfth of the period 


Fig. 27. 



shewing the course of the vibration, is given in the figure (Fig. 27), 
taken from Helmholtz. From 0 the string goes back again to A 
through the same stages ^ 

It will be observed that the inclination of the string at the 
points of support alternates between two constant values. 

147. If a small disturbance be made at the time t at the 
point X of an infinite stretched string, the effect will not be felt 
at 0 until after the lapse of the time xfa, and will be in all 
respects the same as if a like disturbance had been made at 
the point x 4- Aa; at time t — A^r/a. Suppose that similar dis- 
turbances are communicated to the string at intervals of time 
T at points whose distances from 0 increase each time by aSr, 
then it is evident that the result at 0 will be the same as if the 
disturbances were all made at the same point, provided that the 
time-intervals be increased from r to r + Sr. This remark con-i 

^ This method of treating the vibration of a plucked string is due to Young. 
JPhiL Tram., 1800. The student is recommended to make himself familiar with it 
by acfually constructing the forms of Fig. 27. 
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tains the theory of the alteration of pitch dm; l,o moti«‘i» 
source of disturbance ; a .subject which will come tukIit <»tjr 
a^ain in connection with aerial vibratioius. 


148 . When one point of an iidinilc st.rinj^ is .subject t*' 
vibration, trains of wave.s proceed from it. in both «iireft t‘ •»' 
cording to laws, which are readily investigated. We .shall 
that the origin is tb; point of excitation, tin; string la-iii;.'' “in »• 
subject to the forced motion // = Ae'i" \ and it will he .sutii‘'i* *•'“ 
consider the positive .si<le.. If tin; motion of each eleun'iit i*>- 

resisted by the frictional fori;e Kpi/ds, the differential isputt i* i** 


or -since y x 


dt- 


+ K 


dll ..d~'/ 
dt~"‘\lrr 


* I » 


d-y 

dh? 






f J;! I. 


if for brevity wo write X- for th<‘ cooflicieut of?/. 

The general solution is 

y rr ; (!(r^^ + !) t M t, 

Now since y is supposejl to vanish at an iiitiniict % 1'^ 

must vanish, if th(‘ real part of X, In* iaktat positive*. Ijt^i 

X = a *f 

Avhere a is positive. 

Then the s(,)lution is 

// - A <r ^ f 'I f. 


or, on throwing away tin*, imaginary part,, 

y — A cos (pt — ^ f* 'K 

corresponding to the forcisl motion at the origin 

y A (*xm pi ll '1. 

An arbitrary constant may, of course*, lx? added to I. 

To detenniruj a and f3, wt* havi* 




p. 




Kp^ 


A 7 1 


a? ! ' a:* 

If we suppose that k is small, 

^ = pja, a = K;tii liciiiiy , 

and y As ct)H .r j < m%. 
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1 ■*•"•] 

llii-s fh.'i!, ilH‘n* is pn>[)n.f(;it(‘(l Jilong the string 

a \v;iVi\ w!in>»' uiiiplif slowly (liininish(‘s on acciount of the 
f.elor. If /r this fa,rtor (lisapj>(‘arH, and we have 

:/ .1 -'^j (!)). 

I’his rroiif sfauds ia <n»iit rju lict ion to tlu‘ gcniesral law that, 
\vh»ii ifnis- i‘. nil frirt it*n, tin* foreotl vibra,t.ionH of a system (due 
to a dinpl*' harmojiic fnroc ) must 1 m‘ syriehronous in phase 

I ;\orordln '4 f<» (ft), on tin* (U)nti'ary, the phase varies 
roll! iniioioJ\ ill |ia>sini( from oiu* point, t.o anothcu’ along the string. 
M1io !a.oi is that w«- a.r»* not. at. lihrrty t.o supposci /c = 0 in (8), 
inasnsnj'Ii as that o<|tniiii»n was «»htain(‘d on th<‘, assumption that 
flu' nsi! part of a in t.‘U is posit iv(% and not. 7.<‘ro. However long 
a tiiiit* -'fling may li«*, th»* eooiliri(mtr of frietioii may l)e taken so 
-liiai! tliat tin viliratious aro not da,mped hofore I’C'aehing the 
luiiln r oiifi. Aft*T this point of smalln(‘ss, r«‘(lf(*.te(l waves begin 
r*.iii|tlioato tlir and when t.li*' fric.tion is (liminished 

iiidofinif . an infinifo of sueh nmst ho taJosn into account, 

and w 'ti!d givo n roHiiltonf. motion of tho saino pha.S(^ throughout. 

juolih ’m may hoNohnsl for a, string whost* mass is suppoBed 
In Ito r»»no*uil ratod a! osjuidistant, points, hy tho. me.thod of § 120. 
Tho oM..'i«rdiiiato may lio stipposod to 1 h‘ givmi (= and 

it will }«' fiiniid lliai tho systom of oipuitions (5) of § 120 may all 

hi’ »4a.fl''4iod hv taking 

y^r, (I' (10), 

'A'lii-ro 0 is a i.’Hi,iiplox oiuiHlatit dotorminoil hy a fpiadratic e(|ua“ 
fiom Tho ro.Huli for a cHUiiiniioUH string may h(i afterwards 

fill f!io iiHiatioii of I 120 tho i|ua<lratH* oipmtion is 

/HP -I- Afl -f /h:A> ...(11), 

wh.-n- A (12). 

ft a 

*rfio root-H of 1 1 1 1 are 

(.3), 

iiiifl ai’f" ifiiagiiiary if 4/f*> -lA thiit is, it 
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a condition always satisfied in passing to the limit where a and /x 
are infinitely small. In any case when (14) is satisfied the 
modulus of 6 is unity, so that (10) represents wave propagation. 

If, however, (14) be not satisfied, the values of 9 are real. In 
this case all the motions are in the same phase, and no wave 
is propagated. The vibration impressed upon is imitated upon 

a reduced scale by , with amplitudes which form a 

geometrical progression. In the first case the motion is pro- 
pagated to an infinite distance, but in the second it is practically 
confined to a limited region round the source.] 

148 a. So long as the conditions of § 144 are satisfied, a 
positive, or a negative, wave is propagated undisturbed. If 
however there be any want of uniformity, such (for example) as 
that caused by a load attached at a particular point, reflection 
will ensue when that point is reached. The most interesting 
problem under this head is that of two strings of different 
longitudinal densities, attached to one another, and vibrating 
transversely under the common tension Or, if we regard the 
string as single, the density may be supposed to vary dis- 
continuously from one uniform value (pi) to another (p^). If 
Oi, cu denote the corresponding velocities of propagation, 


= ( 1 ), 

and fjL = ajjao = \/(p 2 /pi) (2). 


The conditions to be satisfied at the junction of the two parts 
are (i) the continuity of the displacement y, and (ii) the continuity 
of dy/dx. If the two parts met at a finite angle, an infinitely 
small element at the junction w'ould be subject to a finite force. 

Let us suppose that a positive wave of harmonic type, travelling 
in the first part (pi), impinges upon the second (ps). In the latter 
the motion will be adequately represented by a positive wave, 
but in the former we must provide for a negative reflected wave. 
Thus we may take for the two parts respectively 


y = -f (3)^ 

y z=z Xj (4), 

where ki = 27r/Xi, 

so that k^ai — k^a^ . . ./ (5). 


I 48 n. 
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Thf fojtdisinus at the juiK-lion 0) give 

If hK-L ( 0 )^ 

/’j// /t'jA - “ k.Jj (7)' 

. K h\ - /•„ a — 1 

Wlmn^v rr , ,“r.r 

// /m I L -f 1 

Smi’*’ th>' rati.. A // is n-iil, we tnay Huppose that both 
ipiaittitieH are real; ait.i ii w.' tliniw away the iinaginary parts 
fn.Ki 1.1) niid (4) «,• g.-t as the seluli.m in terms of real quantities 

// - // !■..'( /•, (it, I — ./•) f- J{ c.ii.s/,-, + 111) (9) ; 

// ■ ill i 

'I'h.- rati.. ..f amj.litmles of the rellected and the incident 
waves espn sHni by (S) is that first ohtaiiHid by T. Young for 

fJii' jirnhiiiu in OpUcs, 

148 Ih Tin' l Apr* for tlu* intotisity of rell<,5ction CHtablished 
in § MH o lirjit'inlH Mp.4i tlir H8.s{uiiption fchati the transition from 
ifm oiii^ i:i* till* othor is .siHl<lt*u, that in occiipies a distance 

whirii in 8nni!l in rompHrinffn witli a wavi^ length. If the 
fmiiMitiMii h^. gradual, tio' r»dlo(‘iioii may be expected to fall off, 
ami ill ih** iiiiiit tu di^uppoar nltogoiluu*. 

Tim probhiii «d' gradual tranHition inelmleH, of course, that of 
a vanaldf' liirdiniu. and wontl in general be encumbered with 
great diflietiifi*bH. There Imwmu'r, one case for which the 
8ii|tifion may lie readily e.^pre^Hod, and tluH it is proposed to 
eiiiiHitler ill llie |iref%eni weiion. 'The longitudinal density is 
Hii|ipo.He«i til vary irn the inverse Hijuarit of the abscissa. If ?/, 
deriotjiig thr^ tr;ui‘'ao'r*fe di^phteernimt la* proportional to the 
whieli it iniiHt Haiisfy nn a function of /r, is (| 141), 

^^^^ 4 nit; ( 1 ), 


whi'fe ‘iP hi eoiiHtant, of the* nature of an abstract 

nil III III 

The miltiiioii of ri I in i/:a (2), 

whun? Vi" vs ( 3 ). 

If w be reiii, tliiii if ii>|, we may obtain, by supposing 
/I * 11^ im m fiiiiil iifdiiiion in real uminiitieH, 

1 / Ml (M mn ipt log + e) (^)» 
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which represents a positive progressive wave, in many respects 
similar to those propagated in uniform media. 

Let us now suppose that, to the left of the point w = the 
variable medium is replaced by one of uniform constitution, such 
that there is no discontinuity of density at the point of transition ; 
and let us inquire what reflection a positive progressive wave in 
the uniform medium will undergo on arrival at the variable 
medium. It will be sufficient to consider the case where m is 
real, that is, where the change of density is but moderately rapid. 

By supposition, there is no negative wave in the variable 
medium, so that = 0 in (2). Thus 


and, when x^Xi, 


dy ___ J — im 
y dx x^ 


(5). 


The general solution for the uniform medium, satisfying the 
equation d^yjdx^ 4- v/x-r^y = 0, may be written 


. X—Xi , . 

—in — -f m 

y^He + Ke (6), 

from which, when x = Xi, 

dy __ inH-K _ 

y dx 

In equation (6), H represents the amplitude of the incident 
positive wave, and K the amplitude of the reflected negative 
wave. The condition to be satisfied at x^x-i is expressed by 

equating the values of given by (5) and (7). Thus 
y X 

K_i{n-m) + \ 

H i { 71 + 771 ) - 4 ^ 

which gives, in symbolical form, the ratio of the reflected to the 
incident vibration. 


Having regard to (3), we may write (8) in the form 


H 2{n+m) 


( 9 ); 


so that the amplitude of the reflected wave is of 

that of the incident. Thus, as was to be expected, when n and m 
are great, i.e., when the density changes slowly in the variable 
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medium, there is but little reflection. As regards phase, the 
result embodied in (9) may be represented by supposing that the 
reflection occurs at /r = , and involves a change of phase amount- 

ing to a quarter period. 

Passing on now to the more important problem, we will 
suppose that the variable medium extends only so far as the point 
= beyond which the density retains uniformly its value at 
that point. A positive wave travelling at first in a uniform 
medium of density proportional to passes at the point x = 
into a variable medium of density proportional to and again, at 
the point x — x^, into a uniform medium of density proportional to 
xr^. The velocities of propagation are inversely proportional to 
the square roots of the densities, so that, if [ju be the refractive 
index between the extreme media, 




x» 


The thickness (d) of the layer of transition is 

d-= x.> — Xi 

The wave-lengths in the two media are given by 


^1- 


^TTXi 


x> = 


2w« 


.( 10 ). 


.(11). 



,, , 27rcZ 27rd 

so that 72 = - = Y ^ ^ 

Xo-Xi {fx '~-l)\i 

(12). 


For the first medium we take, as before, 



. . x-x, 

yy, —in yy, -hin 

y = Ee +Ke 

(6), 

1 

giving, when x = x^, 


p 

dy in H — K inO 

ydx XiH + K Xi 

(7). 


II ^ K 

if, for brevity, we write 9 for . 

For the variable medium, 

y= 4* (2), 

giving, when x = Xi, 


dy 

ydx 




-1 (i + im) Axi'^ -f. (^ — im) 
Ax^'^ + Bxr^^ 


(13). 
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j i H f> 


Hence the condition to be satisfied at x = Xi gives 


. — Bxj 

I + ^ -Tm 


— m6 ; 


whence 


A = -An i ... < 1 I* »■ 

Jy ^ irn + 


The condition to be satisfied at x = x.^ may be deduced from * ^ ^ 
by substituting x. for Xj, putting at the same time 0 = 1 in. v n ■ 
of the supposition that in the second medium there is no ® * ' 

wave. Hence, equating the two values of j 1 : 5, we get 


i - in ^ j - 

^ mi 4- in O -f \ “ im 4 - m -h 4“ 

as the equation from which the reflected wave in the first 111 1'* 
is to be found. Having regard to (3), we get 

if - __ m + ??. + {;ni — n — ^i) 

K on -A- n — \i 4- (m — 4- li) ’ 


so that 


(If* it. 

H 2 {on H- n) 4- (m — oi)'*‘ 


This is the symbolical solution. To interpret it in real qiiftiit it 
we must distinguish the cases of 07i real and on imaginary. I * 
transition be not too sudden, is real, and (16) may be writ.! i* - is 


K i -1-1- cos (2m log fjb) 4“ i sin (2m log ya) 

H 2 m 4- 4- {tn — n) (50s (2m log fo*) 4- i (on ~ 01 ^ sin (2m lo|.j I 

Thus the expression for the ratio of the ioiteoosities of the -t .* d 


and the incident waves is, after reduction, 


sm-(mlogya) (17 I. 

47/6- 4- sin- (on log /a) 

.If m be imaginary, we may write ion= in' , (16) then 1^ 4 

the ratio of intensities, 




..(IK I 


4- 1 ^}on'- * ' * ’ 

or, if we introduce the notation of hyperbolic trigonometry § I 

sinhH^'lo g/i^) I ^ 

sinh- (okt! log ya) 4- 4^7? * * * * ' " ^ ’ 


For the critical value m = 0, we get, from (17) or (19), 


^ (logya)' 

4 + (log yx)'-^ 


mi I, 


148 h. 


< ; I! A I )t ■ A L TRANSITION. 


Tfi.'s.. . xpn.sM.ms .all.iw us t,o tniuu t.lu- effect of a more or 
less f,n-u(Iual tnuisitiuu hetweeii media of given indices. If the 
transition he ahsolulelv uhruiit, //--^(), by (12); .so that m’=^\ 
In this eas..,(l.sj give, us l4Ha) Young’.s well-known foi-muk 


Sinee inereases <-ontmimlIy from ,7; = 0, the ratio (19) 

inereases euntinually from f,,, diminishes 

eiintinually in.m the ease of sudden transition m'=|-, when its 
value is (2!), to the eritiea! ease /a' - 0, when its value is (20). 
after whieh this form m- longer Imhls good. When ot' = 0. n = h, 
ami. 1 ty < 1 2 }, d f X. - X, ) ' 47r. 

wiien H >1. ( i7t is the appropriate form. We see from it 
that with inrreadng n tie- ivtleetion dimiaishes, until it vanishes, 

//I Ing TT, i,#'. wl’M'il 



V\ ith a still luoie gntfiual transitioii the reflection revives, reaches 
a maximum, again VHiii;dieH when m log ya = 27r, atul so on'. 

148r. In tile jtrohli-m of eonneet,ed strings, vibrating under 
f he infliieiiee of lensifin alone, the vidoeity in each uniform part is 
independent of wave length, ami there is nothing corresponding to 
optieal dlsjurmuii, 'riii,-. stale of things will he departed from if 
we introifuee ihi- foreddenil ioii of stiffniws, ami it may be of interest 
to examine in a simple e.-tse how far the problem of reflection is 
thereby juodifiei!. ,\h in | MHn, we will suppose that at « = () 
the densitv ehanges difo-ontinnously from p, to p.„ hut that now 
the vibrations of fj).- Heeond p.-irtr oeenr niuler the influence of 
st-nsible sfisliie«<-. The differential eipiation applicable in this 


eftse is, t- J.MN, 


or, if •/ vary as «•' 






nri tliat, if vary m 






* IVttr, to|. XI, ; wlwm will alno be found a numeri- 
cal emidiUmm* 
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In consequence of the stiffness represented by /3^ the velocitj^ 
of propagation deviates from and must be found from (2). The 
two values of A- given by this equation are real, one being positive 
and the other negative. The four admissible values of k may thus 
be written ± h, ± so that the complete solution of (1) will be 

y = (S), 

ko being real and positive. The velocity of propagation is oi/hj. 

In the application which we have to make the disturbance of‘ 
the imperfectly flexible second part is due to a positive wave 
entering it from the first part. When x is great and positive, (3) 
must reduce to its second term. Thus 

A = 0, D = 0 ; 

and we are left with 

y = Be-^^'^ + Ge-'^^'^^ ( 4 ). 

This holds when x is positive. When x is negative, corresponding 
to the perfectly flexible first part, we have 

y = -1- (5), 

in which /q = n/ui (6). 

The refractive index ” is given by 

H' == (7). 

The conditions at the junction are first the continuity of y and 
dyjdx. Further, d-yjdx" in (4) must vanish at this place, inasmuch 
as curvature implies a couple (§ 162), and this could not be 


transmitted by the first part. Hence 

HaK==B^G ( 8 ), 

h {H-K)^ LB ^iLG (9), 

— hJ^B + k/G = 0 (10). 

From these we deduce 

kJu 

KJu{L^k,)^ikA 
H h (L-hk,)AtIhL 



IMI-KUFHIT t'r,KXllUl-ITY. 
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1 r. 


tin! 1 h' iji •• 


! !)■ 


, ji ii) fi]ua.l t.o 

</•. ■ L r . /y/v Ay 

</;■, i Ay) i Ay Ay- A./ 


Mody (K/H), 

(i:!)- 


if 'b** ;i> Wi ll as iiM* first;, b<‘ (H^rfrcUy fi(‘xiblc, 

^ tiill h,'H*k OH VouHL^s fbriuHla. In 

III.' i-. Ht,t ;i<*i'-nr;it<‘Iy ,U'ivoH by Uiis fbnnula, 

I'Voii Ui^^riiAi ^-loHiov ilH-rojit tbo vaJuo of {-hr n^fViujtivH index: 
a|»jsro|*j i;i^- U4«' aar.-Y afin;i.lly nneb-r propui^al-inn. 


CHAPTEE VII. 


LONGITUDINAL AND TORSIONAL VIBRATIONS OF BARS. 

149 . The next system to the string in order of simplicity 
is the bar, by which term is usually understood in Acoustics a 
mass of matter of uniform substance and elongated cylindrical 
form. At the ends the cylinder is cut off by planes perpendicular 
to the generating lines. The centres of inertia of the transverse 
sections lie on a straight line which is called the axis. 

The vibrations of a bar are of three kinds — longitudinal, 
torsional, and lateral. Of these the last are the most important, 
but at the same time the most difficult in theory. They are 
considered by themselves in the next chapter, and will only be 
referred to here so far as is necessary for comparison and contrast 
with the other two kinds of vibrations. 

Longitudinal vibrations are those in which the axis remains 
unmoved, while the transverse sections vibrate to and fro in the 
direction perpendicular to their planes. The moving power is 
the resistance offered by the rod to extension or compression. 

One peculiarity of this class of vibrations is at once evident. 
Since the force necessary to produce a given extension in a bar 
is proportional to the area of the section, while the mass to be 
moved is also in the same proportion, it follows that for a bar of 
given length and material the periodic times and the modes of 
vibration are independent of the area and of the form of the 
transverse section. A similar law obtains, as we shall presently 
see, in the case of torsional vibrations. 

It is otherwise when the vibrations are lateral. The periodic 
times are indeed independent of the thickness of the bar in the 
direction perpendicular to the plane of flexure, but the motive power 


M'J, 


rL.;\SSIi'ir,.\T!UX OF VIIiRATlONH. 


ill viz. 

fh.tii ill** ill ihaf jil 

I liifkip- liy u 


tu 


nad t,hr»nifdn 
ris<‘ <tf piUdi. 


iiuaH‘a.sc.s more rapidly 
an incniasc ia 


III til*’ Mf iMii'^iindiiial aial lalaral vibraiioan, the aidchau- 
if-il Mill ar». f}a« <b*asity of (,he auU'.orial ajid tho 
»4 •uiiiyH iiiMflu la-. Fnr Huiall oxtoasioas (or coiapr(%sioas) 
IfuMk*''- law, to whirb the tojinioa vari(‘H as tlia cxtiamion, 

K’iual — naiiiral length 

natural length ' 


liojlls 


M. I. If tiu' ♦-XtrUHlMa, viz, 


hr i, lia.vr' 7* ■ gi . whfU’e q is YoiiagH laoduliis, and T 

iH anil aroa UMen^Hary to produec? tin*. extctriBion e, 

Volin;/''' lUMduluH liuiy tlni'idoro Im' tlofiaod as tint fonu* which would 
liaVf* !*■■* I*'- .i.j.fi4n'*i t*ia lor of unit seetioii, in onha* to doubles its 
Iriigili^^ If' law roatinuod to hold good for so grc‘at t‘.xten- 

. it - diiro'ieooir".: aro n.roMi'ding!y those of a foriMt divided by an 

area. 


lie- !oi"o* ‘led vitiradofi. depend also on a. second elastic con-” 
stanl /I. iiit»*rpre!ation wilt be eoiisid«tn»d in t-hi*. proper 

|iiaer', 

Aiileeigli in tle-oiw tie* fhree idasHeH of vibrations, depending 
re»^p^"»’i iv» l V on r»'-«-if-»aane^' to e^ctensioin to torsion, and to Ilexun^ 
are tl3-4 iiiri, and indopeiident of on«.‘ anotlier ho long as the 

>. 4 ' Hi.raiiiH may be neglected, yet in ac.tual experitrnmtH 
witli ba-i » vdiir'h Hi'o no-nlier nnifonn in material nor actcnrniely 
cvIiiidre*ol III tigare it rn »4ten found impoHsibh* t<i excitfC, longi» 
tiifiiiiiil *.*r f^aojoiial Vibrations wdiliont the aeci»inpaiiiment of Home 
nie-iroire of iie4.ion. lii bam of ordinary dimensionH tin*' 

gia\» moison i". far graver than the gravr‘Ht longitudinal 

oi !..|.raa:d iiio’^ loll, aicl eoir-'4rgiient!y it will generally happe^n that 
de ptin* uzii !‘ae- of o|t|e-r of tfio latter kinds agrm*H more or less 
oi joteJi aifii oifne o%-ort*#iie of the former ktficL Under 
mii'-efitneoH the regular modes of vibraiioim !>eeome 
im^tabb-, and 4 -anali irregnlarily may profbte** a great effect. The 
dilb» nd r oi i'^’cating |airely loitgiitidinal vibrations in a l>ar is 
yhmla finit *4 g^4.iiiig a f4riiig to vibrate in one planm 

W4I1 Uii» evjihiiiiitiori We may proceed to consider the three 
of \!briiUoii’4 ijirlepentieiifty, c*niuriet»cing with longitudinal 

ribrat 1 * 414 , wbieii w'lil in lacl mim tm iiiathcmaticiil questions 
}i 4 -voii 4 iili^wdy di^|>*>^e 4 of in the prcvioiis chapters. 
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150. When a rod is stretched by a force parallel to its length;, 
the stretching is in general accompanied by lateral contraction in 
such a manner that the augmentation of volume is less than if 
the displacement of every particle were parallel to the axis. In the 
case of a short rod and of a particle situated near the cylindrical 
boundary, this lateral motion would be comparable in magnitude 
with the longitudinal motion, and could not be overlooked without 
risk of considerable error. But where a rod, whose length is great 
in proportion to the linear dimensions of its section, is subject 
to a stretching of one sign throughout, the longitudinal motion 
accumulates, and thus in the case of ordinary rods vibrating 
longitudinally in the graver modes, the inertia of the lateral 
motion may be neglected. Moreover we shall see later how a 
correction may be introduced, if necessary. 

Let X be the distance of the layer of particles composing any 
section from the equilibrium position of one end, when the rod 
is unstretched, either by permanent tension or as the result of 
vibrations, and let ^ be the displacement, so that the actual 
position is given by x + The ecpiilibrium and actual position 


of 


neighbouring layer 


being 


X -f~ hx, X + ^X -j- ^ -f Bx 


re- 


spectively, the elongation is d^jdx, and thus, if T be the teTision 
])er iiiiit area acting across the section, 




dx ' 


.( 1 ). 


Consider now the forces acting on the slice bounded by x 
and X + Sx. If the area of the section bo co, the tension at x is 
by (1) qcod^ldx, acting in the negative direction, and at x + Sw 
the tension is 


qo) 


dx dx- 


actiug in the positive direction; and thus the force on the slice 
due to the action of the adjoining parts is on the whole 


Of® 


doo- 


Sx 


The mass of the element is pa Sx, if p be the original density, 
and therefore if X be the accelerating force acting on it, the 
e(mation of equilibrium is 



p dor 


.( 2 ). 
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150.] 


In what follows we shall not req[uire to consider the operation 
of an. impressed force. To find the equation of motion we have 
only to replace X by the reaction against acceleration — and 
thus if q : p = we have 




(3). 


This equation is of the same form as that applicable to the 
transverse displacements of a stretched string, and indicates the 
undisturbed propagation of waves of any type in the positive and 
negative directions. The velocity a is relative to the imstr etched 
condition of the bar ; the apparent velocity with which a disturb- 
ance is propagated in space will be greater in the ratio of the 
stretched and unstretched lengths of any portion of the bar. The 
distinction is material only in the case of permanent tension. 


151. For the actual magnitude of the velocity of propagation, 
we have 

= q : p =2 qco : poo, 

which is the ratio of the whole tension necessary (according to 
Hooke’s law) to double the length of the bar and the longitudinal 
density. If the same bar were stretched with total tension T, 
and were flexible, the velocity of propagation of waves along it 
would be V(T : poo). In order then that the velocity might be 
the same in the two cases, T must be qoo, or, in other words, the 
tension would have to be that theoretically necessary in order to 
double the length. The tones of longitudinally vibrating rods 
are thus very high in comparison with those obtainable from 
strings of comparable length. 

In the case of steel the value of q is about 22 x 10® grammes 
weight per square centimetre. To express this in absolute units 
of force on the G. G.s.^ system, we must multiply by 980. In 
the same system the density of steel (identical with its specific 
gravity referred to water) is 7*8. Hence for steel 

a = ^ = 530,000 

approximately, which shews that the velocity of sound in steel is 
about 530,000 centimetres per second, or about 16 times greater 

1 Centimetre, Gramme, Second. This system is recommended by a Committee 
)f the British Association. Brit. Ileport, 1873. 
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than the velocity of sound in air. In glass the velocity is about 
the same as in steel. 


It ought to be mentioned that in strictness the value of q deter- 
mined by statical experiments is not that which ought to be used 
here. As in the case of gases, which will be treated in a subsequent 
chapter, the rapid alterations of state concerned in the propaga- 
tion of sound are attended with thermal effects, one result of 
which is to increase the effective value of q beyond that obtained 
from observations on extension conducted at a constant tempera- 
ture. But the data are not precise enough to make this correction 
of any consequence in the case of solids. 


152. The solution of the general equation for the longitudinal 
vibrations of an unlimited bar, namely 

? = fQx} — at), 

being the same as that applicable to a string, need not be further 
considered here. 


When both ends of a bar are free, there is of course no perma- 
nent tension, and at the ends themselves there is no temporary 
tension. The condition for a free end is therefore 


4 ' 

dx 


= 0 


( 1 ). 


To determine the normal modes of vibration, we must assume 
that ^ varies as a harmonic function of the time — cos nat Then 
as a function of x, ^ must satisfy 



of which the complete integral is 

= A cos nx + B sin nx (3), 

where A and B are independent of x. 

Now since d^jdx vanishes always when x = 0, we get B = 0\ and* 
again since d^jdx vanishes when x = I — the natural length of the 
bar, sin nl = 0, which shews that n is of the form 


inr 



i being integral. 


( 4 ), 


BOTH EXTREMITIES FREE. 
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Accordingly, the normal modes are given by eciuatioris of the 


form 


5 , . iTTX iirat 

f = A cos cos — Y' 




in which of course an arbitrary constant may be added to t, if 
desired. 


The complete solution for a bar with both ends free is there- 
fore expressed by 


j. iTTX { . iirat • iTrat) 

? = cos , ] Ai cos — - + Bi sin j- ^ 


I 


I 


I I 


•(C), 


where A^-and ,B^are arbitrary constants, which may be detennined 
in the usual manner, when the initial values of ^ and | arc 
given. 


A zero value of i is admissible ; it gives a term rcjprcsenting a 
displacement f constant with respect both to space and time, 
and amounting in fact only to an alteration of the origin. 

The period of the gravest component in (0) corresponding to 
i = 1, is 2i/a, which is the time occupied by a disturbance in 
travelling twice the length of the rod. The other tones found 
by ascribing integral values to i form a complete harmonic scale; 
so that according to this theory the note given by a rod in 
longitudinal vibration would be in all cases musical. 

In the gravest mode the centre of the rod, where so = is a 
place of no motion, or node; but the periodic elongation or com- 
piussion d^jdx is there a maximum. 


153 . The case of a bar with one end free and the other fixed 
may be deduced from the general solution for a bar with both 
ends free, and of twice the length. For whatever may be the 
initial state of the bar free at = 0 and fixed at x = I, such dis- 
placements and velocities may always be ascribed to the sections 
of a bar extending from 0 to U and free at both endB m sliall 
make the motions of the parts from 0 to ^ identical in the two 
cases. It is only necessary to suppose that from I to 21 the dis- 
placements and velocities are initially equal and opposite to those 
found in the portion from 0 to ? at an equal distance from the 
centre x = L Under these circumstances the centre must by 
the symmetry remain at rest throughout the motion, and then the 
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portion from 0 to Z satisfies all the required conditions. We con- 
clude that the vibrations of a bar free at one end and fixed at the 
other are identical with those of one half of a bar of twice the 
length of which both ends are free, the latter vibrating only in the 
uneven modes, obtained by making i in succession all odd integers. 
The tones of the bar still belong to a harmonic scale, but the 
even tones (octave, &c. of the fundamental) are wanting. 

The period of the gravest tone is the time occupied by a pulse 
in travelling four times the length of the bar. 


154 . When both ends of a bar are fixed, the conditions to 
be satisfied at the ends are that the value of ^ is to be invariable. 
At ^ = 0, we may suppose that ^ — 0. At ^ is a small 

constant a, which is zero if there be no permanent tension. In- 
dependently of the vibrations we have evidently ^ — xa-^l, and 
w^e should obtain our result most simply by assuming this term 
at once. But it may be instructive to proceed by the general 
method. 


Assuming that as a function of the time ^ varies as 
A cos nat 4- B sin mat, 


we see that as a function of x it must satisfy 


dx- 


-hn'^=0. 


of which the general solution is 

^ = C cos nx -h D sixxnx (1). 

But since ^ vanishes with x for all values of 0 = 0, and thus 
we may write 

^ = 2 sin 7ix [A cos nat 4- B sin nat}. 

The condition x = l now gives 

2 sin nl {A cos nat 4- B sin 7iat] = a, 
from which it follows that for every finite admissible value of n 

sin nZ = 0, or ^ . 

But for the zero value of n, we get 
Aq sin nl = a, 



154 .] 


BOTH EXTBEMITIES FIXED. 


and the corresponding term in | is 


5, . . sm nx X 

f = Ho sin nx — a ; = a 7- * 

sm nl I 


The complete value of ^ is accordingly 


y. ■^j;=CO • virx \ . 

f = a y -h 2..^^ sm p \Ai cos 


I 


Y + sm —j 



The series of tones form a complete harmonic scale (from 
which however any of the members may be missing in any 
actual case of vibration), and the period of the gravest com- 
ponent is the time taken by a pulse to travel twice the length 
of the rod, the same therefore as if both ends were free. It 
must be observed that we have here to do with the unstretolied 
length of the rod, and that the period for a given natural length 
is independent of the permanent tension. 

The solution of the problem of the doubly fixed bar in the 
case of no permanent tension might also be derived from that 
of a doubly free bar by mere differentiation with respect to x. 
For in the latter problem d^jdx satisfies the necessary differential 
equation, viz. 

cP (d^\ _ fd^ 

(it- 


\dxj dx^ \dxj 


inasmuch as ^ satisfies 




and at both ends d^jdx vanishes. Accordingly d^jdx in this 
problem satisfies all the conditions prescribed for ^ in the case 
when both ends are fixed. The two series of tones are thus 
identical. 


155. The effect of a small load M attached to any point of 
the rod is readily calculated approximately, as it is sufficient 
to assume the type of vibration to be unaltered (§ 88). We 
will take the case of a rod fixed at ^ = 0, and free x — I, The 
kinetic energy is proportional to 


^ J po) sin'^ dx-h^M sin^ , 


pcol 

4' 


' 2M . ^ iTTX 


or to 
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Since the potential energy is unaltered, we see by the prin- 
ciples of Chapter iv., that the effect of the small load if at a 
distance x from the fixed end is to increase the period of the 
component tones in the ratio 

„ _ if . 

The small quantity if : pcoZ is the ratio of the load to the 
whole mass of the rod. 

If the load be attached at the free end, sin-C'7r^r/2^) = 1, and 
the effect is to depress the pitch of every tone by the same small 
interval. It will be remembered that ^ is here an uneven integer. 

If the point of attachment of if be a node of any component, 
the pitch of that component remains unaltered by the addition. 

156. Another problem worth notice occurs when the load at 
the free end is great in comparison with the mass of the rod. 
In this case we may assume as the type of vibration, a condition 
of uniform extension along the length of the rod. 

If ^ be the displacement of the load if, the kinetic energy is 


T — [ pco dx = (if -1- poiV ) . 

J 0 


.( 1 ). 


The tension corresponding to the displacement ^ is qco 
and thus the potential energy of the displacement is 




'21 ' 


■( 2 ). 


The equation of motion is 
and if ^oz cos pt 


(M + ^pcol) I + y ^ = 0, 




( 3 ). 


The correction due to the inertia of the rod is thus equivalent 
to the addition to if of one-third of the mass of the rod. 


156 a. So long as a rod or a wire is uniform, waves of longi- 
tudinal vibration are propagated along it without change of type, 
but any interruption, or alteration of mechanical properties, will 
in general give rise to reflection. If two uniform wires be joined, 
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the problem of determining the reflection at the junction may be 
conducted as in § 148 a. The conditions to be satisfied at the 
junction are (i) the continuity of and (ii) the continuity of 
qcdd^jdx, measuring the tension. If pi, po, coi, ch, (^2 denote 
the volume densities, the sections, and the velocities in the two 
wires, the ratio of the reflected to the incident amplitude is 
given by 

K ^picoi ai —p.co.fu 

Is pifOiai -f- p.^couUy, ^ 

The reflection vanishes, or the incident wave is propagated 
through the junction without loss, if 

PiCOiUi = (2). 

This result illustrates the difficulty which is met with in obtaining 
effective transmission of sound from air to metal, or from metal to 
air, in the mechanical telephone. Thus the value of pa is about 
100,000 times greater in the case of steel than in the case of air. 

157. Our mathematical discussion of longitudinal vibrations 
may close with an estimate of the error involved in neglecting 
the inertia of the lateral motion of the parts of the rod not 
situated on the axis. If the ratio of lateral contraction to longi- 
tudinal extension be denoted by fi, the lateral displacement of a 
particle distant r from the axis will be pre in the case of equili- 
brium, where e is the extension. Although in strictness this 
relation will be modified by the inertia of the lateral motion, yet 
for the present purpose it may be supposed to hold good, § 88. 

The constant p. is a numerical quantity, lying between 0 and^. 
If p were negative, a longitudinal tension would produce a lateral 
swelling, and if p 'were greater than the lateral contraction 
would be great enough to overbalance the elongation, and cause 
a diminution of volume on the whole. The latter state of things 
would be inconsistent with stability, and the former can scarcely 
be possible in ordinary solids. At one time it was supposed 
that p was necessarily equal to J, so that there was only one 
independent elastic constant, but experiments have since shewn 
that p is variable. For glass and brass Wertheim found experi- 
mentally^ p = ^. 

If 7] denote the lateral displacement of the particle distant r 
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from the axis, and if the section be circular, the kinetic energy- 
due to the lateral motion is 


dx. 


sy = . rdr = ^ . £ 

Thus the Avhole kinetic energy is 


dx. 


T+ST=^^ f + 

^ Jo 4 


Jo\dx^ 


dx. 


In the case of a bar free at both ends, we have 

ilTX 


and thus 


,, dP %1T . ITTX 

t oc cos ^ — r sin , 

I dx I Z 


T4S2’:r=l+-4^^--y[. 


The effect of the inertia of the lateral motion is therefore to 
increase the period in the ratio 

1 + 

^ ^ 4 P' 

This correction will be nearly insensible for the graver modes of 
bars of ordinary proportions of length to thickness. 

[A more complete solution of the problem of the present 
section has been given by Pochhammerh who applies the general 
equations for an elastic solid to the case of an infinitely extended 
cylinder of circular section. The result for longitudinal vibrations, 
so far as the term in r-/Z-, is in agreement with that above deter- 
mined. A similar investigation has also been published by Ohree^ 
who has also treated the more general question*^ in which the 
cylindrical section is not restricted to be circular.] 


158 . Experiments on longitudinal vibrations may be made 
with rods of deal or of glass. The vibrations are excited by 
friction § 138, with a wet cloth in the case of glass ; but for metal 
or wooden rods it is necessary to use leather charged with powdered 
rosin. The longitudinal vibrations of a pianoforte string may be 
excited by gently rubbing it longitudinally with a piece of india 
rubber, and those of a violin string by placing the bow obliquely 
across the string, and moving it along the string longitudinally, 
keeping the same point of the bow upon the string. The note is 
unpleasantly shrill in both cases.’' 

1 CrelU, Bd. 81, 1876. - Quart. Math. Journ., VoL 21, p. 287, 1886. 

^ Ihid, Vol. 23, p. 317, 1889. 
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"'If the peg of the violin be turned so as to alter the pitch of 
the lateral vibrations very considerably, it will be found that the 
pitch of the longitudinal vibrations has altered very slightly. The 
reason of this is that in the case of the lateral vibrations the 
change of velocity of wave-transmission depends chiefly on the 
change of tension, which is considerable. But in the case of the 
longitudinal vibrations, the change of velocity of wave-transmis- 
sion depends upon the change of extension, which is comparatively 
slight h” 

In Savart s experiments on longitudinal vibrations, a peculiar 
sound, called by him a son rauque,’' was occasionally observed, 
whose pitch was an octave below that of the longitudinal vibra- 
tion. According to Terquem ^ the cause of this sound is a trans- 
verse vibration, whose appearance is due to an approximate 
agreement between its own period and that of the sub-octave of 
the longitudinal vibration § 68 h. If this view be correct, the 
phenomenon would be one of the second order, probably referable 
to the fact that longitudinal compression of a bar tends to produce 
curvature. 


159. The second class of vibrations, called torsional, which 
depend on the resistance opposed to twisting, is of veiy small 
importance. A solid or hollow cylindrical rod of circular section 
may be twisted by suitable forces, applied at the ends, in such a 
manner that each transverse section remains in its own plane. 
But if the section be not circular, the effect of a twist is of a 
more complicated character, the twist being necessarily attended 
by a warping of the layers of matter originally composing the 
normal sections. Although the effects of the warping might pro- 
bably be determined in any particular case if it were worth 
while, we shall confine ourselves here to the case of a circular 
section, when there is no motion parallel to the axis of the rod. 

The force with which twisting is resisted depends upon an 
elastic constant different from called the rigidity. If we de- 
note it by n, the relation between q, n, and fju may be written 


n = 




.(1)V 


^ Donkin’s Acoustics, p. 154. 

^ A7Ln. de Chirnie, lvii. 129 — 190. 

3 Thomson and Tait, § 683, This, it should be remarked, applies to isotropic 
material only. 
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shewing that n lies between and ^q. In the case of — 
n = ^q. 

Let us now suppose that we have to do with a rod in the form 
of a thin tube of radius r and thickness dr, and let d denote the 
angular displacement of any section, distant x from the origin. 
The rate of twist at x is represented by dOjdx, and the shear of the 
material composing the pipe by rddjdx. The opposing force per 
unit of area is nrdOldx; and since the area is ^in^dr, the moment 
round the axis is 

dr . 
ax 


Thus the force of restitution acting on the slice dx has the 
moment 


%i7rr^ dr dx 


d^ 
dx- ‘ 


Now the moment of inertia of the slice under consideration 
is 27rr dr .dx. p , r^, and therefore the equation of motion assumes 
the form 


d^e d^e 

^ d¥ da? 


( 2 ). 


Since this is independent of r, the same equation applies to a 
cylinder of finite thickness or to one solid throughout. 

The velocity of wave propagation is \/{nlp), and the whole 
theory is precisely similar to that of longitudinal vibrations, the 
condition for a free end being ddjdx = 0, and for a fixed end 6 = 0, 
or, if a permanent twist be contemplated, 6 = constant. 

The velocity of longitudinal vibrations is to that of torsional 
vibrations in the ratio V? • \/n or V(2 + 2;a) : 1. The same ratio 
applies to the frequencies of vibration for bars of equal length 
vibrating in corresponding modes under corresponding terminal 
conditions, li = the ratio of frequencies would be 

V? : = : V3 = l-63, 

corresponding to an interval rather greater than a fifth. 

In any case the ratio of frequencies must lie between 

V2 : 1 = 1-414, and V3 : 1 = 1*732. t 

Longitudinal and torsional vibrations were first investigated by 
Chladni. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LATERAL VIBRATIONS OF BARS. 

160. In the present chapter we shall consider the lateral 
vibrations of thin elastic rods, which in their natural conditifm are 
straight. Next to those of strings, this class of vibrations is per- 
haps the most amenable to theoretical and experimental treatment. 
There is difficulty sufficient to bring into pi'ominence some im- 
portant points connected with the general theory, which the fami- 
liarity of the reader with circular functions may lead him to pass 
over too lightly in the application to strings ; while at the same 
time the difficulties of analysis are mot such as to engross attention 
which should be devoted to general mathematical and physical 
principles. 

Daniel Bernoulli ^ seems to have been the first who attacked 
the problem. Euler, Riccati, Poisson, Cauchy, and more recently 
Strehlke^ Lissajous^, and A. Seebeck"* are foremost among those 
who have advanced our knowledge of it. 

161. The problem divides itself into two parts, according to 
the presence, or absence, of a permanent longitudinal tension. 
The consideration of permanent tension entails additional compli- 
cation, and is of interest only in its application to stretched 
strings, whose stiffness, though small, cannot be neglected al- 
together. Our attention will therefore be given principally to the 
two extreme cases, (1) when there is no permanent tension, 
(2) when the tension is the chief agent in the vibration. 

^ Corrmtent. Acad. Petrop. t. xnr. ^ Fogg. Ann. Bd. xxvii. p. 505, 1833. 

Ann. d. Ghimie (3), xxx. 385, 1850. 

^ Ahhandlungen d. Math. Phys. Classe d. K. Sachs. Gesellscliaft d, Wissen- 
schajten. Leipzig, 1852. 
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With respect to the section of the rod, we shall suppose that 
one principal axis lies in the plane of vibration, so that the bending 
at every part takes place in a direction of maximum or minimum 
(or stationary) flexural rigidity. For example, the surface of the 
rod may be one of revolution, each section being circular, though 
not necessarily of constant radius. Under these circumstances the 
potential energy of the bending for each element of length is pro- 
portional to the square of the curvature multiplied by a quantity 
depending on the material of the rod, and on the moment of 
inertia of the transverse section about an axis through its centre of 
inertia perpendicular to the plane of bending. If co be the area 
of the section, /c-o) its moment of inertia, q Young’s modulus, ds the 
element of length, and dV the corresponding potential energy for 
a curvature 1 — jR of the axis of the rod, 

dV=^qK-^co~, ( 1 ). 

This result is readily obtained by considering the extension of 
the various filaments of which the bar may be supposed to be 
made up. Let rj be the distance from- the axis of the projection 
on the plane of bending of a filament of section dco. Then the 
length of the filament is altered by the bending in the ratio 

l:l + i 

R being the radius of curvature. Thus on the side of the axis for 
which 7] is positive, viz. on the outward side,*a filament is extended, 
while on the other side of the axis there is compression. The 
force necessary .to produce the extension rjjlt is qTjjJt.dco by the 
definition of Young's modulus; and thus the whole couple by 
which the bending is resisted amounts to 

jq ^ . 7) .dca = ^K?a>, 

if (o be the area of the section and tc its radius of gyration about 
a line through the axis, and perpendicular to the plane of bending. 
The angle of bending corresponding to a length of axis ds is ds^Ii, 
and thus the work required to bend ds to curvature l-i-R is 

. ^ ds 

since the mean is half the final value of the couple. * 

[For a more complete discussion of the legitimacy of the 
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foregoing method of calculation the reader must be referred to 
works upon the Theory of Elasticity. The question of lateral 
vibrations has been specially treated by Pochhammer’- on the 
basis of the general equations.] 

For a circular section k is one-half the radius. 

That the potential energy of the bending would be proportional, 
cceteris paribus, to the square of the curvature, is evident before- 
hand. If we call the coefficient B, we may take 

v-ifri 

or, in view of the approximate stmightness, 



in which j/ is the lateral displacement of that point on the axis of 
the rod whose abscissa, measured parallel to the undisturbed posi- 
tion, is £0, In the case of a rod whose sections are similar and 
similarly situated B is a constant, and may be removed from under 
the integral sign. 

The kinetic energy of the moving rod is derived partly from 
the motion of translation, parallel to y, of the -elements composing 
it, and partly from the rotation of the same elements about axes 
through their centres of inertia perpendicular to the plane of vibra- 
tion. The former part is expressed by 

^ Jpco^^das ( 3 ), 

if p denote the volume-density. To express the latter part, we have 
only to observe that the angular displacement of the element & is 
dyjdx, and therefore its angular velocity d^yjdtdx. The square of 
this quantity must be multiplied by half the moment of inertia of 
the element, that is, by ^fc^pco dx. We thus obtain 

r = + if HPpa (‘^)- 


a. 


1 Crelle, Bd. 81, 1876. 
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162. In order to form the equation of motion we may avail 
ourselves of the principle of virtual velocities. If for simplicity we 
confine ourselves to the case of uniform section, we have 


J ax- cLx^ 




where the terms free from the integral sign are to be taken between 
the limits. This expression includes only the internal forces due 
to the bending. In what follows we shall suppose that there are 
no forces acting from without, or rather none that do work upon 
the system. A force of constraint, such as that necessary to hold 
any point of the bar at rest, need not be regarded, as it does no 
work and therefore cannot appear in the equation of virtual velo- 
cities 

The virtual tnomeiit of the accelerations is 




Zy dx + L(ok^ ~ i^y\ B dx 
J (iv \cixj \dxj 


= \P^ 




Thus the variational equation of motion is 


doef^ \dt^ 


dx^ \dxJ f dt^dx 


■^2}v-o 


m which the terms free from the integral sign are to be taken 
between the limits. From this we derive as the equation to be 
satisfied at all points of the length of the bar 


while at each end 




f d-y _ „ \ 


I St (dy 


dx- \dx. 


4- <pa>k 


.3 J^y 


A.O: 


or, if we introduce the value of B, viz. and write q/p = 5= 
dt^ dx* da?df 
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and for each end 


I s + I ^ 

dx^ \dx) dV-dx daP 


% = 0 


.( 0 ). 


In these equations b expresses the velocity of transmission of 
longitudinal waves. 

The condition (5) to be satisfied at the ends assumes different 
forms according to the circumstances of the case. It is possible to 
conceive a constraint of such a natime that the ratio B (dyjdx) : By 
has a prescribed finite value. The second boundary condition is 
then obtained from (5) by introduction of this ratio. But in all 
the cases that we shall have to consider, there is either no constraint 
or the constraint is such that either B (dy/dx) or By vanishes, and 
then the boundary conditions take the form 


da^' 


dx. 


= 0 , 


d'y 

dt^dx 


w 


We must now distinguish the special cases that may arise. If 
an end be free, By and B (dy/dx) are both arbitrary, and the 
conditions become ' 


^1^ = 0 

dx- ' dt^dx ds(P 


■(7), 


the first of which may be regarded as expi'essing that no couple 
acts at the free end, and the second that no force acts. 

If the direction at the end be free, but the end itself be con- 
strained to remain at rest by the action of an applied force of the 
necessary magnitude, in which case for want of a better word the 
rod is said to be supportedy the conditions are 


= 0, By=0 


.( 8 ), 


dx-^ 

by which (5) is satisfied. 

A third case arises when an extremity is constrained tb main- 
tain its direction by an applied couple of the necessary magnitude, 
but is free to take any position. We have then 




dt^dx da? 


(9). 
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Fourthly, the extremity may be constrained both as to 
position and direction, in which case the rod is said to be clamped. 
The conditions are plainly 

('“>■ 

Of these four cases the first and the last are the more 
important; the third we shall omit to consider, as there are 
no experimental means by which the contemplated constraint 
could be realized. Even with this simplification a considerable 
variety of problems remain for discussion, as either end of the 
bar may be free, clamped or supported, but the complication 
thence arising is not so great as might have been expected. 
We shall find that different cases may be treated together, 
and that the solution for one case may sometimes be derived 
immediately from that of another. 

In experimenting on the vibrations of bars, the condition 
for a clamped end may be realized with the aid of a vice of 
massive construction. In the case of a free end there is of course 
no difficulty so far as the end itself is concerned ; but, when both 
ends are free, a question arises as to how the weight of the bar 
is 'to be supported. In order to interfere with the vibration 
as little as possible, the supports must be confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the nodal points. It is sometimes sufficient merely 
to lay the bar on bridges, or to pass a loop of string round the bar 
and draw it tight by screws attached to its ends. For more exact 
purposes it would perhaps be preferable to carry the weight of 
the bar on a pin traversing a hole drilled through the middle of 
the thickness in the plane of vibration. 

When an end is to be ‘supported,' it may be pressed into- 
contact with a fixed plate whose plane is perpendicular to the 
length of the bar. 

163. Before proceeding further we shall introduce a sup- 
position, which will greatly simplify the analysis, without seriously 
interfering with the value of the solution. We shall assume that 
the terms depending on the angular motion of the sections of 
the bar may be neglected, which amounts to supposing the 
inertia of each section concentrated at its centre. We shall 
afterwards (§ 186) investigate a correction for the rotatory in- 
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ertia, and shall prove that under ordinary circumstances it is 
small. The equation of motion, now becomes 


l!+«-<-S=o w. 


and the boundary conditions for a free end 

= Q -^1^ = 0 

’ dx> 


The next step in conformity with the general plan will be 
the assumption of the harmonic form of y. We may conveniently 
take 

y = cos (3), 

where I is the length of the bar, and m is an abstract number*, 
whose value has to be determined. Substituting in (1), we 
obtain 

d^%i> m* ... 

JS-T” W 

If n =: ^mxii ^ solution, we see that p is one of the fourth 
roots of unity, viz. -i-1, —1, so that the complete 

solution is 

A cos ~ -f -B sin m ~ + (7 + D (4a), 


containing four arbitrary constants. 

[The simplest case occurs when the motion is strictly periodic 
with respect to Xy C and D vanishing. If X be the wave-length 
and T the period of the vibration, we have 


27r _ m 

X r 


27r , mr 

* , 

T r 


so that 


In the case of a finite rod we have still to satisfy the four 
boundary conditions, — two for each end. These determine the 
ratios A : B : C : and furnish besides an equation which m 

must satisfy. Thus a series of particular values of m are alone 
admissible, and for each m the corresponding u is determined in 
everything except a constant multiplier. We shall distinguish the 
different functions u belonging to the same system by suffixes. 
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The value of 3 / at any time may be expanded in a series of 
the functions u (§§ 92, 93). If </) 2 , &c. be the normal co- 


ordinates, we have 

y=^ + (5), 

and T = ^po) J( <^i Ui + -h . . . )“ dec 

.==^pQ3 |<^i- -h <^ 2 - fuJdx . .1 (6). 


We are fully justified in asserting at this stage that each 
integrated product of the functions vanishes, and therefore the 
process of the following section need not be regarded as more 
than a 'verification. It is however required in order to determine 
the value of the integrated squares. 


164 . Let u,n, Uon' denote two of the normal functions cor- 
responding respectively to m and m\ Then 

dHi,y, _ d^^n' , V 

W “ ’ 'daf ~ ¥ ^ ’ 


or, if dashes indicate differentiation with respect to (mxjl), 
(on' xjl), 

'^Vh “ tlffyi' = (^)* 


If we subtract equations (1) after multiplying them by 
respectively, and then integrate over the length of the bar, 
we have 


— nt 

■ ¥ 

d^U^: 


— 'It}/ 


J'Ujjitijfi' dx — J^i 
d^u, 








de¥ 


+ 


d^ 'liyyi' 

dum! dru> 
dx dxr dx dx- 


d'LLjfi d~ ' 


...( 3 ), 


the integrated terms being taken between the limits. 

Now whether the end in question be clamped, supported, or 
freeh ^^ch term vanishes on account of one or other of its 


^ The reader should observe that the cases here specified are particular, and 
that the right-hand member of (3) vanishes, provided that 


dx^ • da^ '^ 


and . 

dx * dx^ dx * dx^ 

These conditions include, for instance, the case of a rod whose end is urged 
towards its position of equilibrium by a force proportional to the displacement, as 
by a spring without inertia. 
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factors. We may therefore conclude that, if refer to two 

modes of vibration (corresponding of course to the same terminal 
conditions) of which a rod is capable, then 


jn 



provided m and 77 / be different. 

The attentive reader will perceive that in the process just 
followed, we have in fact retraced the steps by which the funda- 
mental differential equation was itself proved in § 162. It is the 
original variational equation that has the most immediate con- 
nection with the conjugate property. If we denote yhju and hy 
hyv, 

sr.Bfp:p.d^. 

J dx-' dx- 


and the equation in question is 


7 - 7 “t, ax -}- 0(0 I uvdx = 0 , 

J dx" dx" J 


.(5). 


Suppose now that u relates to a normal component vibration, 
so that u + nru = 0, where n is some constant ; then 

f (Pu drv 


n-‘pco 


Juvdx = bJ 


dx" dx" 


dx. 


By similar reasoning, if be a normal function, and u represent 
any displacement possible to the system, 


; dx. 


dx' dx- 

We conclude that if u and v be both normal functions, which 
have diff&iynt periods, 

I vvdx = 0 (6) ; 




and this proof is evidently as direct and general as could be 
desired. 

The reader may investigate the formula corresponding to (6), 
when the term representing the rotatory inertia is retained. 

By means of (6) we may verify that the admissible values of 
are real. For if n- were complex, and u = a+i^ were a normal 
function, then a — i^, the conjugate of w, would be a normal 
function also, corresponding to the conjugate of 71 - , and then the 
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product of the two functions, being a sum of squares, would not 
vanish, when integrated^ 

If in (3) m and m be the same, the equation becomes iden- 
tically true, and we cannot at once infer the value of 
We must take ni' equal to m + and trace the limiting form of 
the equation as Sm tends to vanish. [It should he observed that 
the function is not a normal function of the system ; it is 

supposed to be derived from by variation of m in (4a) § 163, 
the coefficients A, being retained constant.] In this way 

we find 


4m^ 

~T 


^ ^ d d^u dll d'^u 
cLoo — u ^ “ ~y~~~ — ■ * 

am aar dm doc^ 


d-u d d'Li du d dhi 
dx- dm dx dx dm dx" ’ 

the right-hand side being taken between the limits. 

du 


Now 
and thus 


du m , p 

— - (XiC., 

dx I 


dm I 


u\ &c., 


4m® 


/ 


, , 3m® , m^x „ 

u^Yi'dx — 'UU “f* — uu 


m^x 


u'u 


//! 


„ m^x . 2m® , „ m^x , 

+ y M (m y - y u'u" ^ lo'u'", 


in which u!"' = u, so that 


4m 

7 


/- 


u^ycdx = Zuu'" -f- “* {u"Y. . .(7), 


between the limits. 


Now whether an end be clamped, supported, or free, 

UU'"==0, 26 V' = 0, 

and thus, if we take the origin of x at one end of the rod, 

J U^dx = (26® — 2u'u'^' -f 26"®)| 

= i ; (26® - 226' ?/" + u"%^i (8). 

The form of our integral is independent of the terminal con- 
dition at ^ = 0. If the end x = l he free, u” and 26 '" vanish, and 
accordingly 

f^u^dx = {l u^(l) (9), 


1 This method is, I believe, due to Poisson. 
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that is to say, for a rod with one end free the mean value of it- is 
one-fourth of the terminal value, and that whether the other end 
be clamped, supported, or free. 

Again, if we suppose that the rod is clamped at x = Z, it and iif 
vanish, and (8) gives 

ru^dx==il[u"(l)f. 

J 0 

Since this must hold good whatever be the terminal condition at 
the other end, we see that for a rod, one end of which is fixed and 
the other free, 

f u-dx = {lit^(free end) = (fixed end), 

J 0 

shewing that in this case w- at the free end is the same as u"- at 
the clamped end. 

The annexed table gives the values of four times the mean of w- 
in the different cases. 


clamped, free (free end), or (clamped end) 

free, free , (free end) 


clamped, clamped ... 
supported, supported 

supported, free 

supported, clamped 


(clamped end) 

— 2u'u'” (supported end) == 2u'^ 

•tC^ (free end), or - 22 t'u"' (supported end) 
(clamped end), or - 2u\t'" (supported end) 


By the introduction of these values the expression for T 
assumes a simpler form. In the case, for example, of a clamped- 
free or a free-free rod, 

+ + ( 10 ), 

where the end x = l is supposed to be free. 

165. A similar method may be applied to investigate the 
values of / u''^dx, and ju"^dx. In the derivation of equation (7) of 
the preceding section nothing was assumed beyond the truth of 
the equation vl"' = w, and since this equation is equally true of any 

/ 
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of the derived functions, we are at liberty to replace u by u' or m". 
Thus 

'..j O' ,'nvjc mx „ „ mx 

-j-J u^ax = 3u u + -j~ti- — 2 -j- u u — u u +-j--u - 


— oUU + y ~ Vj'" — Vj lb ^ -j~ % , 

taken between the limits, since the term uu'" vanishes in all three 


For a free-free rod 
^'tYh f ^ 

-j- I ib'^dx = o — 3 {iiu\ + m 

('Jo 

= 6 {uu')i 4- m (1), 

for, as we shall see, the values of u u' must be equal and opposite 
at the two ends. Whether xi be positive or negative at x = 
u %i! is positive. 

For a rod which is clamped at = 0 and free x = l 


4fm 

TJo' 


f u'-dx = 3 {iiu)i -4 mu/- -f* (u"u'")o‘ 
Jo 


[We have already seen that Uo" = ±tci; and it may be proved 
from the formulae of § 173 that 

xii ... ; 

ui' Vi sin m sinh m ’ 


so that 


_ (cos m + cosh m)- 
(y! u)i sin^ m sinh^ m 


= -!•] 


Thus I J ~ ^ (2), 

a result that w'e shall have occasion to use later. 

By applying the same equation to the evaluation of f u"'^dx, we 


^ jti"-^dx==3u"u' + 




= m {lb"- — 2u' u'" 4- yr)i, 


since u'u" and xiu'"' vanish. 
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Comparing this with (8) § 164, we see that 


u"^dx- 


= lir 


dx. 


( 3 ), 


whatever the terminal conditions may he. 

The same result maybe arrived at more directly by integrating 
by parts the equation 

„ d^u 


166 . We may now form the expression for V in terms of the 
normal co-ordinates. 


V — 

y — o' 


, d“tijj .d~u-2 \ y 


h-MTpm 


-p -4- . . .| (1). 

If the functions u be those proper to a rod free at = ^, this expres- 
sion reduces to 

F= + (2)- 

In any case the equations of motion are of the form 

pcd Juj-^dx Jui^dx = (3), 

and, since S<^i is by definition the work done by the impressed 
forces during the displacement 


<Pi = J Yuipcodx . 


(4), 


if Tpcodx be the lateral force acting on the element of mass pcodx. 
If there be no impressed forces, the equation reduces to 


<t>i — 0 


( 5 ), 


as we know it ought to do. 
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167. The significance of the reduction of the integrals 
to dependence on the terminal values of the function and 
its derivatives may be placed in a clearer light by the following 
line of argument. To fix the ideas, consider the case of a 
rod clamped at ^ = 0, and free at x=l, vibrating in the normal 
mode expressed by u. If a small addition Al be made to the 
rod at the free end, the form of u (considered as a function of 
x) is changed, but, in accordance with the general principle 
established in Chapter iv. (§ 88), we may calculate the period 
under the altered circumstances without allowance for the change 
of type, if we are content to neglect the square of the change. 
In consequence of the straightness of the rod at the place where 
the addition is made, there is no alteration in the potential 
energy, and therefore the alteration of period depends entirely 
on the variation of T, This quantity is increased in the ratio 

/ v^^dx : / tirdxy 
Jo Jo 


or 


1 + 


ufAl 

Jlv?dx’ 


which is also the ratio in which the square of the period is 
augmented. Now, as we shall see presently, the actual period 
varies as and therefore the change in the square of the period 
is in the ratio 

1 : 14 - ^AljL 

A comparison of the two ratios shews that 


Uf : J‘U^dx = 4< : 1. 

The above reasoning is not insisted upon as a demonstration, 
but it serves at least to explain the reduction of which the in- 
tegral is susceptible. Other cases in which such integrals occur 
may be treated in a similar manner, but it would often require 
care to predict with certainty what amount of discontinuity in the 
varied type might be admitted without passing out of the range 
of the principle on which the argument depends. The reader 
may, if he pleases, examine the case of a string in the middle 
of which a small piece is interpolated. 


168. In treating problems relating to vibrations the usual 
course has been to determine in the first place the forms of the 
normal functions, viz. the functions representing the normal 
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types, and afterwards to investigate the integral formulae by 
means of which the particular solutions may be combined to 
suit arbitrary initial circumstances. I have preferred to follow 
a different order, the better to bring out the generality of the 
method, toliiGh does not depend upon a knowledge of the 'normal 
functions. In pursuance of the same plan, I shall now investigate 
the connection of the arbitrary constants with the initial circum- 
. stances, and solve one or two problems analogous to those treated 
under the head of Strings. 


The general value of y may be written 


2 / = cos ^ vii^t + Bi sin ~~ 

+ cos ~7 m.H 4- B^ sin 


+ ^ 

so that initially 

(1). 

= A^iCi + A.H., + 

( 2 ), 

+ + 

( 3 ). 

If we multiply (2) by Ur and integi'ate over the length of the 
rod, we get 

1! 

w, 

and similarly from (3) 


~b f nir^Br Ju/d/r ........ 

OU 


formulae which determine the arbitrary constants Br- 
it must be observed that we do not need to prove analytically 
the possibility of the expansion expressed by (1). If all the 
particular solutions are included, (1) necessarily represents the 
most general vibration possible, and may therefore be adapted 
to represent any admissible initial state. 

Let us now suppose that the rod is originally at rest, in its 
position of equilibrium, and is set in motion by a blow which 
imparts velocity to a small portion of it. Initially, that is, at 
the moment when the rod becomes free, = 0, and y^ differs from 
zero only in the neighbourhood of one point (oo = c). 
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From (4) it appears that the coefficients A vanish, and from 
(5) that 

m/ Br j dx = %ir ( c) J ija dx. 

Calling JpQpcodx, the whole momentnm of the blow, F, we 
have 

l‘^Y Ur(c) 


-By = 

and for the final solution 


/cbpcd on/ JuAdx 


•( 6 ). 




PY {u^{c)u^(x) [Kb 


Sin 


7 on/t -f . 


Khpa)\ mi f Wj - dx 


1 




.(7). 


m/Jti/dx 

In adapting this result to the case of a rod free at x = l, we 
may replace 


jti/dx by [Ur (Z)]l 


If the blow be applied at a node of one of the normal com- 
ponents, that component is missing in the resulting motion. The 
present calculation is but a particular case of the investigation 
of UOl. 


169. As another example we may take the case of a bar, 
which is initially at rest but deflected from its natural position 
by a lateral force acting at ^ = c. Under these circumstances 
the coefficients B vanish, and the others are given by (4), § 168. 

Now 


and on integrating by parts 


J ( 


^ d'^Ur 7 _ d/ur dy^ d^Ur 






dx^ dx dx^ 




d^ dur d% 
dx^ dx dx^ 


Uf + ^ 


doc^ 


Xlrdx, 


in which the terms free from the integral sign are to be taken 
between the limits; by the nature of the case yo satisfies the 
same terminal conditions as does and thus all these , terms 
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vanish at both limits. If the external force initially applied 
to the element dx be YdXy the equation of equilibrium of the 


bar gives 


and accordingly 




-7. 


( 1 )> 


■rl 14 , rl 

I VoUrdx = - - — - Yllrix) dx. 

Jo pcoK-b-m/jQ ^ 

If we now suppose that the initial displacement is due to 
a force applied in the immediate neighbourhood of the point 
x = c, we have 

[ yoUrdx=^-^--!^^^ [Ydx, 

and for the complete value of y at time t, 

(c) ilr {^) 


y = l 


Kb 

4 ..7 0 r o J COS 

m/ K-‘b^ ]p CO Ur dx r 


r-t^jrdx 


(2). 


In deriving the above expression we have not hitherto made 
any special assumptions as to the conditions at the ends, but 
if we now confine ourselves to the case of a bar which is clamped 
at = 0 and free at x = we may replace 


r 

Ur^dx by \Ur (Z)]-. 


If we suppose further that the force to which the initial deflection 
is due acts at the end, so that c = l, we get 


y- 


= 4S 


i 


Kb 

cos -TIT 






Ydx , 


(3). 


thlr (x) 

\mr fc t)^ pco Ur {1) 

When ^ = 0, this equation must represent the initial displace- 
ment. In cases of this kind a difficulty may present itself as 
to how it is possible for the series, every term of which satisfies 
the condition y'" = 0, to represent an initial displacement in 
which this condition is violated. The fact is, that after triple 
differentiation with respect to x, the series no longer converges 
for X = Z, and accordingly the value of y"' is not to be arrived 
at by making the differentiations first and summing the terms 
afterwards. The truth of this statement will be apparent if 
we consider a point distant dl from the end, and replace 

u'^'il^dl) by 
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in which (1) is equal to 


For the solution of the present problem by normal co-ordinates 
the reader is referred to S 101. 


170. The forms of the normal functions in the various par- 
ticular cases are to be obtained by determining the ratios of the 
four constants in the general solution of 

If for the sake of brevity ¥ be written for (mccjl), the solution 
may be put into the form 

A (cos X 4 - cosh (cos x' - cosh x') 

" 4- 0 (sin X 4- sinh x) 4- B (sin x — sinh x') (1), 

where cosh x and sinh x are the hyperbolic cosine and sine of x, 
defined by the equations 

cosh x = ^(e^-\- sinh x==^ {e^ — (2). 

I have followed the usual notation, though the introduction of 

a special symbol might very well be dispensed with, since 

■/ 

cosh X = cos ix, sinh ^ i sin ix (3), 


where % = a/(-" 1) ; fhen the connection between the formulas of 
circular and hyperbolic trigonometry would be more apparent. The 
rules for differentiation are expressed in the equations 


A 

dx 


cosh X = sinh x, 


dx- 


„ cosh X = cosh X, 


-7- sinh X = cosh x 
dx 


-7—, sinh a? = sinh x. 
doc- 


In differentiating (1) any number of times, the same four com- 
pound functions as there occur are continually reproduced. The 
only one of them which does not vanish with x is cos x' + cosh^r',^ 
whose value is then 2. 

Let us take first the case in which both ends are free. Since 
d^ujdx- and d^iijdoi^ vanish with x, it follows that 5 = 0, i) = 0, so 
that 

u = A (cos x' -f- cosh x) -f G (sin x' -p sinh x) (4). 



•( 5 )> 
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We have still to satisfy the necessary conditions when x^l, or 
X = m. These give 

A (— cos m 4- cosh m) + (7 (- sin m + sinh m) = 0 
A ( sin m + sinh m) + (7 (— cos?n -i- cosh m) = 0 ^ 

equations whose compatibility requires that 

(cosh m — cos m)- = sinh- m ~ sin^ m, 
or in virtue of the relation 

cosh- m — sinh- m = l (6), 

cos m cosh m = 1 (7). 

This is the equation whose roots are the admissible values of m. 
If (7) be satisfied, the two ratios oi A \ 0 given in (5) are equal, 
and either of them may be substituted in (4). The constant multi- 
plier being omitted, we have for the normal function 

. . . , . f mx , mx 

u = (sin m — sinh m) •< cos -y 4- cosh 


— (cos m — cosh m) -Isin 4- sinh 


mx 


( 8 ), 


or, if we prefer it, 


u = (cos m -T cosh m) -jcos - y 4- cosh y 


4* (sin m 4- sinh m) 


. mx . 1 mx 
sm +,smh ^ 


.( 9 ); 


and the simple harmonic component of this type is expressed by 


( tc\y 

y 4- € 


.( 10 ). 


kI) . . . 

171 . The frequency of the vibration is which h is 

a velocity depending only on the material of which the bar is 
formed, and rri is an abstract number. Hence for a given material 
and mode of vibration the frequency varies directly as k — the 
radius of gyration of the section about an axis perpendicular to the 
plane of bending — and inversely as the square ofithe length. These 
results might have been anticipated by the argument from dimen- 
sions, if it were considered that the frequency is necessarily 
determined by the value of Z, together with that of fch — the 
only quantity depending on space, time and mass, which occurs in 
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the differential equation. If everything concerning a bar be given, 
except its absolute magnitude, the frequency varies inversely as 
the linear dimension. 

These laws find an important application in the case of tuning- 
forks, whose prongs vibrate as rods, fixed at the ends where they 
join the stalk, and free at the other ends. Thus the period of vibra- 
tion of forks of the same material and shape varies as the linear 
dimension. The period will be approximately independent of the 
thickness perpendicular to the plane of bending, but will vary 
inversely with the thickness in the plane of bending. When the 
thickness is given, the period is as the square of the length. 

In order to lower the pitch of a fork we may, for temporary 
purposes, load the ends of the prongs with soft wax, or file away 
the metal near the base, thereby weakening the spring. To raise 
the pitch, the ends of the prongs, which act by inertia, may be 
filed. 

The value of h attains its maximum in the case of steel, for 
which it amounts to about 5237 metres per second. For brass 
the velocity would be less in about the ratio 1*5 : 1, so that a 
tuning-fork made of brass would be about a fifth lower in pitch 
than if the material were steel. 

[For the design of steel vibrators and for rough determinations 
of frequency, especially when below the limit of hearing, the 
theoretical formula is often convenient. If the section of the bar 
be rectangular and of thickness t in the plane of vibration, k- = 
and then with the above value of 5, and the values of m given 
later, we get as applicable to the gravest mode 

(clamped-free) frequency = 84590 t/P, 

(free-free) frequency = 538400 tjP, 

I and t being expressed in centimetres. 

The first of these may be used to calculate the pitch of steel 
tuning-forks. 

The lateral vibrations of a bar may be excited by a blow, as 
when a tuning-fork is struck against a pad. This method is also 
employed for the harmonicon, in which strips of metal or glass are 
supported at the nodes, in such a manner that the free vibrations 
are but little impeded. A frictional maintenance may be obtained 
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with a bow, or by the actioa of the wetted fingei's upon a slender 
rod of glass suitably attached. The electro-magnetic maintenance 
of forks has been already considered, § 64. It may be applied with 
equal facility to the case of metal bars, or even to that of 
wooden planks carrying iron armatures, free at both ends and 
supported at the nodes. The maintenance by a stream of wind 
of the vibrations of harmonium and organ reeds may also be 
referred to. 


The sound of a bar vibrating laterally may be reinforced by a 
suitably tuned resonator, which may be placed under the middle 
portion or under one end. On this principle dinner gongs have 
been constructed, embracing one octave or more of the diatonic 
scale.] 

172. The solution for the case when both ends are clamped 
may be immediately derived from the preceding by a double dif- 
ferentiation. Since y satisBes at both ends the terminal con- 
ditions 

clHj 

dx^ ’ ' 


it is clear that y" satisfies 



2 /" = 0 , 


dx 


= 0 , 


which are the conditions for a clamped end. Moreover the general 
differential equation is also satisfied by y". Thus we may take, 


omitting a constant multiplier, as before, 

lb = (sin wh — sinh m) {cos x — cosh x'\ 

— (cos m — cosh m) (sin oc — sinh x'\ (1), 

while w is given by the same equation as before, namely, 

cos m cosh m = 1 (2). 


We conclude that the component tones have the same pitch in the 
two cases. 

In each case there are four systems of points determined by 
the evanescence of y and its derivatives. Where y vanishes, there 
is a node ; where y' vanishes, a loop, or place of maximum displace- 
ment; where y" vanishes, a point of inflection; and where y*‘' 
vanishes, a place of maximum curvature. Where there are in the first 
case (free-free) points of inflection and of maximum curvature, there 

18--2 
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are in the second (clamped-clamped) nodes and loops respectively; 
and vice versa, points of inflection and of maximum curvature for 
a doubly-clamped rod correspond to nodes and loops of a rod whose 
ends are free. 


173. We will now consider the vibrations of a rod clamped at 
^‘=0, and free at x=^l. Reverting to the general integral (1) 
§ 170, we see that A and G vanish in virtue of the conditions at 
= 0, so that 


u = B (cos x' ~ cosh x) + D (sin x - sinh x ) . 


The remaining conditions at ^ = Z give 

B ( cos m -P cosh m) 4- D (sin m 4 sinh m) — 0 
B (— sin m 4 sinh m) 4 D (cos m 4 cosh m) = 0 

whence, omitting the constant multiplier, 


, . . , . ( mx T mx] 

u = (sin m 4 sinh m) jcos — cosh -y | 

— (cos m 4 cosh m) |sin — sinh | 


or 


u = (cos m 4 cosh m) jcos — cosh 




I 


.( 1 ). 


•( 2 )> 


4 (sin m — sinh m) 
where m must be a root of 



mx 

T 



( 3 ), 


cos m cosh m4l=0 (4). 

The periods of the component tones in the present problem are 
thus different from, though, as we shall see presently, nearly re- 
lated to, those of a rod both whose ends are clamped, or free. 

If the value of %i in (2) or (3) be ditferentiated twice, the re- 
sult satisfies of course the fundamental differential equation. 
At ^=0, d^u'jdx^, d^u"ldo(^ vanish, but sd x = I u" and du^'jdx 
vanish. The function u' is therefore applicable to a rod clamped 
at I and free at 0, proving that the points of inflection and of 
maximum curvature in the original curve are at the same distances 
from the clamped end, as the nodes and loops respectively are 
from the free end. 
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174 . In default of ^bles of the hyperbolic cosine or its loga- 
rithm, the admissible values of m may be calculated as follows. 
Taking first the equation 

cos m cosh m — 1 (1), 

we see that m, when large, must approximate in value to 
‘|-(2i+l)7r, i being an integer. If we assume 

m=-|C2^ + l)7r~(-ly/3 (2), 

^ will be positive and comparatively small in magnitude. 
Substituting in (1), we find 

cot 5 

or, if be called a, 

a tan J/3 = (3)^ 

an equation which may be solved by successive approximation after 
expanding tan -1/3 and in ascending powers of the small 

quantity /3. The result is 


a ^ ^ a- 


34 , 


which is sufficiently accurate, even w^hen i = 1. 

By calculation 

y8i = -()179666 - *0003228 -I- *0000082 --0000002 = *0176518. 

/3a, A, /Sg are found still more easily. After /S^ the first term of 
the series gives j3 correctly as far as six significant figures. The 
table contains the value of j3, the angle whose circular measure is 
/3, and the value of sin-^/3, which will be required further on. 

Free-Free Bar. 



/9- 

jS expressed in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. 

- /S 

sm|. 

1 

10-1 X -176518 

1« 0' 40"-94 

10-2 ^ -33258 

2 

o 

I 

ZA 

X 

o 

o 

2' 40''*2699 

10-= X -38850 

3 

10-^ X -335505 

6"'92029 

10-^ X -16776 

4 

X -144989 

•299062 

10-' X -72494 

5 ' 

10-^ X *626556 

'0129237 

lO-’^ X -31328 


1 This process is somewhat similar to that adopted by Strehlke. 
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The values of m which satisfy (1) are 

4‘7123890 + /3i = 4*7300408 
nu= 7*8539816 - /3o = 7*8532046 
= 10*9955743 -h /3, = 10*9956078 
= 14*1371669 - = 14*1371655 


m, = 17*2787596 + A = 17*2787596 
after which m = -^(2i4* l)7r to seven decimal places. 

We will now consider the roots of the equation 

cos m cosh = — 1 (5)\ 

[Assuming 

mi = |( 2 ^ - 1 ) 77 - (- lyai ( 6 ), 

we have 6“^^ = cot ^ai = , 

or a tan (7 ), 

a having the value previously defined. 

Thus, as in (4), 

2 , 4 34 , ,,,112 , 

ai+, = --(-l) ^^+.^.^^-(-1) + (8), 

oti+i being approadmately equal to /3i. 

The values calculated from (8) are 

a, = 10-1 X T82979, a, = 10"^ x -335527. 
as = 10-= X -775804, a, = 10"= x -144989, 
after which the difference between and j8i does not -appear.] 
The value of Ui may be obtained by trial and error from the 
equation 

log„ cot - -6821882 - -43429448 a^ = 0, 


and will be found to be 

ai = -3043077. 

Another method by which may be obtained directly will be 
given presently. 

The values of m, which satisfy (5), are 

m,= 1-5707963 + a, = T875104 
m,= 4-7123890 - tta = 4-694098 
m,= 7-8539816 + «:* = 7-854757 
TO 4 = 10-9955743 -a,= 10-995541 
OTj = 14-1371669 + 05 = 14-137168 
TOe = 17-2787596 - «« = 17-278759 , 

^ The calculation of the roots of (5) given in the first edition was affected by an 
error, which has been pointed out by Greenhill (Math, Mess., Dec. 1886). 
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after which m = ^(2^ — 1) tt sensibly. The frequencies are propor- 
tional to and are therefore for the higher tones nearly in the 
ratio of the squares of the odd numbers. However, in the case of 
overtones of very high order, the pitch may be slightly disturbed 
by the rotatory inertia, whose effect is here neglected. 

175. Since the component vibrations of a system, not subject 
to dissipation, are necessarily of the harmonic type, all the values 
of which satisfy 

cos m cosh m = ± 1 (1), 

must be real. We see further that, if m be a root, so are also 
— m, V(— 1); ““ 1)* Hence, taking first the lower sign, we 

have 

^ (cos m cosh m+l)=l— + ~ 



If we take the logarithms of both sides, expand, and equate co- 
efficients, we get 

5; JL — .L . T JL = L 

12’ 12^ ^ 

This is for a clamped-free rod. 

From the known value of the value of mi may be derived 

with the aid of approximate values of We find 

= *(>06547621, 

and *000004242 

r/i -8 = *000000069 
= *000000005, 

whence 7ri{^^ = *006543305 

giving r/?i = *1875104, as before. 

In like manner, if both ends of the bar be clamped or free, 

^ l%if) + • • • - (■*)’ 

11 

whence 2 &c., where of course the summation is exclu- 

12.35 

sive of the zero value of m. 
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176 . The frequencies of the series of tones are proportional to 
w?. The interval between any tone and the gravest of the series 
may conveniently be expressed in octaves and fractions of an 
octave. This is effected by dividing the difference of the logarithms 
of by the logarithm of 2. The results are as follows : 

1- 4629 2*6478 

2- 4358 4*1332 

3- 1590 5*1036 

3*7382, &c. 5*8288, &c. 

where the first column relates to the tones of a rod both whose 
ends are clamped, or free ; and the second column to the case of a 
rod clamped at one end but free at the other. Thus from the 
second column we find that the first overtone is 2*6478 octaves 
higher than the gravest tone. The fractional part may be reduced 
to mean semitones by multiplication by 12. The interval is then 
two octaves + 7*7736 mean semitones. It will be seen that the 
rise of pitch is much more rapid than in the case of strings. 

If a rod be clamped at one end and free at the other, the pitch 
of the gravest tone is 2 (log 4*7300 — log 1*8751) ^ log 2 or 2*6698 
octaves lower than if both ends were clamped, or both free. 

177 . In order to examine more closely the curve in which the 
rod vibrates, we will transform the expression for u into a form 
more convenient for numerical calculation, taking first the case 
when both ends are free. Since m = •|(2{ 4- 1) tt — (— ly /3, 
cos m = sin /3, sin m = cos iir x cos ^ ; and therefore, m being a 
root of cos m cosh m = 1, cosh m = cosec /S. 

Also 

sinh- m = cosh^ m — 1 = tan^ m =■ cot- /3, 
or, since cot /3 is positive, 

sinh m = cot yS. 

Thus 

sin m — sinh m _ 1 — cos iir sin jB 
cos m — cosh m cos /3 

__ (cos I — cos ITT sin ^ 

(cos |y8 — cos ITT sin ^^)(cos -h cos iir sin ^/8) 

— ~ 

”” cos l-yS cos iiT -f sin ^yS * 
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We may therefore take, omitting the constant multiplier, 

{ TYhCC TYhCC 

sin -p + sinli -y 


mx 


mx)^ 


*- (cos \I3 cos iir - sin ^ jcos -y- + cosh -y 

= V 2 cos sin j ” 4 + ( *“ 2 

sin -1/3 — cos itt cos (1). 

If we further throw out the factor a/2, and put Z = 1, we 
may take 

u = Fj-\- F-i, 

where 

Fi = cos ZTT sin [wix — Jtt - 1- — 1)^/3] ] 

log Fo == mx log e -f- log sin -1/3 — log \/2 > 
log ±F>^==- mx log e -h log cos ^/3 — log s/2 ) 
from which ‘U may be calculated for different values of i and x. 

At the centre of the bar, x = and F^, F^^ are numerically 
equal in virtue of e'^ = cot | yS. When i is even, these terms cancel. 
For Fi, we have Fi = (~ ly sin which is equal to zero when 
i is even, and to ± 1 when i is odd. When i is even, therefore, 
the sum of the three terms vanishes, and there is accordingly a 
node in the middle. 


•( 2 ), 



When X = 0, u reduces to — 2 (— ly* sin ( J tt — ^ 1/ /3}, which 

(since yS is always small) shews that for no value of i is there a 
node at the end. If a long bar of steel (held, for example, at the 
centre) be gently tapped with a hammer while varying points of 
its length are damped with the fingers, an unusual deadness in 
the sound will be noticed, as the end is closely approached. 


178. We will now take some particular cases. 

Vibration with two nodes. i = l. 

If i = 1, the vibration is the gravest of which the rod is capable. 
Our formulae become 

F, = -- sin {x‘(270« + V 0' 40" *94) - 45« -- 30' 20" *47} 
log = 2-054231 ^ + 3*7952391 

log F3 == - 2*054231 + 1*8494681, 

from which is calculated the following table, giving the values of 
u for X equal to *00, *05, *10, &c. 
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The values of u : u (*5) for the intermediate values of cc (in the 
last column) were found by interpolation formulae. If q, r, s, t 
be six consecutive terms, that intermediate between q and r is 

2 +1 ^ U + r - (jp + s)] - (p + 5) + 0 + <1 . 


X 


^2 


u 

j u : 

•000 

+ •7133200 

+ *0062408 

+ •7070793 

+ 1-4266401 

+ 1-645219 

•025 




. . . 

1-454176 

•050 

•5292548 

•0079059 

•5581572 

1-0953179 

1-263134 

•075 





1-072162 

•100 

•3157243 

•0100153 

•4406005 

•7663401 

•8837528 

•125 


. . . 



•6969004 

•150 

+ •0846166 

•0126874 

•3478031 

•4451071 

•5133028 

•175 





•3341625 

•200 

- -1512020 

•0160726 

•2745503 

+ -1394209 

+ -1607819 

•225 

. . . 




- -0054711 

•250 

•3786027 

•0203609 

•2167256 

- -1415162 

•1631982 

•275 

. .. 

... 

... 


•3109982 

•300 

•5849255 

•0257934 

•1710798 

•3880523 

•4475066 

•325 





•5714137 

•350 

•7586838 

•0326753 

•1350477 

•5909608 

•6815032 

•375 





•7766629 

•400 

•8902038 

•0413934 

•1066045 

•7422059 

•8559210 

•425 





•9184491 

•450 

•9721635 

•0524376 

• 0841519 : 

•8355740 

•9635940 

•475 

... 

... 

... 1 


•9908730 

•500 

- 1-000000 

+ -0664285 

•0664282 

- -8671433 

- 1-0000000 


Since the vibration curve is symmetrical with respect to the 
middle of the rod, it is unnecessary to continue the table beyond 
X = *5. The curve itself is shewn in fig. 28. 

Fig. 28. 
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To find the position of the node, we have by interpolation 


which is the fraction of the whole length by which the node is 
distant from the nearer end. 

Vibration with three nodes, i = 2. 

= sin { ( 450 ^ - 2' 40 " *27) a; - 45 ^^ + 1 ' 20" * 135 } 
log F, = 3-410604 ^ + 4 - 438881 6 

log (~ F,) = ~ 3-410604 A- + 1 - 8494850 . 


X 

u \ ~-%(j (0) 

X 

1 

u 1 —u {O') 

-ooo 

-1-0000 ! 

•250 

+ -5847 

•025 

•8040 I 

•275 

•6374 

•050 

•6079 j 

•300 

•6620 

•075 

•4147 

•325 

•6569 

•100 

•2274 ! 

•3.50 

•6245 

•125 

- -0487 

•375 

•5652 

•150 

+ *1175 i 

•400 

•4830 

•175 

•2672 I 

•425 

•3805 

•200 

•3972 : 

•450 

•2627 

•225 

•5037 1 

•475 

•1340 



•500 

•0000 


In this table, as in the preceding, the values of u were calcu- 
lated directly for ^=-000, *050, *100 &c., and interpolated for the 
intermediate values. For the position of the node the table gives 
by ordinary interpolation x='lS2. Calculating from the above 
formulae, we find 

(-1321) = --000076, 

(-1322) = + -000881, 

whence 0 ?= *132108, agreeing with the result obtained by Strehlke. 
The place of maximum excursion may be found from the derived 
function. We get 

u' (-3083) = + *0006077, (3084) = - *0002227, 

whence ('308373) = 0. 
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Hence u is a maximum, when = *308373; it then attains 
the value *6636, which, it should be observed, is much less than 
the excursion at the end. 

The curve is shewn in fig. 29. 

Fig. 29. 



Vibration with four nodes, i = 3. 

= - sin { (630^^ + 6"-92) ^ - 45« - 3"*46}, 
log F, = 4*775332 ^ -f- 5*0741527, 

log F,^- 4*775332 + 1*8494850. 

From this ^t(O) = 1*41424, = 1*00579. The positions of 

the nodes are readily found by trial and error. Thus 

u (*3558) = - *000037 w (*3559) = + *001047, 

whence u (*355803) = 0. The value of x for the node near the end 
is *0944, (Seebeck). 

The position of the loop is best found from the derived 
function. It appears that == 0, when x = *2200, and then 
= — *9349. There is also a loop at the centre, where however 
the excursion is not so great as at the two others. 

Fig. 30. 



We saw that at the centre of the bar F,^ and F^ are numerically 
equal. In the neighbourhood of the middle, F>^ is evidently very 
small, if i be moderately great, and thus the equation for the nodes 
reduces approximately to 


n being an integer. If we transform the origin to the centre of 
the rod, and replace m by its approximate value I- (2^+ l)7r, we 
find 
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shewing that near the middle of the bar the nodes are uniformly- 
spaced, the interval between consecutive nodes being 2? -h (2^ + 1). 
This theoretical result has been veri-fied by the measurements of 
Strehlke and Lissajous. 

For methods of approximation applicable to the nodes near 
the ends, when i is greater than 3, the reader is referred to the 
memoir by Seebeck already mentioned § 160, and to Donkin’s, 
Acoustics (p. 194). 

179. The calculations are very similar for the case of a bar 
clamped at one end and free at the other. If u oc F, and 
we have in general 

= cos {mco + i TT + -I* (— 


(- 1 )^ 

' 


sin I' ^ = cos Ja 


If i = l, we obtain for the calculation of the gravest vibration- 
:ve 

F, = cos 1^* mcd> + 45" - 8" 43'-0G65| , 

log (—^2)= log <3 + T'0 300909. 

log (— Fs) = — mx log e + 1'8444383. 


These give on calculation 
i'(0) = -000000, 
i?' (-2) = -102974, 
(-4) = -370625, 


F( -6)= -743452, 


F( -8) = 1-169632, 
.^'(1-0) = 1-612224, 


from which fig. 31 was constructed. 


Fig. .SI. 
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The distances of the nodes from the free end in the case of a 
rod clamped at the other end are given by Seebeck and by Donkin. 

2“' tone -2261. 


3"Hone -1.321, -4999. 

#“tone -0944, -3558, -6439. 

... 1-3222 4-9820 9-0007 4/- 3 4^-10-9993 4{- 7-0175 

4^-2’ 4i-2'4i-2’ 4i~2 ’ 

“ The last row in this table must be understood as meaning 


that 


47^3 

4^-2 


may be taken as the distance of the node from the 


free end, except for the first three and the last two nodes.’' 

When both ends are free, the distances of the nodes from the 
nearer end are 

tone *2242. 

2""^ tone *1321 *5. 

3^"^ tone *0944 *3558. 

1*3222 4*9820 


tone 


4^ -f 2 4i -4- 2 


9-0M7 

4z -f 2 


4j-3 
4*1 -4* 2 


The points of inflection for a free-free rod (corresponding to 
the nodes of a clamped- clamped rod) are also given by Seebeck ; — 



1st point. 

2n(l point. 

point. 

1st tone 

ISTo inflection point. 

2nd. tone 

•5000 



3^^ tone 

•3593 




5-0175 

8*9993 

4k + 1 

tone 

4^ + 2 

4-1+2 

4^ + 2 


Except in the case of the extreme nodes (which have no 
corresponding inflection-point), the nodes and inflection-points 
always occur in close proximity. 

180 . The case where one end of a rod is free and the other 
supported does not need an independent investigation, as it may be 
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rofcrrc'd tf) that of a. rod with both cuds free vibrating in an even 
mode, that is, with a. ni>d<‘ in the niiddle. For at the central node 
// and i/' vanish, whirh an‘ precisely the conditions for a supported 
end. In like nnuuier tin* vibrations of a clamped-supported rod 
are the same as t hose of one.-half of a rod both whose ends are 
<‘laini><*d, vibrating with a (*entral node. 

181 . The last of t he six (^oni])iiiations of terminal conditions 
occurs whmi both «*n<is an* Hupport(,‘d. Referring to (1) § 17(1 we 
see t liat t hi* enudit ions at ./• - 0, give A 0, B = 0 ; so that 

N : i ( / f />} sin ,// 4- ( (/ — J) ) sinh .//, 

Since* N and n" vanish wlutn a/r= ///, I) and sinm==0. 

I Ien.<*e the sohitiMli IS 

. fTTO' ieTT^Kb . 

I <*es t (1), 

when* / is im integ-r. An a.rhitrary (umstant multiplier may of 
cfrursc be |>r‘*ti^«*d, and a ci»nsta.ni may be, addeal to t. 

It appears that tin* normal <!nrv<».s an*, the same as in the case 
of a hiring stroichod lirtwem two fix<‘d points, but the sequence of 
Dmc ih alfogf*thor dilTcrcnt, the fret juemey varying as the square 
of i. din* iiotifH and inflect ion-points coincide, and the loops 
Cwliich lire alst» I ho poiniH of maximum curvature) bisect the 
dihtant‘cM between tin* iioijos. 

182. The ihoory of a vibrat ing rod may be applied to illustrate 
thi* geiioriil j'lriiieiple ihai tin* natural periods of a system fulfil the 
iiiaxiiiiiiiii-ndiiimnm conditioii, and that the. greatest of the natural 
{ii'i'itHiH cxeecfR any that can he obtained by a variation of 
type. Siipi tlial tlif vilu’ation curve of a clamped-free rod is 
that in tvliich file loi} would dispose* itsrtlf if deflected by a force 

at. ifh tn-e extremity. The isjuatiim of the curve maybe 
taken to be 

which Miiistics throughout, and makes y and y' vanish 

at 0, find if ill I, Tiiiis, if itn* configuratkm of the rod at time ^ be 

:U^ “f it^) cm pt (1), 

the I'xiti.mliiil energy i« by Cl) | 181, cou^ pt, while the 
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kinetic energy is ^ pco P p- sin- pt ; and thus 

Now jPi (the true value of p for the gravest tone) is equal to 

~ x(l-8r51)=; 

SO that 

i),:p = (l-875iy^/y/^ = -98556, 


shewing that the real pitch of the gravest tone is rather (but 
comparatively little) lower than that calculated from the hypo- 
thetical type. It is to be observed that the hypothetical type in 
question violates the terminal condition y'"^ 0. This circumstance, 
however, does not interfere with the application of the principle, 
for the assumed type may be any which would be admissible as an 
initial configuration ; but it tends to prevent a very close agree- 
ment of periods. 

We may expect a better approximation, if we found our calcu- 
lation on the curve in which the rod would be deflected by a force 
acting at some little distance from the free end, between which 
and the point of action of the force {x = c) the rod would be 
straight, and therefore without potential energ}\ Thus 

potential energy = 6 qfc-coc^ 

The kinetic energy can be readily found by integration from 
the value of y. 

From 0 to c y = — ; 

and from c to Z y = cr{p — Sx), 


as may be seen from the consideration that y and y' must not 
suddenly change at = a The result is 


kinetic energy = pco p^ sin^ pt 
whence 


33 




1 1 


qq ^ 

^c^ + |(Z_.c)(c^ + 3Z0 


( 2 ). 


The maximum value of will occur when the point of 
application of the force is in the neighbourhood of the node of the 
second normal component vibration. If we take c = f Z, we obtain 
a result which is too high in the musical scale by the interval 
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expressed by the ratio 1 : *9977, and is accordingly extremely near 
the truth. This example may give an idea how nearly the period 
of a vibrating system may be calculated by simple means without 
the solution of differential or transcendental equations. 

The type of vibration just considered would be that actually 
assumed by a bar which is itself devoid of inertia, but carries a 
load M at its free end, provided that the rotatory inertia of M could 
be neglected. We should have, in fact, 

V= 6 qK-o)l^ cos - pty T = sin*^ pt, 


so that 




F = 


Ml^ 




: ( ~ ” pcol^^ p'^ sin^ pt 


o .. i Th 

Sq/c’-o) \ 14)0 ^ 


Even if the inertia of the bar be not altogether negligible in 
comparison with If, we may still take the same type as the basis 
of an approximate calculation : 

V = (^qtc^col^ cos- 
:13 

whence 

I P 

p 

that 'is, M is to be increased by about one quarter of the mass of 
the rod. Since this result is accurate when M is infinite, and does 
not differ much from the truth, even when ilf = 0, it may be re- 
garded as generally applicable as an approximation. The error 
will always be on the side of estimating the pitch too high. 

183. But the neglect of the rotatory inertia of M could not 
be justified under the ordinary conditions of experiment. It is as 
easy to imagine, though not to construct, a case in which the inertia 
of translation should be negligible in comparison with the inertia of 
rotation, as the opposite extreme which has just been considered. 
If both kinds of inertia in the mass ilf be included, even ^though 
that of the bar be neglected altogether, the system possesses two 
distinct and independent periods of vibration. 

Let z and 6 denote the values of y and dyjdx x = I Then 
the equation of the curve of the bar is 

8^- 
y~- 


P 


R. 



le , lo-^z ^ 


""■ 
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F=^“{3^— + (1); 


while for the kinetic energy 

+ ( 2 ), 

if K be the radius of gyration of M about an axis perpendicular to 
the plane of vibration. 

The equations of motion are therefore 


Mz + (6z - Md) = 0 ’ 

MK'-^d + {-2,lz + 2M) = 0 [ 


whence, if z and 6 vary as cosjjo^, we find 

„ 2qK-co C 3/c'^ / 3k''^ OV^] 

f - W- f + >- ± V ^ T + TJ <*)■ 

corresponding to the two periods, which are always different. 

If we neglect the rotatory inertia by putting ic' = 0, we fall 
back on our previous result 

^OKTCO 

P- = -m ■ 


The other value of p- is then infinite. 

If K : I be merely small, so that its higher powers may be 
neglected, 


^ 4*0 K- CO 9 


p-= - 


Sq/c^co 


Ml^ 


/L>\ \ 

4 
9 

4*T 




If on the other hand be very great, so that rotation is 
prevented, 


12g/c^a) qK^a, 

^ ~ MP ° 


( 6 ), 


the latter of which is very small It appears that when rotation 
is prevented, the pitch is an octave higher than if there were no 
rotatory inertia at all These conclusions might also be derived 
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directly from the differential equations ; for if /c' = oo , 0 = 0, and 
then 

7 ,,.. 12 (//C-Ct) 

— L z = 0: 

but if k—Q, by the second of equations (3), and in 

that case 

184. If any addition to a bar be made at the end, the period 
of vibration is prolonged. If the end in question be free, suppose 
first that the piece added is without inertia. Since there would be 
no alteration in either the potential or kinetic energies, the pitch 
would be unchanged ; but in proportion as the additional part 
acquires inertia, the pitch falls (§ 88). 

In the same way a small continuation of a bar beyond a 
clamped end would be without effect, as it would acquire no 
motion. No change will ensue if the new end be also clamped; 
but as the first clamping is relaxed, the pitch falls, in consequence 
of the diminution in the potential energy of a given deformation. 

The case of a ' supported ’ end is not quite so simple. Let the 
original end of the rod be A, and let the added piece which is at 
first supposed to have no inertia, be AB. Initially the end A is 
fixed, or held, if we like so to regard it, by a spring of infinite stiff- 
ness. Suppose that this spring, which has no inertia, is gradually 
relaxed. During this process the motion of the new end B 
diminishes, and at a certain point of relaxation, B comes to rest. 
During this process the pitch falls. B, being now at rest, may be 
supposed to become fixed, and the abolition of the spring at A 
entails another fall of pitch, to be further increased as AB acquires 
inertia. 

185. The case of a rod which is not quite uniform may be 
treated by the general method of § 90. We have in the notation 
there adopted 
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whence, Pr being the uncorrected value of p^, 


[ 185 . 


Pr" — Pr 




/ 


-Bo 


(Pu.^ 

, dP 

/PUrY 
\dx^ 


dx I Spcou/dx 


j dx 


r 

J pCDQUYdx 




iir'^ dx JSpo) uY dx 


.( 1 ). 


X, Ur" is 


Bq Jur^ dx 

[If the motion be strictly periodic with respect to 
proportional to u.^ and both quantities vanish at a node. Ac- 
cordingly an irregularity situated at a node of this kind of motion 
has no effect upon the period. A similar conclusion will hold good 
approximately for the interior nodes of a bar vibrating with 
numerous subdivisions, even though, as when the terminals are 
clamped or free, the mode of motion be not strictly periodic with 
respect to x.] 

If the rod be clamped at 0 and free at I, 


Pr^ — 


BqTiP 

pCOi,l* 


1-h 


-i- r 

lui^ j 0 


^dx—-z- 

•Dq lU\ 


^ Spco 
r J 0 pcoQ 


^do^ , 


The same formula applies to a doubly free bar. 
The effect of a small load dM is thus given by 






pcool^ i 


li- 


u-dM 

ufM 


(2), 


where M denotes the mass of the whole bar. If the load be at 
the end, its effect is the same as a lengthening of the bar in the 
ratio M \ M-v dM. (Compare § 167.) 

[In (2) dM is supposed to act by inertia only ; but a similar 
formula may conveniently be employed when an irregularity of 
mass dM depends upon a variation of section, without a change 
of mechanical properties. Since B = qic^co, 

BBfBo — S (k^co)I{k^o})q ; 

so that the effect of a local excrescence is given by 
2 /Da 1 f S ( k^co) , 4!U^ rSco , 

(=)■ 

If the thickness in the plane of bending be constant, 8/c^ = 0, 
a^nd S {K^co)j{K^(o\ = ScoJcoq. 
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Further, 
and thus 


So) dec __ 

1/ COq 

= 1+4? 


dM 
' M ’ 

dM — u- 


.(4). 


M uf 

If, however, the thickness in the plane perpendicular to that of 
bending be constant, and in the plane of bending variable (2^), 

then S (/c-co)/(/c^&))o= ^7^/70^= 387/70= SScojcoo ; 

and in place of (4) 


p~IF- =1+4 




M 


Uf 


(5). 


If a tuning-fork be filed {dM negative) near the stalk (clamped 
end), the pitch is lowered ; and if it be filed near the free end, the 
pitch is raised. Since = Uf, the effects of a given stroke of 
the file are equal and opposite in the circumstances of (4), but in 
the circumstances of (5) the effect at the stalk is three times as 
great as at the free end.] 


186 . The same principle may be applied to estimate the 
correction due to the rotatory inertia of a uniform rod. We have 
only to find what addition to make to the kinetic energy, supposing 
that the bar vibrates according to the same law as would obtain, 
were there no rotatory inertia. 

Let us take, for example, the case of a bar clamped at 0 and 
free at I, and assume that the vibration is of the type, 

y = u 00 s pt, 

where u is one of the functions investigated in § 179. The kinetic 
energy of the rotation is 


= sin- pt (2?.6 w' + , 


by (2) § 165. 

To this must be added 


p^sin^pt [ vrdooy or 
Z Jo o 

so that the kinetic energy is increased in the ratio 


1 : 1 + 


mK' 

P 


2^+m 
n 
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The altered frequency bears to that calculated without allow- 
ance for rotatory inertia a ratio which is the square root of the 
reciprocal of the preceding. Thus 

p,p = l-^ +m-)^ ( 1 ). 


By use of the relations cosh m = — sec m, sinh m = cos iTr.tan m, 
we may express ii : u when ^ = Z in the form 

■Ilf _ — sin m _ cos a 

u cos iiT + cos m 1 — cos iir sin a ’ 

if we substitute for m from 

m = ^ (2^ — 1) TT — (— ly Cl. 

In the case of the gravest tone, a = '3043, or, in degrees and 
minutes, a = 17® 26', whence 

- = -73413, 2- + m^' = 2-4789. 

u M 11“ 


■p :P= 1-2*3241 ^ 


which gives the correction for rotatory inertia in the case of the 
gravest tone. 

When the order of the tone is moderate, a is very small, 
and then 

u' : iL—1 sensibly. 


shewing that the correction increases in importance with the 
order of the component. 

In all ordinary bars k : I is very small, and the term depending 
on its square may be neglected without sensible error. 

187. When the rigidity and density of a bar are variable 
from point to point along it, the normal functions cannot in 
general be expressed analytically, but their nature may be investi- 
gated by the methods of Sturm and Liouville explained in § 142. 

If, as in § 162, B denote the variable flexural rigidity at any 
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187.] 


point of the bar, and pco dx the mass of the element, whose length 
is dx, we find as the general differential equation 








0 


( 1 )> 


the effects of rotatory inertia being omitted. If we assume that 
y oc cos vt, we obtain as the equation to determine the form of the 
normal functions 



= pco y 


( 2 ), 


in which is limited by the terminal conditions to be one of an 
infinite series of definite quantities vi, vi 

Let us suppose, for example, that the bar is clamped at both 
ends, so that the terminal values of y and dyjdx vanish. The first 
normal function, for which v" has its lowest value has no 
internal root, so that the vibration-curve lies entirely on one side 
of the equilibrium-position. The second normal function has one 
internal root, the third function has two internal roots, and, 
generally, the function has r — 1 internal roots. 

Any two different normal functions are conjugate, that is to 
say, their product will vanish when multiplied by pcodx, and 
integrated over the length of the bar. 

Let us examine the number of roots of a function f(x) of 
the form 


jf (x) — <pYfi Utyi (x) 4" (^) 4“ • • • "h '^n (^) 

compounded of a finite number of normal functions, of which the 
function of lowest order is Uni(x) and that of highest order is 
nn(x). If the number of internal roots of f(x) be ya, so that there 
are fjL + 4 roots in all, the derived function /' (x) cannot have less 
than p. + 1 internal roots besides two roots at the extremities, and 
the second derived function cannot have less than (m + 2 roots. 
No roots can be lost when the latter function is multiplied by B, 
and another double differentiation with respect to x will leave at 
least fx internal roots. Hence by (2) and (3) we conclude that 

U^yi («) + I'm+i"</> (^) 4" • • • 4" • •('^) 

has at least as many roots as f{x). Since (4) is a function of the 
same form as f(x), the same argument may be repeated, and a 
series of functions obtained, every member of which has at least 
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as many roots as /(.r) has. \Vhi*n tia* npinnthm by whirli 
derived from (3) has beou n-peati'd sullicitojf h' a ■ y 

arrived at whose form (mb‘rs as as uf ph^asr fruiu |}i>^ 
component normal function of hiL(h»'s! onh'f am! 

elude that /(.r) cannot have nioiv than > I int*'nial r» * " 
like manner w(; may pro Vi ‘ that / liavo loss ilnii ^ ^ 

internal roots. 


The application of this thournn fn {irinun t rafo fho |i»o 
of expanding an arbitrary fnm'tion in an irdiuitr -oiios * »! 
functions would proc(‘crl exactly as irt M«. 

[An analytical invcstigatiiin of c»*i1ain ra.si **. wloa*" th* ■ 
of a rod is supposes! ii^ ho variahli*. uill hf* l»uual in a im i ! 
Kirchhoff*]. 


I liV 


188. When the bar, whosi* laieral vileratioiis an* 
sidered, is sribject t<> longilmiitoal tiujsion, tlio pofmiiu! rRb* 
any configuration is compoMsI of two parts, tlu* first 'As 

the 8tifFn(?ss l)y whb'h tin* bonding is ihrocfly oppiisoib 
second on tlie reaction agaiu'-t tin* oxtonsion, wbioh is a ii#'*- ■*- •osty 
accompaninnmt of t.he bf‘nding, whon tin* oin!*^ are fnnb’^ 1 b*“ 
second part is similar to the potorR ial onorgy of a dofb*i*toil “R* t - a g „ 
the first is of the sa.me nature as that with whieti wi* hjivo- 1^=- 
occupied hitl'uu'to in this tempter, |}n»iigli it is nui: ‘:.7* yv 

independent of the permanent 1 00 *^ 1011 . 

Considfu* the extension of a lilament of the har of d*m. 

whose distance from the axis proJerf,ed nn tfio jdane of \ 
is 7]. Since the semtimiH, which -waTi* normal to the axis of 
remain normal during tin* hending. the iengih of the 
bears to the corresponding eioUH*nt of thr* axis the ratio // ^ 
li being the radius of mtrvature. Now the mh itsf'lf is 
in the ratio reckoning from the tiiiMtnAehed -4 

Too denot(^ the wdndc* tension to which the bar is Milif* en* 
Hence the actual tension on tin* filament u // ebo. 

from which we find for the uummti of tin* roiijile nef irig 
section 

1 Berlin MmmUhrr., 1H78: Chthu fil ItVA., ji. a.’i'n ,Si-« ti!«» T.>dhMni*'r i 
Vearson’s IHetory of the Tiwury of Klmticity, Vd. ii., I'arl ii.. § IBM. 


188 .] 
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and for the whole potential energy due to stiffness 

(dry 


(^ + T) /c“a) 


dx^. 


dx 


an expression differing from that previously used (§ 162) by the 
substitution of {q -f T) for q. 

Since q is the tension required to stretch a bar of unit area to 
twice its natural length, it is evident that in most practical cases 
T would be negligible in comparison with q. 

The expression (1) denotes the work that would be gained 
during the straightening of the bar, if the length of each element 
of the axis were preserved constant during the process. But 
when a stretched bar or string is allowed to pass from a displaced 
to the natural position, the length of the axis is decreased. The 
amount of the decrease is ^^{dyjdx'fclx, and the corresponding 
gain of work is 





Thus 


F=Hg + 


^ ' \dco. 

/(Pi/Y 


dx\ 


rr\ ^ f 


dx To) 


dx. 


dx. 


.( 2 ). 


The variation of the first part due to a hypothetical disjolace- 
ment is given in § 162. For the second part, we have 


(3). 




In all the cases that we have to consider, Sy vanishes at the 
limits. The general differential equation is accordingly 




„,d^y j;^y 


■ Ky 


dx- dt' 


- 0 , 


or, if we put q + T= T = a-p, 

dx^ dx-dH-l 


. %_0 

daf+ 


.( 4 ). 


For a more detailed investigation of this equation the reader is 
referred to the writings of Clebsch^ and Donkin. 

189 . If the ends of the rod, or wire, be clamped, dyjdx = 0, and 
the terminal conditions are satisfied. If the nature of the support 
be such that, while the extremity is constrained to be a node, there 

1 Theorie der FAasticitllt fester ICdrper. Leipzig, 1862. 


ri 
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is no couple acting on the bar, d?yldx- must vanish, that is to say, 
the end must be straight This supposition is usually taken to 
represent the case of a string stretched over bridges, as in many 
musical instruments; but it is evident that the part beyond the 
bridge must partake of the vibration, and that therefore its length 
cannot be altogether a matter of indifference. 


If in the general differential equation we take y proportional 
to cos nt, we get 





n^y=^0 ( 1 ), 


which is evidently satisfied by 

3 / = sln^ ^ cosnt (2), 


if n be suitably determined. The same solution also makes 
y and y'^ vanish at the extremities. By substitution we obtain 
for 


TT® arP P TT^ /C- &“ 
P P + Pit fC‘ 


(3), 


which determines the frequency. 

If we suppose the wire infinitely thin, P, the same 

as was found in Chapter vi., by starting from the supposition of 
perfect flexibility. If we treat /c : Z as a very small quantity, the 
approximate value of n is 


n = 


iTra 


..TT-ZC- 


a- 


For a wire of circular section of radius 7% /c- = Jr-, and if we 
replace b and a by their values in terms of q, T, and p, 


lira 


q] 




(4), 


which gives the correction for rigidity h Since the expression 
within brackets involves it appears that the harmonic relation 
of the component tones is disturbed by the stiffness. 


190. The investigation of the correction for stiffness when the 
ends of the wire are clamped is not so simple, in consequence of 
the change of type which occurs near the ends. In order to pass 
from the case of the preceding section to that now under con- 


^ Donkin’s Acoustics, Art. 184. 
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sideration an additional constraint must be introduced, with the 
effect of still further raising the pitch. The following is, in the 
main, the investigation of Seebeck and Donkin. 

If the rotatory inertia be neglected, the differential equation 
becomes 




■m. 


where D stands for ^ . In the equation 








l>^Kr 


^0, 


one of the values of must be positive, and the other negative. 
We may therefore take 




a- 




\'Z 1/.2. ' 




•( 2 ), 


and for the complete integral of (1) 

A cosh ax-\-B sinh ax-\-G cos D sin (3), 

where a and ^ are functions of n determined by (2). 

The solution must now be made to satisfy the four boundary 
conditions, which, as there are only three disposable ratios, lead 
to an equation connecting a, /3, 1. This may be put into the form 

sinh Oil sin 2ay3 


1 — cosh al cos /SJ a- — 


= 0 , 




The value of 


’ determined by (2), is so that 


'/9‘^ 

sinh olI s in 2nhfc _ ^ 

1 — cosh al cos (il o? 


(ir 


.(5). 


From (2) we find also that 

yS“ = 


1 + 4 - + 1 


■ 26 ^ A? 


1 + 4 




.( 6 ). 


Thus far our equations are rigorous, or rather as xigorous as 
the differential equation on which they are founded ; but we shall 
now introduce the supposition that the vibration considered is but 
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slightly affected by the existence of rigidity. This being the case, 
the approximate expression for y is 


. %Trx 

y = sin cos [— at]. 


ITT 

T 


and therefore 


nearly. 


/3 = iir/l, n = irrajl 


■in 


The introduction of these values into the second of equations 
(6) proves that or is a small quantity under the 

circumstances contemplated, and therefore that is a large 
quantity. Since cosh al, sinh al are both large, equation (5) re- 
duces to 


tan /3Z = 


a- 


or, on substitution of the approximate value for /3 derived from 

( 6 ), 

, nl _ nbic 
tan — =2 


a a- 


2 * 


The approximate value of nlja is iir. If we take nlla = i7r 0, 
we get 

. nbfc ^ . h fc 


tan (^7^ + 6) = tan 6 = 6 — 2 ~ , = 2i7r - j , 

a- a I 


so that 


.7ra 


n = i~j l-}-2- 


l 


b K 


a I 


.( 8 ). 


According to this equation the component tones are all raised 
in pitch by the same small interval, and therefore the harmonic 
relation is not disturbed by the rigidity. It would probably be 
otherwise if terms involving k^:P were retained ; it does not there- 
fore follow that the harmonic relation is better preserved in spite 
of rigidity when the ends are clamped than when they are free, 
but only that there is no additional disturbance in the former 
case, though the absolute alteration of pitch is much greater. It 
should be remarked that 6 : a or fj{q -h T) : ^JT, is a large quantity, 
and that, if our result is to be correct, k : I must be small enough 
to bear multiplication by 6 : a and yet remain small. 

The theoretical result embodied in (8) has been compared with 
experiment by Seebeck, who found a satisfactory agreement. The 
constant of stiffness was deduced from observations of the rapidity 
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of tin; vibrations of a small piece of the wire, whea one end was 
clamped in a vice. 

[As the result of a second approxinaation Seebeck gives 
(hic. cit.) 

/r = w„- 1 1 + 4 + (1 2 + ^ I (9)]. 


191. It lias sh(*wn in this chapter that the theory of bars, 
fvtni wlit'U .simplified to the utmost by the omission of unimportant 
(|ua,ntif ios, is deeidt^dly more complicated than that of perfectly 
lii*.xiblo strings. The reason of the extreme simplicity of the 
vibrations of strings is to he found in the fact that waves of the 
hannonie. tyjH* are pi’opagated with a velocity independent of the 
wave b'ligth, so that an arbitrary wave is allowed to travel without 
d(aMHiip<^Hilion. lint whem we pass from strings to bars, the con- 
stant in the differential (.upiation, viz. d^yjdf dyjdx^ = 0, is 
no longer exprieHsible as a vedocity, and therefore the velocity of 
transmission of a train of harmonic waves cannot depend on the 
differeniial erjuaf ion alone, hut must vary with the wave length. 
Imbtc'd, if it be atiniitted that the train of harmonic waves can 
!h! propagated at all, this consideration is sufficient by itself to 
provtj: that tin* Vi‘lo<iity must vary inversely as the wave length, 
d’he same thing may be se.en from the solution applicable to 

wav 4 »H pmpagaied in one* dirtfction, viz. y = oo3~{Vt — cc), which 

the differential e,c|uati(,)n if 



f^et UH HUppoHe tliat there are two trains of waves of equal 
amplitudes, but of difiermit wave lengths, travelling in the same 

flirection. I1ius 


// 


; 2 C!OS TT I i 



If t'-t, X'-X. be small, we have a train of waves, whose 

amplitiidi* slowly varies from one point to another between the 
valiic*ii I) and 2, forniirig a Heries of groups separated from one 
another by regiorw comparatively free from disturbance. In the 
case of II tffcring or of a column of air, X varies as r , and then the 
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groups move forward with the same velocity as the component trains, 
and there is no change of type. It is otherwise when, as in the case 
of a bar vibrating transversely, the velocity of propagation is a 
function of the wave length. The position at time t of the middle 
of the group which was initially at the origin is given by 

which shews that the velocity of the group is 


If we suppose that the velocity F of a train of waves varies as 
we find 

d(l/T)^d(F/X) 

rf(l/X) 

In the present case n = — l, and accordingly the velocity of the 
groups is twice that of the component waves h 


:-(71~1)F. 


.( 3 ). 


192 . On account of the dependence of the velocity of propaga- 
tion on the wave length, the condition of an infinite bar at any 
time subsequent to an initial disturbance confined to a limited 
portion, will have none of the simplicity which characterises the 
corresponding problem for a string; but nevertheless Fourier’s 
investigation of this problem may properly find a place here. 


It is required to determine a function of x and t, so as to 
satisfy 


di' dx^ 


( 1 ). 


and make initially y (^;), y = '^ (x). 

A solution of (1) is 

y = cos qH cos q{x-ot) (2), 

where q and a are constants, from which we conclude that 

r+oo r+oo 

y= docF(a) dq cos qH cos q (a; — a) 

J —OO J —CO 

^ In the corresponding problem for waves on the surface of deep water, the 
velocity of propagation varies directly as the square root of the * wave length, bo 
that 71 =:^. The velocity of a group of such waves is therefore one half of that of 
the component trains. [See note on Progressive Waves, appended to this volume.] 
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is also a solution, where F {ol) is an arbitrary function of a. If 
now we put ^ = 0, 


"-{•ao r+oo 

'o= daF(oc) dq cos q (a; — a), 

J — CO J — CO 




which shews that F (a) must be taken tohe (a), for then by 

Ztt 

Fourier’s double integral theorem yo = ^(^-)* Moreover, y==0; 
hence 




1 

= — doc(f)(a) dq cos q^t cos q{x — a) (3) 

-JTT j _(y- J 


satisfies the differential equation, and makes initially 

y = (p{x), y = 0. 

By Stokes’ theorem (§ 95), or independently, we may now 
supply the remaining part of the solution, which has to satisfy the 
differential equation while it makes initially y = 0, y — yfr (oo) ; it is 


y 


= ^/ da'\lF(a)l dq^^ sin qH cosq(x — a) 


.( 1 ). 


The final result is obtained by adding the right-hand members 
of (3) and (4). 

In (3) the integration with respect to q may be effected by 
means of the formula 


r+'-o 

dq 

J —CO 


cos q-t cos qz 




sin 


TT Z-' 

4 U 


•(5), 


which may be proved as follows. If in the well-known integral 
formula 

./-« a 


we put x + h ioT x, we get 

r+oo 


' + 00 

J — ac 


7' 


(a;2+2&a;) 

a 




Now suppose that — i = where i = \/ (—1), and retain 
only the real part of the equation. Thus 
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•whence 



cos cos 2hx dx = Jrr sin (6- + 


from which (5) follows hy a simple change of variable, 
equation (3) may be written 


1 r-i-w 


4)5 


Thus 


. . a — X 

"• Tv< 


1 r+00 

, = (^CQS ^2 _j_ gJj^L ^ 2 ^ cl>(x-\- 2 fJbsJt) 

sj Itt] _oo 


( 6 ). 


192 a. If the axis of the rod be curved instead of straight, 
we obtain problems which may be regarded as extensions of 
those of the present and of the last chapters. The most impor- 
tant case under this head is that of a circular ring, whose section 
we will regard as also circular, and of radius (c) small in 
comparison with the radius (a) of the circular axis. 

The investigation of the flexural modes of vibration, executed 
in the plane of the ring, is analogous to the case of a cylinder 
(see § 233), and was first effected by Hoppe h If s be the number 
of periods in the circumference, the coefficient p of the time in 
the expression for the vibrations is given by 



where q is Young's modulus and p thfe density of the material. 
This may be compared with equation (9) § 233. To fall back 
upon the case of a straight axis we have only to suppose 
s and (X to be infinite in such a manner that ^irajs is equal to the 
proposed linear period. The vibrations in question are then purely 
transverse. 

In the class of vibrations considered above the circular axis 
remains unextended, and (§ 232) the periods are comparatively 
long. For the other class of vibrations in the plane of the ring, 
Hoppe found 

( 2 ). 


1 GrdU, Bd. 63, p. 168, 1871. 
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The frequencies are hei*e independent of c, and the vibrations 
are analogous to the longitudinal vibrations of straight rods. 

If s = 0 in (2), we have the solution for vibrations which are 
purely radial. 

For flexural vibrations perpendicular to the plane of the 
ring, the result^ corresponding to (1) is 


__1 (s^ ~ 1)- q G 

4* 1 + jjb -jr p a‘^ 


the difference consisting only in the occurrence of Poisson's ratio 
(/m) in the denominator. 

Our limits will not allow of our dwelling further upon the 
problem of this section. A complete investigation will be found 
in Love's Treatise on Elasticity, Chapter xvni. The effect of 
a small curvature upon the lateral vibrations of a limited bar 
has been especially considered by Lamb^. 


1 Michell, Messenger of Mathematics, xix., 1889. 
^ Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., xix., p. 306, 1888. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


VIBRATIONS OF MEMBRANES. 

193. The theoretical membrane is a perfectly flexible and 
infinitely thin lamina of solid matter, of uniform material and 
thickness, which is stretched in all directions by a tension so great 
as to remain sensibly unaltered during the vibrations and displace- 
ments contemplated. If an imaginary lioe be drawn across the 
membrane in any direction, the mutual action between the two 
portions separated by an element of the line is proportional to the 
length of the element and perpendicular to its direction. If the 
force in question be T^^ds, may be called the tension of the mem- 
hrane; it is a quantity of one dimension in mass and - 2 in time. 

The principal problem in connection with this subject is the 
investigation of the transverse vibrations of membranes of different 
shapes, whose boundaries are fixed. Other questions indeed may 
be proposed, but they are of comparatively little interest ; and, 
moreover, the methods proper for solving them will be sufficiently 
illustrated in other parts of this work. We may therefore proceed 
at once to the consideration of a membrane stretched over the 
area included within a fixed, closed, plane boundary. 

194. Taking the plane of the boundary as that of xy, let w 
denote the small displacement therefrom of any point P of the 
membrane. Round P take a small area >S, and consider the forces 
acting upon it parallel to z. The resolved part of the tension is 
expressed by 

where ds denotes an element of the boundary of /S, and dm an 
element of the normal to the curve drawn outwards. This is 
balanced by the reaction against acceleration measured by 
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p being a symbol of one dimension in mass and — 2 in length 
denoting the superficial density. Now by Green's theorem, if 
= (Pjdaf + d^jdy^, 

I = jj V^w dS = VHu . S ultimately, 

and thus the equation of motion is 

<Pw _ Ti fd^w ^ 

dt‘^ p Vd-r'** dy^j 

The condition to be satisfied at the boundary is of course w = 0. 

The differential equation may also be investigated from the 
expression for the potential energy, which is found by multiplying 
the tension by the superficial stretching. The altered area is 


and thus 








from which SF is easily found by an integration by parts. 

If we write T-i-^ p = then c is of the nature of a velocity, and 
the differential equation is 


d^w (Pw 

doer ~dy^ 


195. We shall now suppose that the boundary of the mem- 
brane is the rectangle formed by the coordinate axes and the lines 
x = a, y = b. Tor every point within the area (3) § 1 94 is satisfied, 
and for every point on the boundary w = 0. 

A particular integral is evidently 

. niTTX . niry ^ 

w = sin sin cos pt • • • ( I ) ? 


where 




and m and n are integers; and from this the general solution may 
be derived. Thus 


^ ^swsOO flmsi CO 

W = 'l S 

m—1 w— 1 


. mTTX . nwy , . ^ n - a 

sin sin [Amn 003 pt + Brmi Bin jpi5} (3). 

CO 0 
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That this result is really general may be proved a posteriori, 
by shewing that it may be adapted to express arbitrary initial 
circumstances. 

Whatever function of the co-ordinates w may be, it can be ex- 
pressed for all values of x between the limits 0 and a by the series 

,, . iTX . 2 ttx 

TiSin h K sin 

a. " a 

where the coefficients Fi, K, &c. are independent of x. Again 
whatever function of y any one of the coefficients Y may be, it can 
be expanded between 0 and h in the series 

Cl sin — ^ + G. sin + , 


where Gi &c. are constants. From this we conclude that any 
function of x and y can be expressed within the limits of the rect- 
angle by the double series 


m— 00 -Jl—ao 

^ 1 A 

n—'i 


. mm . niry 
sin-— -sm-y^; 


and therefore that the expression for w in (3) can be adapted to 
arbitrary initial values of w and w. In fact 




4 


. mm . iiTTV 7 7 '1 

I I WoSm sin ctxay, i 

abJoJo a b 


'a rb 

abpJoJQ 


mm . niry , , 
^0 sin -y— sin dxdy, 


.(4). 


a b 

The character of the normal functions of a given rectangle, 


. miTX . mry 
sin sin - 

(Jb 0 


as depending on m and n, is easily understood. If m and n be both 
unity, 'w retains the same sign over the whole of the rectangle, 
vanishing at the edge only; but in any other case there are 
nodal lines running parallel to the axes of coordinates. The 
number of the nodal lines parallel to x is n — 1, their equations 
being 

6 2& {n — l)h 




n n 
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111 the siuiK' way th(! (‘([nations of the nodal lines parallel to y 

an* 

_ 2a (m— l)a 

///. ' fa ’ m ’ 

jfi — 1 in nunibf*!’. The nodal system divides the rectangle 

into ifiii et|ual parts, in of which the numerical value of w is 

n*peato(i. 

196. Tin* fxprt‘sslun h»r w in therms of the normal functions 

is 

, . ‘ifiTrx . 7i7n/ 

w = Hiii sin (1), 

wltero jfmn normal coordinates. We proceed to form 

ihe fXprcHsion for V in ti‘nns of <;{>,, We have 

fduf . in iHTTU' . fi7ry]“ 

U) 7 ,: »"> k ] . 

. rdff^Y , /t . iiLTT.T, niryY 

' ,h,i -’-■p*..,,™ >»»- -v} ■ 

In i!iti*|^ratin,i( ihesr expn'ssioiiH over the area of the rectangle 
tin* profiufts fd’ t!m normal cofutlinabhH disappear, and we find 

'I'T'-'-CMO*”-’ 

th.- ,.,iuiimali..n bciiiK cxtciKicd to all iiitogml values of m and n. 
Th<‘ <‘x j*ni)'.‘(ioii for the kiiuitic onorgy is pi'oved in the same 

way ^o ho 

(3), 

frniii W'liif’li Wf* flodsua* iis tlio- normal tifpiatiou of motion 

^ + {’I-: + y “ Ip 

III tliis ei|iifiti<m 

.i...-rr(?«in””A‘T*“*y («• 

\iZdj >hj d. uotc thi! tnti).HVci-HO force acting on the element dmdy. 
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Let IIS suppose that the initial condition is one of rest under 
the operation of a constant force Z, such as may be supposed to 
arise from gaseous pressure. At the time t = 0, the impressed 
force is removed, and the membrane left to itself. Initially the 
equation of equilibrium is 

(S' 

whence ((^wn)o is to be found. The position of the system at time t 
is then given by 

0m?i “ (^mn)o "b ^ • CTT^^ (T), 

in conjunction with (1). 

In order to express ^mn, we have merely to substitute for Z its 
value in (5), or in this case simply to remove Z from under the 
integral sign. Thus 

^ rr • mTTO? . UTTV ^ , 

^mn — Z\ sm — sin dx dy, 
j 0 J 0 ^ ^ 

= Z (1 — cos m7r) (1 — cos nir), 

mUTT^ ^ ^ 

We conclude that vanishes, unless m and are both odd, and 
that then 

^ 4a& ^ 


Accordingly, m and n being both odd, 
_ 16Z cospt 

0mn — - 

TT-p 


where 


p-= C-TT- 


?n- ?'r 


This is an example of (8), § 101. 

If the membrane, previously at rest in its position of equili- 
brium, be set in motion by a blow applied at the point (a, 13), the 
solution is 

4 . mira . nir^ ff - ^ ^ . zn a\ 

sm -- sin — jJ lo^dx dy . wipt . . . (10). 

[As an example of forced vibrations, suppose that a harmonic 
force acts at the centre. Unless m and n are both odd, = 0, 
and in the case reserved 

^mn == ± cos 2)5 (11), 
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where Z^ is the whole force acting at time t, and ± represents 
sin-|??i7r sinl^iTT. From (4) and (9) we have 


^ ___ ± 4 Zi cos qt 

and w is then given by (1). 


( 12 ), 


In the case of a square membrane, _p is a symmetrical function 
of m and n. When m and n are unequal, the terms occur in pairs, 
such as 


± 4 Zi cos qt 


mirx . niT'u . mrco . mrry\ 

_ f .. .sin — sin - '^--hsin sin — ^k..(13), 

{fm'rC - qn \ a a a a } ^ 

a combination symmetrical as between x and y. The vibration is 
of course similarly related as well to the four sides as to the four 
corners of the square. 


In the neighbourhood of the centre, where the force is applied, 
the series loses its convergency, and the displacement w tends to 
become (logarithmically) infinite.] 


197. The frequency of the natural vibrations is found by 
ascribing different integral values to m and n in the expression 


p 

27r 2 



(!)• 


For a given mode of vibration the pitch falls when either 
side of the rectangle is increased. In the case of the gravest 
mode, when m = l, 7i=l, additions to the shorter side are the 
more effective; and when the form is very elongated, additions 
to the longer side are almost without effect. 

When and 6^ are incommensurable, no two pairs of values 
of m and n can give the same frequency, and each fundamental 
mode of vibration has its own characteristic period. But when 

and are commensurable, two or more fundamental modes 
may have the same periodic time, and may then coexist in any 
proportions, while the motion still retains its simple harmonic 
character. In such cases the specification of the period does 
not completely determine the type. The full consideration of 
the problem now presenting itself requires the aid of the theory 
of numbers; but it will be suflScient for the purposes of this 
work to consider a few of the simpler cases, which arise when 
the membrane is square. The reader will find fuller information 
in Riemann's lectures on partial differential equations. 


■ .-rv — 


If a = 6, 



, :, • -..t„ ':W 
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1 UT 


!' ~ '• / "j. 

.> ■ ■" o -J + ‘ 

-*7?* Z(l ^ 


The lowest toii{‘ is fiund hj ]>uttinf( /// and a r'»|iial 
which gives oiily^oiH* fiitHlunH‘iitaI inoch^ :•*— 

. TT.r . TT// - 

sin id 

<f a ^ 

Next siipjx>s(» that one of the numbers //n n is - 

the other to unity. In this way t\v<^ distinrf typt'*^ vihi^ 
are obtaineci, whose perhais are the. sa nun If t!n‘ fw^# 

1)0 synchronous in phase, the wh«>h* motion is <‘xpreHHfei iev 

2mf'l 


w- 


( , . 2m; . TT// m; 

■^C sui sin -j- /)Hin 


sin '■ / f'*os pf . - ■ -I ’ > 

(f a a it I 


so that, although every part vibrates sjnehromai^l} v*. :,i|, 
harmonic motion, the type of vil>ration is to some exleii! iirbitiaf; 
Four particular cas{*s may be es|>ecially iH»tecL Firsf , %t /# t 

0-7 


. TTif 

■w;— osin sin cos 
(t a * 


which indicates a vibration with one rnsle a!«*ng th#' liie .* | ■ 

Similarly if 6' - 0, we have a node parallel fe fin' of In f -d 

edges. Next, Imwever, snppese that (J and /.^ ar*'' mrd 

e(jual. Then /e is pio[)ortic»nal to 


Z7r,r 


ITlf 


sm -■ sm *■' 4- Bin ' sin 
(I a a a 


TT// 


which may be put into tin? fnrm 


. Trr . TTv 7r,.r . Tfif ■, 

2 Hin sm ■' • cniH -f coh *' i 

it a it, it / 


This expression vaiushes, whon 


hin TTJ’tt. ^ ft or sin Try/rr - C) 

or again, when 

eoH iT.r (I -t eoH Ttt/hi Cl. 

The first two (*(|natioiis givi* the edges, which 
assumed to be inxlal; while* the third gives y 4- .r .. .. 
one diagonal of the scpuire. 

In the fourth cai^c% when we okitiii for tie" 

lines, the edges of the stjuare together witli tin* iiiiig»oi,il v - .x. 

The figures represent the four casc,*a 
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CASES OF EQUAL PERIODS. 2 

Pig. 32. 

C = 0. G-B^O, C + i)=:0. 






[Frequency (referred to gravest) = 1'58.] 

For other relative values of G and D the interior nodal line 
is curved, but is always analytically expressed by 


0 cos — + i) cos ^ = 0 
a a 


and may be easily constructed with the help of a table of logarith- 
mic cosines. 

The next case in order of pitch occurs when m = 2, n-= 2. 
The values of m and n being equal, no alteration is caused by 
their intei’change, while no other pair of values gives the same 
frequency of vibration. The only type to be considered is 
accordingly 

. 27rx . 27r?/ 

w = sin ■— sin — ~ cos pt, 
a a ^ 


whose nodes, determined by the equation 

^ Pig. 33. 

. 'TTCO . Try TTX Try ^ 1 

sm — sin — cos — cos -^ = 0, 1 

a a (jb (jb I 

are (in addition to the edges) the straight lines ' j 

Fig. (33) ! 

w = \a y = ^a. 

[Frequency = 2‘00.] 

The next case which we shall consider is obtained by ascribing 
to m, n the values 3, 1, and 1, 3 successively. We have 

, Sttx .Try ^ . TTX . Stt?/] 
io = W sin sm — 4- D sin — sm - y cos pt 

I rt ft n ri \ * 


The nodes are given by 


sin |(7 ^4 cos^ — — -f i) 




or, if we reject the first two factors, which correspond to the edges, 
gUcos^'^^- l) + i)(’4cos^^- l) = 0 (7). 
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If 

(7 = 

0, we have 

y 

=i 

a, y = \a. 

If 

D = 

0, 

X 


II 

If 

C = 

-D, 

cos 

irx 

= + cos^ 





a 

a 

whence, 



= 07 , 

y^a-x, 


which represent the two diagonals. 

Lastly, if 0 = the equation of the node is 

cos- h cos- — ^ = 4, 

a a “ 

or 1 + cos + cos = 0 (8), 

a a 

Fig. 34. 

a==0. D^O. C7+i) = 0. 


[Frequency = 2*24.] 

In case (4) when x = ^a, y^\a, or fa; and similarly when 
y — \a, x = \x, or fa. Thus one half of each of the lines joining 
the middle points of opposite edges is intercepted by the curve. 

[The diameters of the nodal curve parallel to the sides of the 
square are thus equal to Ja. Those measured along the diagonals 
are sensibly smaller, equal to ^\/2 . a, or *471 a.] 

It should be noticed that in whatever ratio to one another 
G and D may be taken, the nodal curve always passes through 
the four points of intersection of the nodal lines of the first two 
cases, (7 = 0, D = 0. If the vibrations of these 
cases be compounded with corresponding phases, 
it is evident that in the shaded compartments of 
Fig. (35) the directions of displacement are the 
same, and that therefore no part of the nodal curve 
is to be found there ; whatever the ratio of ampli- 
tudes, the curve must be drawn through the un- 
shaded portions. When on the other hand the phases are opposed, 
the nodal curve will pass exclusively through the shaded portions. 
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When m = 3, = 3, the nodes are the straight lines parallel 

to the edges shewn in Fig. (36). 

Fig. 36. 

The last case [Frequency = 2*55] which we 
shall consider is obtained by putting 


m = 3, 72 = 2, or m = 2, 71 = 3. 


The nodal system is 


^ . Stt^ . 27ry , .y. . ^TTX . 

G sin sm — - 4- JJ sin — sin 

a a a a 


[Frequency = 3*00.] 

3^2/ _ 0 , 


or, if the factors corresponding to the edges be rejected, 


G 4 cos- — — 1 cos — + D cos — 4 cos- — - 


a 


■ 1 ) cos — + D cos 

a a 


1 = 0 . 


.(9). 


If C or jD vanish, we fall back on the nodal systems of the 
component vibrations, consisting of straight lines parallel to the 
edges. If C = D, our equation may be written 


cos 


TTX 


Vl\ 

a a J \ a a 


4- cos ^ j ( 4 cos ^ cos — 1^ = 0 (10), 


of which the first factor represents the diagonal 7/4-.7? = (X, and 
the second a hyperbolic curve. 

If (7 = — D, we obtain the same figure relatively to the other 
diagonaP. ^ 

198. The pitch of the natural modes of a square membrane, 
which is nearly, but not quite uniform, may be investigated by 
the general method of § 90. 

We will suppose in the first place that m and n are equal. 
In this case, when the pitch of a uniform membrane is given, 
the mode of its vibration is completely determined. If we now 
conceive a variation of density to ensue, the natural type of 
vibration is in general modified, but the period may be calculated 
approximately without allowance for the change of type. 

We have 


T- 


4- V) sin‘ 


^miry 


dxdy 




1 Lam4, Legom sur VUasticiU^ p. 129. 
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•of which the second term is the increment of T due to Bp. Hence 
if ^ Gc cospt, and P denote the value of p previously to variation, 
we have 


Pmm • Pmm" — 1 ‘ 


fa ^ ^ mTT/r . [miry 7 •, 

~ sm- — ' sm- — ax ay (1), 


J oJ Q Po 


where 


P moyi" — 


2 C^TT^mr 

a" ' 


and 


■po- 


For example, if there be a small load M attached to the middle of 
the square, 

^ ^ - 4}M . . TT 

PrmYh • P 77wC — 1 „.> sill ^'2' (2), 

a-po jL 

in which sin^|-m7r vanishes, if m be even, and is equal to unity, if 
m he odd. In the former case the centre is on the nodal line of 
the unloaded membrane, and thus the addition of the load produces 
no result. 


When, however, m and n are unequal, the problem, though re- 
maining subject to the same general principles, presents a pecu- 
liarity different from anything we have hitherto met with. The 
natural type for the unloaded membrane corresponding to a speci- 
fied period is laow to some extent arbitrary ; but the introduction 
of the load will in general remove the indeterminate element. In 
attempting to calculate the period on the assumption of the undis- 
turbed type, the question will arise how the selection of the undis- 
turbed type is to be made, seeing that there are an indefinite 
number, which in the uniform condition of the membrane give 
identical periods. The answer is that those types must be chosen 
which differ infinitely little from the actual types assumed under 
the operation of the load, and such a type will be known by the 
criterion of its making the period calculated from it a maximum 
or minimum. 

As a simple example, let us suppose that a small load M is 
attached to the membrane at a point lying on the line a; = -|a, and 
that we wish to know what periods are to be substituted for the 
two equal periods of the unloaded membrane, found by making 

711 = 2, 1, or m= 1, 71 = 2. 

It is clear that the normal types to be chosen, are those whose 
nodes are represented in the first two cases of Fig. (32). In the 
first case the increase in the period due to the load is zero, which 
is the least that it can be; and in the second case the increase 
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Sl7 


is the greatest possible. If /3 be the ordinate of M, the kinetic 
energy is altered in the ratio 


p pa- M . „ 2-77/3 
. 2 ■ 2 ¥ 

^ ^ 4iM . ,27r/3 
Pi2 : Pio^=l- .r sm-- - . 

a-p a 


.(3) 


and thus 
while 

The ratio characteristic of the interval between the two natural 
tones of the loaded membrane is thus approximately 


.(4). 


, m . ,27ryS 

1+ , sin- ^ 

a-/> a 

If /3 = I a, neither period is affected by the load. 

As another example, the case where the values of m and n 
are 3 and 1, considered in 1 197, may be referred to. With a load 
in the middle, the two normal types to be selected are those 
corresponding to the last two cases of Fig. (34), in the former 
of which the load has no effect on the period. 

The problem of determining the vibration of a square mem- 
brane which carries a relatively heavy load is more difScult, and 
we shall not attempt its solution. But it may be worth while to 
recall to memory the fact that the actual period is greater than 
any that can be calculated from a hypothetical type, which differs, 
from the actual one. 

199. The preceding* theory of square membranes includes a 
good deal more than was at first intended. Whenever in a vibrat- 
ing system certain parts remain at rest, they may be supposed to 
be absolutely fixed, and we thus obtain solutions of other questions, 
than those originally proposed. For example, in the present case,, 
wherever a diagonal of the square is nodal, we obtain a solution 
applicable to a membrane whose fixed boundary is an isosceles 
right-angled triangle. Moreover, any mode of vibration possible to 
the triangle corresponds to some natural mode of the square, as 
may be seen by supposing two triangles put together, the vibra- 
tions being equal and opposite at points which are the images of ‘ 
eaoh other in the common hypothenuse. Under these circum- 
stances it is evident that the hypothenuse would remain at rest 
without constraint, and therefore the vibration in question is in- 
cluded among those of which a complete square is capable. 
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The frequency of the gravest tone of the triangle is found by 
putting m = 1, ?^ = 2 in the formula 
p c 


■ n^). 

and is therefore equal to Cs/oj^a. 

The next tone occurs, when m = 3, = 

p_ __ cJiO 

277 2a 


: 1. In this case 


•ax 


.(2X 


as might also be seen by noticing that the triangle divides itself 
into two, Fig. (37), whose sides are less 
than those of the whole triangle in the 
ratio a/2 *• 1. 

For the theory of the vibrations of 
a membrane whose boundary is in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, the 
reader is referred to Lamd's Legons 
sur V^lasticiU. It is proved that the frequency of the gravest 
tone is c A, where h is the height of the triangle, which is the 
same as the frequency of the gravest tone of a square whose 
diagonal is h. 

200. When the fixed boundary of the membrane is circular, 
the first step towards a solution of the problem is the expression 
of the general differential equation in polar co-ordinates. This 
may be effected analytically ; but it is simpler to form the polar 
equation de novo by considering the forces which act on the polar 
element of area rdO dr. As in § 194 the force of restitution acting 
on a small area of the membrane is 


Pig. 37. 



- s * — {I it ’■'*«) + re O *) 

d^w Idw 1 d“w] 


= — . rdOdr 


dr^ r dr r® d&^ 


and thus, if Tijp = c- as before, the equation of motion is 
d^w 


dt^ 


= 0^ 


d^w Idw 1 d^w 

_j — j — . 


dr- r dr 


d&^ 


•a). 


The subsidiary condition to be satisfied at the boundary is that 
- 2 /; = 0, when r = a. 

In order to investigate the normal component vibrations we 
have now to assume that is a harmonic function of the time. 


rOLAK < JO-ORDINATES. 
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J hus, it X cun (jit ■— e), and for the sake of brevity we write 
p c =/.•, tin- ditfciviitial ctination appears in the form 

fl-w 1 (iw 1 (Z“^o ^ 

r ( 2 )- 

iu whifili k is tliu n*(’ij)ro(*al of a linear (.quantity. 

Now wliatover may Int the nature of was a function of r and 0, 
it ean he expanded in Fourier’s series 

w = vAm (0 -f ai) + cos 2(9 -i- a.) + (3), 

in wliieh //»„, Wj, oce. are funetioiis of r, but not of 0. The result 
tif Huhst itutinij frtsn (3) in (2) may bo written 


{ iir ^ r dr ^ 




cos n (6 + an) = 0, 


the hunuiiation exti*nding to all intejL^ral values of n. If we 
iniiltiidy thi^ l•^[u;l,tion by rontiiO "f-an), and integrate with respect 
to 0 between tlio limits {) and 27r, wc see that each term must 
vanish separately, and we tlui.s obtain to determine Wn as a 
fii net ion of r 

» 

ill which it in a matter of indifference whether the factor 
CHS It id f «„) be Nnpptwt'd til iM! included in Wn or not. 

'file Mtliitiiui tif {■!■) involves two distinct functions of r, 
each multiplied l»y an iirbitrary constant. But one of these 
fimcfii.tiH bccMincs infinite when r vaniHhe.s, and the corresponding 
particular Htlntimi must be i-xelinhtd as not natisfying the pre- 
wrilM-fi cunditiiins at the nHgiii of eo-onlinates. This point may 
be illuHlrati if by a rcf'crcnr-c to tin! simpler equation derived from 
(4l by making k and « vanish, when the solution in question 
rcdui'cs ti. II ' . - lug r, which, however, does not at the origin 
witisfy V’ "' - thiw may be swui from the value of f(dw/dn)ds, inte- 
grated round a siiial! circle with the origin for centre. In like 
manner the <!ompIet« integral of (4) is too general for our 
present purpose, since it covers the aiso in which the centre of 
the meml>rnri«* is Hubjeetcsl to au external force. 

Thi! other function of r, which satisfies (4), is the Bessel’s 
fiHictiou of the n'** oitler, diuioted by ./„(A:r), and may be expressed 
in mivi-nil ways. Thu astjunding series (obtained immediately 
from the differential iMpiation) is 
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r M - I ^ 

- 2«r (n + 1) I 2 . + 2 2 . 4 . 2n + 2 . 2»i + 4 

^6 'I 

“2.4.6. 2n+ 2 . 2n+ 4 . 2n + 6 [ 

from which the following relations between functions of consecu- 
tive orders may readily be deduced : 

Jo {z) = -Jx{z) •••( 6 ). 

2J^{z) = J^.,{z)-Jn+x{z) Q), 

OlJO 

j-„ {z) = (z) (8). 

z 

When n is an integer, {z) may be expressed by the definite 
integral 

1 

Jn — ~ COS (z sin ct) — nay) dec (9), 

TT jo 

which is BesseFs original form. From this expression it is evident 
that Jn and its differential coefficients with respect to 5 are always 
less than unity. 

The ascending series (5), though infinite, is convergent for all 
values of n and .a ; but, when ^ is great, the convergence does not 
begin for a long time, and then the series becomes useless as a 
basis for numerical calculation. In such cases another series 
proceeding by descending powers of may be substituted with 
advantage. This series is 

- 1.2.(8»y + 

/T f 1^ - 4n- (1" - 4nn m - 4n2) (.5^ - 4inf) ) 

'^V TTzl l.8z 1.2.3.(8z)^ I 

X sin (10) ; 


it terminates, if 2?i be equal to an odd integer, but otherwise, it 
runs on to infinity, and becomes ultimately divergent. Nevertheless 
when .sr is great, the convergent part may be employed in calcula- 
tion ; for it can be proved that the sum of any number of tei'ms 
differs from the true value of the function by less than the last 
term included. We shall have occasion later, in connection with 
another problem, to consider the derivation of this descending series. 

As Bessers functions are of considerable importance in theo- 
retical acoustics, I have thought it advisable to give a table for 
the functions Jo and Ji, extracted from Lommel’s ^ work, and due 


^ Lommel, Studien ilher die BesseVsehen Functionen. Leipzig, 1868. 


bjsssel’s functions, 
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The fuQctioQS and are connected by 
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originally to Hansen 
the relation 


2 ; 

J .(^) 


0-0 

1-0000 

0-0000 

O'l 

•9975 

•0499 

0-2 

•9900 

•0995 

0-3 

*9776 

•1483 

0-4 

•9604 

•1960 

0-5 

•9385 

-2423 

0*6 

•9120 

•2867 

0*7 

•8812 

•3290 

0-8 

• 8463 ' 

■3688 

0*9 

•8075 

•4060 

1-0 

•7652 

•4401 

M 

•7196 

•4709 

1*2 

•6711 

•4983 

1*3 

■6201 

•5220 

1-4 

•5669 

•5419 

1-5 

•5118 

•.').579 , 

1*6 

•4554 

•5699 ! 

1-7 

•3980 

•5778 

1-8 

*3400 

•5815 

1-9 

•2818 

•5812 

2-0 

•2239 

•5767 

2*1 

•1G66 

•5683 

2*2 

•1104 

•5560 

2*3 

’05 D 5 

•5399 

2*4 

+ ’0025 

•5202 

2*5 

- -0484 

•4971 

2*6 

•0968 

•4708 

2*7 

•1424 

•4416 

2*8 

•1850 

•4097 ; 

2*9 

•2243 

•3754 * 

3*0 

•2601 

•3391 ! 

3*1 

•2921 

•3009 ' 

3*2 

•3202 

•2613 1 

3*3 

•3443 

•2207 1 

3*4 

•3643 

•1792 : 

3*5 

•3801 

•1374 : 

3*6 

•3918 

•0955 

3*7 i 

•3992 

•0538 

3*8 1 

•4026 

+ •0128 

3*9 1 

•4018 

- -0272 

4*0 1 

*3972 

•0660 

4*1 

•3887 

•1033 

4*2 

•3766 

•1386 

4*3 

•3610 

•1719 : 

4*4 

•3423 

•2028 ^ 


- 



4-5 

•3205 

•2311 

4-6 

1 -2961 

i *2566 

4-7 

•2693 

' -2791 

4-8 

■2404 

i *2985 

4-9 

•2097 

•3147 

5-0 

•1776 

! -3276 

5-1 

•1443 

i *3371 

5-2 

•1103 

i -3432 

5-3 

•0758 

’ -3460 

5*4 

•0412 

: *3453 

5-5 

- -0068 

^ -3414 

5*6 

+ -0270 

*3343 

5-7 

•0599 

i *3241 

5-8 

•0917 

: *3110 

5*9 

•1220 

i -2951 

6-0 

•1506 

' -2767 

6-1 

•1773 

•2559 

6-2 

•2017 

•2329 

6-3 

•2238 

•2081 

6-4 

•2433 

•1816 

6*5 

•2601 

•1538 

6-6 

•2740 

•1250 

6-7 

•2851 

•0953 

6*8 

•2931 

•0652 

6-9 

•2981 

•0349 

7*0 

•3001 

- *0047 

7-1 

•2991 

+ -0252 

7*2 

•2951 

•0543 

7*3 

•2882 

•0826 

7-4 

•2786 

•1096 

7-5 

•2663 

•1352 

7-6 

'2516 

•1592 

7-7 

•2346 

•1813 

7*8 

•2154 

•2014 

7*9 

•1944 

•2192 i 

8-0 

•1717 

•2346 : 

8*1 

•1475 

•2476 i 

8-2 

•1222 

•2580 

8-3 

•0960 

•2657 1 

8-4 

•0692 

•2708 1 

8-5 

•0419 

•2731 ; 

8*6 

+ -0146 

•2728 

8*7 

~ -0125 

•2697 

8-8 

•0392 

•2641 

8-9 

•0653 

•2559 



/ o (^) 


9*0 

•0903 

•2453 

9‘1 

•1142 

•2324 

9-2 

•1367 

•2174 

9*3 

•1577 

•2004 

9‘4 

•1768 

•1816 

9-5 

•1939 

•1613 

9-6 

•2090 

•1395 

9-7 

•2218 

•1166 

9-8 

•2323 

•0928 

9-9 

•2403 

•0684 

10*0 

•2459 

•0435 

10-1 

•2490 

+ -0184 

10-2 

'2496 

- -0066 

10*3 

•2477 

•0313 

10-4 

•2434 

•0555 

10-5 

•2366 

•0789 

10-6 

•2276 

•1012 

10-7 

•2164 

•1224 

10-8 

•2032 

•1422 

10-9 

•1881 

•1604 

11-0 

•1712 

•1768 

IM 

•1528 

•1913 

11*2 

•1330 

•2039 

11-3 

•1121 

•2143 

11*4 

•0902 

•2225 

11-5 

•0677 

•2284 

11*6 

•0446 

•2320 

11-7 

-•0213 

•2333 

11-8 

+ -0020 

•2323 

11-9 

•0250 

•2290 

12-0 

•0477 

•2234 

12-1 

•0697 

•2157 

12*2 

•0908 

•2060 

12-3 

•1108 

•1943 

12*4 

•1296 

-1807 

12-5 

•1469 

•1655 

12-6 

•1626 

•1487 

12*7 

•1766 

•1307 

12-8 

•1887 

•1114 

12*9 

•1988 

•0912 

13-0 

•2069 

•0703 

13*1 

•2129 

•0489 

13-2 

•2167 

•0271 

13*3 

•2183 

- -0052 

13-4 

•2177 

+ •0166 
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201 . In accordance with the notation for Bessel’s functions 
the expression for a normal component vibration may therefore he 


written 

w — FJn(kr) cos 71 (^ + a) cos(p;^-fe) (1); 

and the boundary condition requires that 

Jn(ka) = 0 ( 2 ), 


an equation whose roots give the admissible values of k, and 
therefore of p. 

The complete expression for w is obtained by combining the 
particular solutions embodied in (1) with all admissible values of 
k and 7 ^, and is necessaiily general enough to cover any initial 
circumstances that may be imagined. We conclude that any 
function of r and 9 may be expanded within the limits of the 
circle r = a in the series 

w = SS Jn (kr) [<j> cos 710 + sin 710} (3). 

For every integral value of 7i there are a series of values of fc, 
given by (2); and for each of these the constants (j> and yjr are 
arbitrary. 

The determination of the constants is effected in the usual 
way. Since the energy of the motion is equal to 

n 27r 

w’^7'd6 dr (4), 

0 

and when expressed by means of the noi-mal co-ordinates can only 
involve their squares, it follows that the product of any two of the 
terms in (3) vanishes, Avhen integrated over the area of the circle. 
Thus, if w^e multiply (3) by Jn {kr) cos 7i9, and integrate, we 
find 


n 27r 
} 


w Jn {kr) cos n9 rdr d9 

~ ^ fl d0 = <f>.7r I [Jn {k7')y 7'dT (5), 


by which <p is determined. The corresponding formula for is 
obtained by writing sin 710 for cos n0. A method of evaluating 
the integral on the right will be given presently. Since (p and 
each contain two terms, one varying as ooBp>t and the other as 
sinpt, it is now evident how the solution may be adapted so as to 
agree with arbitrary initial values of w and w. 
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202 .] 

202. Let us now examine more particularly the character of 
the fundamental vibrations. If = -m; is a function of r only, 

that is to say, the motion is symmetrical with respect to the centre 
of the membrane. The nodes, if any, are the concentric circles, 
whose equation is 

Jo(Icr) = 0 (1). 

When 01 has an integral value different from zero, w is a func- 
tion of $ as well as of r, and the equation of the nodal system 
takes the form 

cos?z(^ — a) = 0 (2). 

The nodal system is thus divisible into two parts, the first con- 
sisting of the concentric circles represented by 

J'n (ko') = 0 (3), 

and the second of the diameters 

6 =: a + (2on + 1) 7r/2'?i (4), 

where m is an integer. These diameters are oi in number, and 
are ranged uniformly round the centre; in other respects their 
position is arbitrary. The radii of the circular nodes will be 
investigated further on. 


203. The important integral formula 

fV,(/cr)j:,(/cV)rcZr = 0 (1), 

Jo 

where k and k' are different roots of 

Jnilca) = 0 ( 2 ), 


may be verified analytically by means of the differential equations 
satisfied by Jn(kr), Jn(k'r); but it is both simpler and more 
instructive to begin with the more general problem, where the 
boundary of the membrane is not restricted to be circular. 

The variational equation of motion is 


where 

.and therefore 


SV-{- pjjw Sw da;d^== 0 


( 3 ) 

(4.), 

( 5 ). 


21—2 
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la these equations w refers to the actual niotioa, and Sw to a hypo- 
thetical displacement consistent with the conditions to which the 
system is subjected. Let us now suppose that the system is exe- 
cuting one of its normal component vibrations, so that iv = io, and 

( 6 ), 

while Sw is proportional to another normal function v. 

Since h—plc, we get from (3) 

=//|| £ + IJ} (7>- 

The integral on the right is symmetrical with respect to ii and v, 
and thus 

(k'--k-)Jjuvdxchj = 0 (8), 

where bears the same relation to v that A- bears to u. 


Accordingly, if the normal vibrations represented by 'u and v 
have different periods, 



In obtaining this result, we have made no assumption as to the 
boundary conditions beyond what is implied in the absence of re- 
actions against acceleration, which, if they existed, would appear 
in the fundamental equation (3). 

If in (8) we suppose A;' = fc, the equation is satisfied identically, 

and we cannot infer the value of jjti-dxdij. In order to evaluate 

this integral we must follow a rather different course. 

If 'IV and V be functions satisfying within a certain contour the 
equations V-ii H- k-u = 0, V-t; + k'‘^v = 0, we have 


(k'- — k-) JJu vdxdy— j J(v V-u — ti V"v) dx dy 


du dv\ y 
V -j — U-Y-] as. 
an dnj 


.( 10 ), 


by Green’s theorem. Let us now suppose that v is derived from 
u by slightly varying k, so that 

v = u + ~Bk, k' = k + Bk-, 
dk ’ 

substituting in (10), we find 


2k 


J I u-dx dy = 


dll du 
dk dn 


— u 


dru 

dndk. 


j ds. 


( 11 ); 
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or, if u vanish on the boundary, 

( 12 ). 

For the application to a circular area of radius r, we have 
u = cos n6 Jnihr)]^ 

V = cos 710 Jn (fcY)] ^ ' 

and thus from (10) on substitution of polar co-ordinates and integra- 
tion with respect to 6, 

(k'-^-Jc^j’jn(lcr)cr„(k'r)rdr 

= r (Jc'r) Jn (kr) - rJ^ (kr) ^ {k'r) (14). 

Accordingly, if 

^Jn(k'r) : Jn(k'r) = ^^Jnikr) : Jn{kr), 
and Ic and Ic be different, 

rjJAT)j:,,(&V)rdr = 0 (15), 

JO 

an equation first proved by Fourier for the case when 
Jn(kr)^Jn(k' 7 ^)=^Q, 

Again from (11) 

_ y P Y / 7 \ 7 T 


- kT=r-- - h^j(j" + T /') , 


•dashes denoting differentiation with respect to kr. Now 


and thus 

2 1'jj (kr) rdr = r^JJ^ (kr) + ^1 - J„^ (kr) (16). 

This result is general ; but if, as in the application to membranes 
with fixed boundaries, (kr) = 0, 

then 2 [ J^- (kr) rdr = (kr) (1^)* 

J 0 
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204. We may use the result just arrived at to simplify the 
expressions for T and V. From 

W = SX \^mnJ ii OOS hO “1" ii Sin 11 0 ^ (i)? 

we find 

^ ~ pTTU" e/^i " “i" j (^)? 

F = ^ pTrCt” J^i “ "h (*^) ? 

whence is derived the normal equation of motion 


^7)171 + Pm7l mn — 


2 ^mn 
pTTCl" tf Yi " 


w, 


and a similar equation for The value of <I>,n 7 i, is to be found 

from the consideration that ^m 7 i^(l>onn denotes the work done by the 
impressed forces during a hypothetical displacement B(l>^n 7 i I so that 
if Z be the impressed force, reckoned per unit of area, 




* r 

, = ZJn {hnn'i') CQS n9 tcIt dd (5). 

J J 


These expressions and equations do not apply to the case n = 0, 
when </> and are amalgamated. We then have 

1 — ^ pTrCf tf Q “ (/^7no^0 1 

V= ^ pTrCf p-)no“ Jq “ {kono^) / 




4^7)10 *t" Pmo^^^ino — T n. 

pirO/ t/ 0 “ yhHO^J 


•( 6 ), 

.(7). 


As an example, let us suppose that the initial velocities are zero, 
and the initial configuration that assumed under the influence of a 
constant pressure Z ; thus 

ra 

I J {7 (^7/10^ ) '^dl . 

Jo 

Now by the differential equation, 


and thus 


so that 


7'J-o (kr) = ~ {r Jo" (kr) -h | J' (k7% 

rJo (Icr) rdr = -~ j; (lea) (8) : 

Jo . k 


ZJo {KuO). 

fC>,nQ 


Substituting this in (7), we see that the initial value of is 


(^?no)i=o — 


kmo2^mo^ {,k^no^^) 


(9). 
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For values of n other than zero, <J> and the initial value of 
vanish. The state of the system at time t is expressed by 


— (,4^mi))t—o • COS it (10), 

W = 'Ij <f>i}lO J ) ( 11 ): 


the summation extending to all the admissible values of . 

As an example of forced vibrations, we may suppose that Z, still 
constant with respect to space, varies as a harmonic function of the 
time. This may be taken to represent roughly the circumstances 
of a small membrane set in vibration by a train of aerial waves. 
If Z == cos ([t, we find, nearly as before, 


vj = 


pmajdij 


.( 12 ). 


The forced vibration is of course independent of 6. It will be seen 
that, while none of the symmetrical normal components are missing, 
their relative importance may vary greatly, especially if there be a 
near approach in value between q and one of the series of quanti- 
ties If the approach be very close, the effect of dissipative 
forces must be included. 


[Again, suppose that the force is applied locally at the centre. 
By (5) 

= Z^co^qt (13), 

if Zi cos qt denote the whole force at time t From (7) 

, _ „ Z.cosqt , , 

“P"'" - 

and w is then given by (11). The series is convergent, unless 
r = 0. 

But this problem would be more naturally attacked by including 
in the solutions of (4) § 200 the second Bessel’s function § 341. 
In this method k = qjc ; and the ratio of constants by which the 
two functions of r are multiplied is determined by the bouixdary 
condition. When q coincides with one of the values of p, the 
second function disappears from the solution.] 


205 . The pitches of the various simple tones and the radii of 
the nodal circles depend on the roots of the equation 

(kct)^Jn (^)== 0 . 
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If these (exclusive of zero) taken in order of magnitude be 

called zj^^ , then the admissible values of p 

are to be found by multiplying the quantities by c/a. The 
particular solution may then be written 


w = Jn 


COS n6 + sin 7i0] cos J - 
CC/ ( a 


The lowest tone of the group 7i corresponds to z.J ^'> ; and since in 
this case '^/ct) does not vanish for any value of r less than a, 

there is no interior nodal circle. If we put 5 = 2, will vanish, 
when 


that is, when r = a , 

which is the radius of the one interior nodal circle. Similarly 
if we take the root obtain a vibration with 5 — 1 nodal 

circles (exclusive of the boundary) whose radii are 

V*'’ V*' ■ 

All the roots of the equation Jn(]ca)—0 are 7'eal. For, if 
possible, let = X -4 - ifi be a root ; then h'a — is also a root, 
and thus by (14) § 203, 


Jn (hr) Jn {k'r) rdr = 0. 

Now Jn(Icr\ Jn(k'r) are conjugate complex quantities, whose 
product is necessarily positive ; so that the above equation requires 
that either X or /jl vanish. That X cannot vanish appeal’s from 
the consideration that if ka were a pure imaginary, each term of 
the ascending series for would be positive, and therefore the 
sum of the series incapable of vanishing. We conclude that 
fM = Oj or that k is reaF. The same result might be ai'rived at 
from the consideration ' that only circular functions of the time 
can enter into the analytical expression for a normal component 
vibration. 

The equation {z) = 0 has no equal roots (except zero). From 
equations (7) and (8) § 200 we get 

T ' — ^ T ^ T 

On — 7 a, I — o 
Z 

^ Riemann, Partielle Diferentialyleichmigen, Braunschweig, 1869, p. 260. 
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whence w^e see that if Jn, Jn vanished for the same value of 
would also vanish for that value. But in virtue of (S) § 200 
this would require that all the functions vanish for the value 
of 5 in question \ 

206. The actual values of may he found by interpolation 
from Hansen’s tables so far as these extend : or formulae may be 
calculated from the descending series by the method of successive 
approximation, expressing the roots directly. For the important 
case of the symmetrical vibrations {n = 0), the values of be 

found from the following, given by Stokes*^: 

„ .o-' *050661 *053041 *262051 . 

"tt ^ 4s ~ 1 (4^8 -if {is - 1>^ 


For 71 = 1, the formula is 


_ *151982 *015399 _ *245270 

TT ^ ^ 4s + 1 ' (4s + 1)- {is +Ty ^ 

The latter series is convergent enough, even for the first root, 
corresponding to 5=1. The series (1) will suffice for values of s 
greater than unity; but the first root must be calculated 
independently. The accompanying table (A) is taken from 
Stokes’ paper, with a slight difference of notation. 

It will be seen either from the formulm, or the table, that the 
difference of successive roots of high order is approximately tt. 
This is true for all values of n, as is evident from the descending 
series (10) § 200. 

[The general formula, analogous to (1) and (2), for the roots of 
Jn {z) has been investigated by Prof. McMahon. If m = 4?^-, and 
a = Jtt (27z — 1 4 - 45 ) (3), 

, m — 1 4 (m — 1) (7m — 31) 

weha,vc - 

32 (m - 1) (83m- - 982»t + 3779) , 

1^8c6)”“ '' 

^ Bourget, “ Memoire sur le mouvement vibratoire den membranes ciroulaires,” 
Ann. de V^cole norniaUf t. ni., 1860. In one passage M. Bourget implies that he 
has proved that no two Bessel’s functions of integral order can have the same root, 
but I cannot find that he has done so. The theorem, however, is probably true ; 
in the case of functions, whose orders differ by 1 or 2, it may be easily proved from 
the formulaj of § 200. 

^ Caynl). PhiL Tram, Vol. is, “On the numerical calculation of a class of defi- 
nite integrals and infinite series.” [In accordance with the calculation of Prof. 
McMahon the numerator of the last term in (2) has been altered from •2468B5 
to *245270.] 
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[206. 

This formula may be applied not only to integral values of n as in 
(1) and (2), but also when n is fractional. The cases of n = and 
n = I are considered in § 207.] 

M. Bourget has given in his memoir very elaborate tables of 
the frequencies of the different simple tones and of the radii of 
the nodal circles. Table B includes the values of < 2 ^, which satisfy 
for 71 = 0, 1, ... 5, 5 = 1, 2, ... 9. 

Table A. 


s 

-for J„(3) = 0. 

TT 

Diff. 

-for Jj(z) = 0. 

TT 

Diff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

•7655 

1- 7571 

2- 7546 

3- 7534 

4- 7527 

5- 7522 

6- 7519 

7- 7516 

8- 7514 

9- 7513 

10- 7512 

11- 7511 

•9916 

•9975 

•9988 

•9993 

•9995 

•9997 

•9997 

•9998 

•9999 

•9999 

•9999 

1- 2197 

2- 2330 

3- 2383 

4- 2411 

5- 2428 

6- 2439 

7- 2448 

8- 2454 

9- 2459 

10- 2463 

11- 2466 

12- 2469 

1-0133 

1-0053 

1-0028 

1-0017 

1-0011 

1-0009 

1-0006 

1-0005 

1-0004 

1-0003 

1-0003 


When 71 is considerable the calculation of the earlier roots 
becomes troublesome. For very high values of approxi- 

mates to a ratio of equality, as may be seen from the consideration 
that the pitch of the gravest tone of a very acute sector must tend 
to coincide with that of a long parallel strip, whose width is equal 
to the gi’eatest width of the sector. 

Table B. 


s 

71 = 0 

7^ = 1 

71 = 2 

7^ = 3 

72.= 4 

7i = 5 

1 

2-404 

3-832 

5-135 

6-379 

7-586 

8-780 

2 

5-520 

7-016 

8-417 

9-760 

11-064 

12-339 

3 

8-654 

10-173 

11-620 

13-017 

14-373 

15-700 

4 

11-792 

13-323 

14-796 

16-224 

17-616 

18-982 

5 

14-931 

16-470 

17-960 

19-410 

20-827 

22-220 

6 

18-071 

19-616 

21-117 

22-583 . 

24-018 

25,-431 

7 ■ 

21-212 

i 22-760 

24-270 

25-749 ■ 

27-200 

28-628 

8 

24-353 I 

! 25-903 

2V421 

28-909 

30-371 

31-813 

9 

27-494 

29-047 

30-571 

32-050 

33-512 

34-983 
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* M ^ i , 

the gravest as unity, together with the radii <*! th** **ireni f.r e 

expressed as fractious of the radius af the hi tie ' 

of six nodal diaiiieters tin* fre(|Ueu(‘y slatefl is fh»' r»’:-uh ^ ■ ■*'*• 

calculation by myself. 

The tones corresj ponding to the \‘arioirs fiiii»i;ufe-ut ai iir’'!'* - I 

the circidar membrane <lo mu. belong iu a haruiMioe a e- 
there are one or two approximately hannoiiir’ rek^nu'e ...j 

be worth notice. Thus 

1 X Toh'l* — 2*1 2o ^ 2'IMd lit'orly, 
fj X TafM 2’l}o7 rs 2'fi.“i.*l lii'Mi Iy, 

2 X l*r>h4 o-LNS ^ ueariy; 

so that the f(.)ur gravest motles with nodal diriiiietr-r- lody v* - - 2 

give ii consonant chord 

The area of the membram' is dividi'd itifo li} 

nodal system iu sued a manner lliat I in* .*^100 of do" ■- o 

changes wheiicver a node is ma^vsed. In tlio'^.e ifmd*-.-'' * 4 ‘ 
which have nodal diarmUers thor** is evidently no ig; ■ ! 

the centre of inertia of tin* membram*. In ifp' e,e'-- of nuoiio’'’:'- 
cal vibrations tin.? displufaunent of the einir** »4'riei-nn i-'< ja- y . 
tioual to 

I" /„ ih-) rdr = - 1" b,," (/.T> + ./ ' (/.■/■» . rdr ’! J . k-t 

Jo Jo i ' l^r ■ ' j k 

an c^xpression which does imt vanish for auiy <4' tbv 
values of At, since JJiz) mui J\jz} vimm*l vmsnli -diiirilfnie ^ 

In all the symmetrical modes there is tlieref.ire n dm|iJiie. 14. ^ ji" .-1 

the centre of inertia of tin* nnufihraiie. 

207 . Hitherto we have supposed the eijioilar .ir* .1 
membrane to be complete, iiiid iht^ eiivumf'rp-o*’*- oidy lu 
fixed; but it is evident that our flif*oiy viifiially iiedei^ 
solution of other probbunH, for exi4i44plo>..«^uifie of u oe m 

brane bounded by twf> cimccntric eipdes. ITe f-mapirfr th* ..m* 
for a membrane in the form of a ring re*|iiirf*s the '.*,roii!| }l> w d# 
function. 

The problem of the iiH^mbrane in the ftmu of a 
may be regarded us idrea^ly H«#lved, siiic«« nny nf viliriii 

of which the semi-eirelc is cfipiiblii miisi be iipfilieiilde 
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complete circle also. In order to see this, it is only necessary 
to attribute to any point in the complementary semi-circle the 
opposite motion to that which obtains • at its optical image in 
the bounding diameter. This line will then require no constraint 
to keep it nodal. Similar considerations apply to any sector 
whose angle is an aliquot part of two right angles. 

When the opening of the sector is arbitrary, the problem 
may be solved in terms of Bessel’s functions of fractional order. 
If the fixed radii are 0 = 0, 0 = /3, the particular solution is 

w = P J„ifi (It) sin cos - e) ( 1 ), 

where v is an integer. We see that if /3 be an aliquot part of 7r„ 
V7rll3 is integral, and the solution is included among those aheady 
used for the complete circle. 

An interesting case is when /3 = 27r, which corresponds to the 
problem of a complete circle, of which the 
radius ^ = 0 is constrained to be nodal. 

We have 

w^PJl^{hr) ^ixL ^v9 Q.OS {pt — e). 

W^hen V is even, this give.s, as might be 
expected, inodes of vibration possible without 
the constraint ; but, when v is odd, new 
modes make their appearance. In fact, in 
the latter case the descending series for J 
terminates, so that the solution is expressible in finite terms. 
Thus, when i/ = 1, 

sin ^(9 cos (pi - e) (2). 

The values of k are given by 

sin ka = 0, or ka = stt. 

Thus the circular nodes divide the fixed radius into equal 
parts, and the series of tones form a har- 
monic scale. In the case of the gravest 
mode, the whole of the membrane is at any 
moment deflected on the same side of its 
equilibrium position. It is remarkable that 
the application of the constraint to the 
radius ^ = 0 makes the problem easier than 
before. 


Fig. 39. 



Fig. 38. 
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If we take v = 3, the solution is 

^ ~ ~ ~ 

In this case the nodal radii are Fig. (39) 

^ = |w, 0 = iv; 

and the possible tones are given by the equation 

tan ka = Jca (4). 

To calculate the roots of tan x = a! we may assume 
a; = (s + ^) TT - 1/ = X —y, 


where y is a positive quantity, which is small when x is large. 


Substituting this, we find 
whence 


2/ = 


1 

X 



]L 


eoty = X-y, 



15 


I7y^ 

315 


This equation is to be solved by successive approximation. 
It will readily be found that 


2/ = Z- + |z- + gz- 


-! + j’-.M X-'' + . 

^105 ^ ’ 


so that the roots of tan x = x are given by 


x = X-X-^ 


3 15 105 


x-^- 


( 5 ). 


where X = (s -I- tt. 

In the first quadrant there is no root after zero since tan x > x, 
and in the second quadrant there is none because the signs of 
X and tan x are opposite. The first root after zero is thus in 
the third quadrant, corresponding to 5 = 1. Even in this case 
the series converges sufficiently to give the value of the root 
with considerable accuracy, while for higher values of s it is 
all that could be desired. The actual values of xjTr are 1*4303, 
2*4590, 3*4709, 4*4747, 5*4818, 6*4844, &c. 


208 . The effect on the periods of a slight inequality in the 
density of the circular membrane may be investigated by the 
general method § 90, of which several examples have already 
been given. It will be sufficient here to consider the case of a 
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.small load 0/ attachwl to the membrane at a point whose radius 

vector i.s r. 

We will take lirst the symmetrical types (a = 0), which may 
still be .supjiosed to apply notwith-standing the presence of M. The 
kinetic energy 7' is ((I) § 204< altered from 

■k pTTd^ J,r (k„,„(i) = to I- pTTd^ + 1 // (/r,„„rO, 

and ther(‘f<>rc» 

/) - • "= I 

pTra^J.^ikr^oa) 

/ f/i," dciintcs valtuj 2htni’) when there is no load. 

J he uiusv lunutii ic.’al nortual type.s are not fully determinate for 
the unI(hid(Hi lui.uuhiiiutt , but for the present purpose they must 
be takiui HO a,s to uiake the resulting periods a maximum or 
niiiiinium, tliat is to say, so that the effect of the load is the 
greatest and least po.ssihht. Now, since a load can never raise 
th(.i pitch, it is clear that tlui iuflaence of the load is the least 
pfhssible, viz. zero, when tin; type is such that a nodal diameter (it 
is iialifferent which) passcH through the point at which the load is 
attax^hed. Tlu.* unloach^d mcmbratie must be supposed to have two 
cuin<‘ideiit periods, of which one is unaltered by the addition of the 
load. Tint other type is to be chosen, so that the alteration of 
|)eriod is as great as possibh^, which will evidently be the case 
whi*n the, radius ve(?tor r' lusccts the angle between two adjacent 
ntxlal diainettrrs, 'Thus, if r corr(.\spond to 0 = 0, we are to take 

/e •— II COS YlO , 

so that (2) § 204 

/ ss ^ pTTO? '//i ^ "4 ^ M S ). 

Tho altered pnia therefore given by 
, t . f> \ ^ d 

" P7ru;^/,/a^w0 ^ 

Of <’onrHf*, if r be siu^h that the load lies on one of the nodal 
circli*H, neitlier lauicHi is affected. 

For examples let J/ bee at the centre of the membrane. Jn(0) 
vanishes, except when n = (}; and J’o(0) = l. It is only the 
syinuiotrical vibrations whose pitch is influenced by a central load, 

and hu” them bv (' I } 

M 

J:Hk,„,a)p7ra^ 
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By (6) § 200 = 

so that the application of the formula requires only a knowledge of 
the values of {z), when Jq {z) vanishes, § 200. For the gravest 
mode the value of Jq (hm^) is •51903h When knoCt' is consider- 
able, 

Ji" (Jc^ijiQii) = 2 -r- TrJcyyiQCC 

approximately; so that for the higher components the influence of 
the load in altering the pitch increases. 

The influence of a small irregularity in disturbing the nodal 
system may be calculated from the formulae of § 90. The most 
obvious effect is the breaking up of nodal diameters into curves 
of hyperbolic form due to the introduction of subsidiary sym- 
metrical vibrations. In many cases the disturbance is favoured 
by close agreement between some of the natural periods. 


209 . We will next investigate how the natural vibrations of 
a uniform membrane are affected by a slight departure from the 
exact circular form. 


Whatever may be the nature of the boundary, w satisfies the 
equation 

drw I dw 1 d^w , ^ 

- ' 


where k is a constant to be determined. By Fourier’s theorem w 
may be expanded in the series 

i(j = Wo'\- Wi COS (6 + Ui) + w.y cos 2 (^ + a^>) q- 

+Wn COSn(0-\-CCn)-j- , 


where iOq, &c. are functions of only. Substituting in (1), we 
see that must satisfy 


d^Wn 1 dwn 
dr- r d?’ 




Wn = 0 , 


of which the solution is 

Wn ^ Jn (^<^'r) ; 

for, as in § 200, the other function of r cannot appear. 

The general expression for w may thus be written 
w — AqJq (hr) + J 1 {hr) {A^ cos 6 + Bi sin 6) 

-f . . . + /^ (hr) cos nd + sin nO) + (2). 

For all points on the boundary w is to vanish. 


1 The succeeding values are approximately *341, *271, *232, *206, *187, & q . 
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In the case of a nearly circular naembrane the radius vector is 
nearly constant. We may take r=a + Sr, Sr being a small 
function of 0. Hence the boundary condition is 

0 = ^0 [^0 0^'ci) -h k Sr Jo {ha)'\ -f 

+ [Jn (ka) + kSr JJ (ka)] [An cos 7i0 + sin nd'] 

+ (3), 

which is to hold good for all values of 6. 

Let us consider first those modes of vibration which are nearly 
symmetrical, for which therefore approximately 

w = AoJo (kr). 

All the remaining coefiScients are small relatively to ALo, since 
the type of vibration can only differ a little from what it would 
be, were the boundary an exact circle. Hence if the squares of 
the small quantities be omitted, (3) becomes 

Ao [Jo {ka) + kSr J^ (ka)] + Ji (ka) [Aj cos ^ -h sin O'] 

+ . . . -f- Jw [-^11 cos nO + Bn sin nO] + . . . = 0 (4). 

If we integrate this equation with respect to 9 between the 
limits 0 and 27r, we obtain 

27r Jo (ka) + Jo (ka) J' kSrdO = 0, 

or /„ jiu + k l^’^Sr = 0 (o), 

which shews that the pitch of the vibration is approximately the 
same as if the radius vector had uniformly its mean value. 


This result allows us to form a rough estimate of the pitch of 
any membrane whose boundary is not extravagantly elongated. 
If a denote the area, so that per is the mass of the whole mem- 
brane, the frequency of the gravest tone is approximately 

(27r)-' X 2-404 x (6)’. 

In order to investigate the altered type of vibration, we may 

* [A numerical error is here corrected.] 

R. ' 22 
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multiply (4?) by cos 7 x 6 , or and then integrate as before. 

Thus 


Aq JqQcOj) J kh'' cos 7 ld dd -f it An Jn (kcv) = 0 

A 0 Jo {kob) J k S/" sin 7 X 0 dO + 'rrBn J n {ka) = 0 


..(7), 


which determine the ratios An : Aq and Bn : ^o- 


If Sr= Sro + S?’i+ ...4-Sr^4- ... 


be Fourier’s expansion, the final expression for w may be written, 


w \Ao- Jo (k7-) 


k Jq (Jco^ 


Ji(]cT^d7\ Jn{k'T'^^7‘n 

rJJM) Jnlka) 


GS). 


When the vibration is not approximately symmetrical, the 
question becomes more complicated. The normal modes for the 
truly circular membrane are to some extent indeterminate, but the 
irregularity in the boundary will, in general, remove the indeter- 
minateness. The position of the nodal diameters must be taken, 
so that the resulting periods may have maximum or minimum 
values. Let us, however, suppose that the approximate type is 


w==AvJy(kr) cos 1/0 




and afterwards investigate how the initial line must be taken in 
order that this form may hold good. 

All the remaining coefficients being treated as small in com- 
parison with Al, we get from (4) 

Ao Jo {ka) -f- . . . A ^\Jy {ka) + khrJJ (fc^)] cos v0 
B^, J^ {ka) sin 1/0 -h 


-{-Jn{ka) {Ancosn0 -{■ BnOosiiB] -f... = 0 ( 10 ). 

Multiplying by cos v0 and integrating, 

f2n 

ttJ^ (ka) + k JJ (ka) j Sr cos- v0 d0 = 0, 


or 


J. 


= 0, 


./ 0 "TT 

which shews that the effective radius of the membrane is 


r2ir ^ 

ka-hk Sr cos- v0 ■ 

Jo 

ctive radius of tl 

-f I Srco^^vB — (11). 

Jo • TT 
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The ratios of An and Bn to A may be found as before by in- 
tegrating equation (10) after multiplication by cosn^, siiinO. 

But the point of greatest interest is the pitch. The initial line 
is to be so taken as to make the expression (11) a maximum or 
minimum. If we refer to a line fixed in space by putting 0 — a 
instead of 9, we have to consider the dependence on a of the 
quantity 


Sir 


Sr cos- v(9 - a) cl0, 


which may also be written 

r27r 

COS- VOL Sr cos- 1‘9 cW + 2 cos vu sin va I Sr cos v0 sin v9 dd 


r27T 

* 

0 


r 


-f sin- va | Sr sin- v6dd. 

and is of the form 

A cos- va 4- 2 jB cos ua sin va + C sin- va, 


.( 12 ), 


A, B, C being independenfc of a. There are accordingly two 
admissible positions for the nodal diameters, one of which makes 
the period a maximum, and the other a minimum. The diameters 
of one set bisect the angles between the diameters of the other 
set. 


There are, however, cases where the normal modes remain inde- 
terminate, which happens when the expression (12) is independent 
of a. This is the case when Sr is constant, or when Sr is propor- 
tional to cos v6. E^or example, if Sr were proportional to cos 26, 
or in other words the boundary were slightly elliptical, the nodal 
system corresponding to n=^2 (that consisting of a pair of per- 
pendicular diameters) would be arbitrary in position, at least to 
this order of approximation. But the single diameter, correspond- 
ing to n=l, must coincide with one of the principal axes of 
the ellipse, and the periods will be different for the two axes. 


210. We have seen that the gravest tone of a membrane, 
whose boundary is approximately circular, is nearly the same as 
that of a mechanically similar membrane in the form of a circle of 
the same mean radius or area. If the area of a membrane be 
given, there must evidently be some form of boundary for which 
the pitch (of the principal tone) is the gravest possible, and this 

22—2 
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form can be no other than the circle. In the case of approximate 
circularity an analytical demonstration may be given, of which the 
following is an outline. 

The general value of w being 

w = Aq Jo {kr) -f . . . -f Jn {kr) {A^ cos nd -h B sin n6) + (1), 

in which for the present purpose the coefficients Ai^ are small 
relatively to -do, we find from the condition that id vanishes 
when r = a + hr, 

Aq Jo {ka) + kA^ Jq (ka) Sr -f- J k^A^ Jd' {ka ) . (Sr)^ 4- 

+ 2 [[Jn (ka) + kJn(ka) Sr -I- . . .}[An cos n6 + Bn sin iiB}] = 0. ..(2). 
Hence, if 

Sr = oti cos 0 + sin 0 4- . . . + cos + /3,2, sin -f (3), 

we obtain on integration with respect to 6 from 0 to 27r, 

n=cc 

2-do Jo + Jo'^ 2 (^n'^^n) 

n=i 

+ /<? S [{cinAn H“ ^nSn) J n'\ = (4), 

71 = 1 


from which we see, as before, that if the squares of the small 
quantities be neglected, Jo(fca) = 0, or that to this order of ap- 
proximation the mean radius is also the effective radius. In 
order to obtain a closer approximation we first determine An : A^ 
and Bn'-A(^ by multiplying (2) by cos n6, sin nd, and then in- 
tegrating between the limits 0 and 27r, Thus 

AnJ n— kcLnA o J o , B^J ^ -do J ) (o). 


Substituting these values in (4), we get 
Jo (ka) = ^k^X 


71=00 

71=1 




.( 6 ). 


Since Jo satisfies the fundamental equation 


/o" + ^Jo' + Jo = 0 


( 7 ), 


and in the present case Jo = 0 approximately, we may replace 
Jo' ~ Equation (6) then becomes 

J J (ka) = ^ k'^ Jo' 2 






.( 8 ). 
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Let ns now suppose that a + cZa is the equivalent radius of the 
membrane, so that 

J'o \h (a + da)] — Jo + Jo (^cc) kda = 0. 

Then by (8) we find 

fJJ . 1 )■ 




»=i 


{^n 4- 




(9). 


Again, if a + da' be the radius of the truly circular membrane 
of equal area. 


= + ( 10 ); 


SO that 


1 

da' — da ^ ^ 2 

2a n=i 


(a,r + /3„0|l+*^^ 


.( 11 ). 


The question is now as to the sign of the right-hand member. 
If ?i= 1, and z be written for ka. 


1 + ^ 


Jn'jz ) 

Jn{z) 


vanishes approximately by (7), since in general Ji = — J/, and 
in the present case J, {z) = 0 nearly. Thus da' — da = 0, as should 
evidently be the case, since the term in question represents merely 
a displacement of the circle without an alteration in the form of 
the boundary. When 7i = 2, (8) § 200, 


J. = 7Ji-J>, 

z 

from which and (7) we find that, when J, = 0, 


whence 


da! 


J/ _ ~ 4 

Jz ^z 

(12), 

1 f7r \ 


(13), 


which is positive, since -sr = 2*404. 
We have still to prove that 

1+^ 


Jn{z) 


is positive for integral values of n greater than 2, when = 2*404. 
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For this purpose we may avail ourselves of a theorem given in 
Riemann's Partielle Differentialgleichungen, to the effect that 
neither Jn nor Jn has a root (other than zero) less than n. The 
differential equation for may be put into the form 


dQogzy 




while initially Jn and JJ (as well as dJnId ]og^) are positive. Ac- 
cordingly dJn/dlogjz begins by increasing and does not cease to do 
so before z = from which it is clear that within the range z = {) 
to ^ = n, neither Jn nor Jn can vanish. And since Jn and Jn are 
both positive until ^ = n, it folio w^s that, when n is an integer greater 
than 2*404, da' --da is positive. We conclude that, unless a^, /Sa, 
... all vanish, da' is greater than da, which shews that in the 
case of any membrane of approximately circular outline, the circle 
of equal area exceeds the circle of equal pitch. 


We have seen that a good estimate of the pitch of an approxi- 
mately circular membrane may be obtained from its area alone, 
but by means of equation (9) a still closer approximation may be 
effected. We will apply this method to the case of an ellipse, 
whose semi-axis major is R and eccentricity e. 

The polar equation of the boundary is 
r = i2 {1 + + Je2cos20-f } (14); 


so that in the notation of this section 


a = R{l-le^- -^e ^) , R. 

Accordingly by (9) 

or by (12), since kR = z = 2*404, 




j 2-779 , „ 
da = ’- e*R. 
64 


Thus the radius of the circle of equal pitch is 


a da = R 



9*779 
64 I 


in which the term containing should be correct. 


( 15 ), 
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The result may also be expressed in terms of e and the area a. 
We have 

and thus 

a + cZa = ej ( 16 ), 

from which we see how small is the influence of a moderate eccen- 
tricity, when the area is given. 

211. When the fixed boundary of a membrane is neither 
straight nor circular, the problem of determining its vibrations 
presents difficulties which in genei'al could not be overcome 
without the introduction of functions not hitherto discussed or 
tabulated. A partial exception must be made in favour of an 
elliptic boundary; but for the purposes of this treatise the im- 
portance of the problem is scarcely sufficient to warrant the 
introduction of complicated analysis. The reader is therefore 
referred to the original investigation of M. Mathieuh 

[The method depends upon the use of conjugate functions. If 
x^iy = e cos + irj) (1), 

then the curves y = const, are confocal ellipses, and ^ — const, are 
confocal hyperbolas. In terms of r) the fundamental equation 
(V- + k-) u = 0 becomes 

(cosh**^ r} — cos- f = 0 (2), 

where k' = Ice, 

The solution of (2) may be found in the form 

u = H(O.H(^) (3), 

in which 3 is a function of ^ only, and H a function of 77 only, 
provided 

f-a)3 = 0 (4), 

f + (k'^CQsh?7j- a) H = 0 (5), 

(17)“ 

Cl being an arbitraiy constants 

^ Lioiiville, xiii., 1868; Cour^ de physiqiie matMmatiqxie, 1878, p. 122. 

- Pockels, Uber die partielle Differentialgleichung Au + k^u=:0, p. 114. 
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MichelP has shewn that the elliptic transformation (1) is the 
only one which yields an equation capable of satisfaction in the 
form (3).] 

Soluble cases may be invented by means of the general 
solution 

w = AoJo {hr) -f . . . -f {An cos nd + Bn sin n9) Jn {hr) -f 

For example we might take 

w = Jo {hr) — X t7*i {hr) cos 6, 

and attaching different values to X, trace the various forms of 
boundary to which the solution will then apply. 

Useful information may sometimes be obtained from the 
theorem of § 88, which allows us to prove that any contraction of 
the fixed boundary of a vibrating membrane must cause an eleva- 
tion of pitch, because the new state of things may be conceived to 
differ from the old merely by the introduction of an additional 
constraint. Springs, without inertia, are supposed to urge the 
line of the proposed boundary towards its equilibrium position, 
and gradually to become stiffen At each step the vibrations 
become more rapid, until they approach a limit, corresponding to 
infinite stiffness of the springs and absolute fixity of their points 
of application. It is not necessary that the part cut off sliould 
have the same density as the rest, or even any density at all. 

For instance, the pitch of a regular polygon is intermediate 
between those of the inscribed and circumscribed circles. Closer 
limits would however be obtained by substituting for the circum- 
scribed circle that of equal area according to the result of § 210. 
In the case of the hexagon, the ratio of the radius of the circle of 
equal area to that of the circle inscribed is 1*050, so that the mean 
of the two limits cannot differ from the truth by so much as per 
cent. In the same way we might conclude that the sector of a 
circle of 60® is a graver form than the equilateral triangle obtained 
by substituting the chord for the arc of the circle. 

The following table giving the relative frequency in certain 
calculable cases for the gravest tone of membranes under similar 
mechanical conditions and of equal area (cr), shews the effect of a 
greater or less departure from the circular form. 


^ Messenger of Mathematics, vol. xix. p. 86, 1890. 
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Circle 

Square 

Quadrant of a circle . 
Sector of a circle 60^ 


2-404 . Vtt = 4*261. 

\/2 . TT = 4*443. 

5*135 , , 

—— . Vtt = 4*oo1. 

6-379 ^1’ = 4-616. 


Rectangle 3x2 \/^ ' ~ 

Equilateral triangle 27r . ^/tan 30'^ = 4-774. 

Semicircle 3*832 = 4*803. 

■ Eectangle 2x1 | 

Kight-angled isosceles triangle j v 2~ 

Rectangle 3x1 tt = 5*73G. 

For instance, if a square and a circle have the same area, the 
former is the more acute in the ratio 4*443 : 4*2617 or 1*043 : 1. 

For the circle the absolute frequency is 

(27r)""^ X 2*404 c y/ ^ , where c = V^i 

In the case of similar forms the frequency is inversely as the 
linear dimension. 


[From the principle that an extension of boundary is always 
accompanied by a fall of pitch, we may infer that the gravest 
mode of a membrane of any shape, and of any variable density, is 
devoid of internal nodal lines.] 


212. The theory of the free vibrations of a membrane was 
first successfully considered by Poisson ^ His theory in the 
case of the rectangle left little to be desired, but his treatment 
of the circular membrane was restricted to the symmetrical 
vibrations. Kirchhoff’s solution of the similar, but much more 
difl&cult, problem of the circular plate was published in 1850, 
and Clebsch’s Theory of Elasticity (1862) gives the general theory 
of the circular membrane including the effects of stiffness and 


1 M6m. de VAcad6mie, t. vin. 1829. 
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of rotatory inertia\ It will therefore be seen that there was not 
much left to be done in 1866 ; nevertheless the memoir of Bourget 
already referred to contains a useful discussion of the problem 
accompanied by very complete numerical results, the whole of 
which however were not new. 

213. In his experimental investigations M. Bourget made use 
of various materials, of which paper proved to be as good as any. 
The paper is immersed in water, and after removal of the superfluous 
moisture by blotting-paper is placed upon a frame of wood whose 
edges have been previously coated with glue. The contraction of the 
paper in drying produces the necessary tension, but many failures 
may be met with before a satisfactory result is obtained. Even 
a well stretched membrane requires considerable precautions in 
use, being liable to great variations in pitch in consequence of the 
varying moisture of the atmosphere. The vibrations are excited 
by organ-pipes, of which it is necessary to have a series proceeding 
by small intervals of pitch, and they are made evident to the eye 
by means of a little sand scattered on the membrane. If the 
vibration be sufficiently vigorous, the sand accumulates on the 
nodal lines, whose form is thus defined with more or less precision. 
Any inequality in the tension shews itself by the circles becoming 
elliptic. 

The principal results of experiment are the following: — 

A circular membrane cannot vibrate in unison with every sound. 
It can only place itself in unison with sounds more acute than 
that heard when the membrane is gently tapped. 

As theory indicates, these possible sounds are separated by less 
and less intervals, the higher they become. 

The nodal lines are only formed distinctly in response to 
certain definite sounds. A little above or below confusion ensues, 
and when the pitch of the pipe is decidedly altered, the membrane 
remains unmoved. There is not, as Savart supposed, a continuous 
transition from one system of nodal lines to another. 

The nodal lines are circles or diameters or combinations of 
circles and diameters, as theory requires. However, when the 

^ [The reader who wishes to pursue the subject from a mathematical point of 
view is referred to an excellent discussion by Pockels (Leipzig, 1891) of the 
differential equation 4- k^u =0.] 
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number of diameters exceeds two, the sand tends to heap itself 
confusedly towards the middle of the membrane, and the nodes 
are not well defined. 

The same general laws were verified b}^ MM. Bernard and 
Bourget in the case of square membranes^; and these authors 
consider that the results of theory are decisively established in 
opposition to the views of Savart, who held that a membrane 
was capable of responding to any sound, no matter what its pitch 
might be. But I must here remark that the distinction between 
forced and free vibrations does not seem to have been suiSiciently 
borne in mind. When a membrane is set in motion by aerial 
waves having their origin in an organ-pipe, the vibration is 
properly speaking forced. Theory asserts, not that the membrane 
is only capable of vibrating with certain defined frequencies, but 
that it is only capable of so vibrating freely. When however the 
period of the force is not approximately equal to one of the 
natural periods, the resulting vibration may be insensible. 

In Savart’s experiments the sound of the pipe was two or thi'ee 
octaves higher than the gravest tone of the membrane, and was 
accordingly never far from unison with one of the series of over- 
tones. MM. Bourget and Bernard made the experiment under 
more favourable conditions. When they sounded a pipe somewhat 
lower in pitch than the gravest tone of the membrane, the sand 
remained at rest, but was thrown into vehement vibration as unison 
was approached. So soon as the pipe was decidedly higher than the 
membrane, the sand returned again to rest. A modification of the 
experiment was made by first tuning a pipe about a third higher 
than the membrane when in its natural condition. The membrane 
was then heated until its tension had increased sufficiently to 
bring the pitch above that of the pipe. During the process of 
cooling the pitch gradually fell, and the point of coincidence 
manifested itself by the violent motion of the sand, which at the 
beginning and end of the experiment was sensibly at rest. 

M. Bourget fovmd a good agreement between theory and obser- 
vation with respect to the radii of the circular nodes, though the 
test was not very precise, in consequence of the sensible width of 
the bands of sand; but the relative pitch of the various simple 
tones deviated considerably from the theoretical estimates. The 


^ Ann. de Chim. lx. 449 — 479. 1860. 
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The behaviour of a square membrane is of course more difficult 
to follow in detail The transition from Fig. (34) case (4), corre- 
sponding to m = 3, n = 1, and m = 1, w = 3, to Fig. (36) where m = 3, 
n = 3, can be ti-aced in Elsas’s curves through such forms as 
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and fx the ratio of lateral contraction to longitudinal elongation 
when a bar is pulled out, the expression for V is 


F= 




3(1 

qM 


(1 1 


in. 


2(1-/^)) 


3(1 ^') (Vpi pj PiPi 


(2)^, 


[Equation (2) gives the interpretation of the constants of (1) 
in its application to a homogeneous plate of isotropic material; 
but the expression (1) itself is of far wider scope. The material 
composing the plate may vary from layer to layer, and the elastic 
character of any layer need not be isotropic, but only symmetrical 
with respect to the normal. As a particular case, the middle 
layer, or indeed any other layer, may be supposed to be ^physically 
inextensible. 

Similar remai-ks apply to the investigations of the following 
chapter relating to curved shells.] 

If w be the small displacement perpendicular to the plane 
of the plate at the point whose rectangular coordinates in the 
plane of the plate are x, y, 

Pi p2 ’ Pi Pa \dxdy. 

and thus for a unit of area, we have 


3 ( 1 -/.^) 




which quantity has to be integrated ov®r the surface {S) of the 
plate. 

^ Tlie following comparison of the notations used by the principal writers may 
save trouble to those who wkh to consult the original memoirs. 

Eigidity=n (Thomson) =/c (Lam4). 

Xoung^s modulus =:E (Olebsch) =ifer (Thomson) (Thomson) 

(Thomson) (Kirchhoff and DonMn)p=2 .E' (Kirchhoff). 
Eatio of lateral oontraerion to longitudinal elongation = /* (Olebsoh and BouMn) 
=1 (Thoin6on)=^“ (Thomson) (Kir6hhofl)=~2- (Lamfi). 

Poisson asamned this ratio to be and Wertheim 

R. 
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VIBKATIOi^S OF PLATES. 


216. We proceed to fiad the variation of F, but it should be 

previously noticed that the second term in 

represents the total curvature of the plate, and is therefore de- 
pendent only on the state of things at the edge. 

— (1 — ya) S -—1 dS (1) ; 


nam 


so that we have to consider the two variations 


Now by Green’s theorem 


in which ds denotes an element of the boundary, and d/dn denotes 
dijBferentiation with respect to the normal of the boundary drawn 
outwards. 

The transformation of the second part is more difficult. We 
have 

JJpiP2 JJ\d^ dy^ d^ doidy dcody] 

The quantity under the sign of integration may be put into 
the form 

^ /dBw <^w ^ dSw d^w \ d / dStO d^w dSw d^w \ 
dy\dy dap da> dxdy)'^ dx\da: Sf dy dmdy)' 

Now, if F be any function of x and y, 


CCdF r r W# 

Jj ■^dxdy = jFeo8 0ds 

where 0 is the angle between x and the normal drawn outwards, 
and the integration on the right-hand side extends round the 
boundary. TTsing these, we find 

JJ pipt J {dy dap dx dxdy) 

i [dx dy^ dy dxdy) 



we obtain 

^[[dS [, dSw ( . „.d^w , tad^w „ a d^w] 

* II M. ■ i * r « 3^ + “*■ « ay - 2 ^ « «j;} 

/•, (iSw ( . . d^w\ ,,.,a ia\ d'‘w\ 

+ j * ' *• (*“ ^ ^ aiaiif • •• W- 

The second integral by a partial integration with respect to 
s may be put into the form 

!&« i |cos 9 sin « - g") + ( 008 - 9 - sin- 9) *. 

Collecting and reaxranging our results, we find 


sr= 


V^wBwdS 


+0--m)-^ (cos ^ sm ^ ^ 


+ (cos® 0 - sin® d) 


>tV®w + (1 - /i) (cos® 0 ^ + sin® ^ ' 


4-2cos^sm^ 


p)}]...(6). 


If we substitute for dhwjdso, dSwjdy their values in terms 
dBwIdn, dSwjds, from the equations (see Fig. 40) 
dSw dSw ^ dSw . 


dhw . . dSw « 

: . sin 6 4- , cos 6 

dn ds 


Fig. 40. 
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Variations ^ 

V**H ^ 4 ^ ( 1 , , , . 
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fiV^ + (l-pt) |**«* i 

s *w* ^ «« d • n ! 

«w«w 

If the whole etrentnfcteae** »f the plaio h* rlampusl, Siiowd, 
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MMMedhym 
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CONDITIONS FOR A FREE EDOE. 


where <r is a fixed axis coinciding with the tangent at the point 
under consideration. In general d^wjda^ diflfers from d^wjds^. 
To obtain the relation between them, we may proceed thus. 
Expand w by Maclaurin's theorem in ascending powers of the 
small quantities n and <r, and substitute for n and a- their values 
in terms of s, the arc of the curve. 

Thus in general 


dw dw . d^v; . 




dnr^ da.^^^dnr dn,d<r, 

while on the curve <r = .s 4- cubes, ^ ^ where p is 

the radius of curvature. Accordingly for points on the curve, 

. dw ^ dw , . d^w 5 , , p 

w = Wo — I -j + “7“ 5 4 i j— r 4- cubes of 5, 

^ dUfr p da-o ^ da-Q^ 


and therefore 
whence from (1) 


, d^w __ d^w 
ds^ do^ 


d^w Idw . d^w 


We conclude that the second boundary condition in (9) § 215 
may be put into the form 

d^w , fldm ^ d^w\ ^ ... 

+ ^ 4 . =0 (4). 


In the same way by putting 0 == 0, we see that 

^ (3^^ - S) + 

is equivalent to d^wldnda, where it is to be understood ^that 
the axes of n and <r are fixed. The first boundary condition now 
becomes 

w 

If we apply these equations to the rectangle whose sides are 
parallel to the coordinate axes, we obtain as the conditions to be 
satisfied along the edges parallel to y, 


d [d^w 
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and wore direct to uw ihw 

iv+s^ .mjt 
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luiw 
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ir m If mwiS, 
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itiK.H*»JATK I*KIM*KKTV. 


tm 


wh»*n«J 


( )»» - 1 1 n mifi » 0 (7). 


Tbirt »!» iu«.ii»tr<uif»ii i** valid ivhaU’Vjtr may lit* th« ftirm <if thw 
bitMirflury, «Mid «b« tli» r tln' lj«< diim]M?(i, »ir (mi, in 

>»r in |wJ 

A* fi'r 'b<- «•»»*•■ in«'i«bmnri» in ihn bi»t Ch»|>ter, nqnation 
( 7 > !«»>* l»- « mh 4<*>*'«1 l*> jir*<v«} Umt ihn iwiniiiMibk! of p* arn 

r*-«l ; bnt tbi» ix ••vi4*-m from |*ltyximt «'on<«i(iomtiun»*. 


218 For ih«’ l« « rirrmlnr 4 i»to, it ia twammiry to 

pxpmot til*’ l»y miritix «if n..tjtr n«<(irtlitmbf<a. Taking th« 

mAn’ of ili«« 4 »«* <»» »<f h#v«' f«ir ihw goiioral *'(111011011 to bi* 

at all }»> 4 fit* «4 th«* «r*'« 

.....( 1 ), 


nfhprw (| SWf 


d* I »/ I f/» 
** dt* * I' dr ^ »•* 40* ’ 
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The superficial d i ff erential equation may be written 


(V^ + A?)(V2-A:^)w = 0, 

which becomes for the general term of the Fourier expansion 


\dr^ ^ r dr ) \dr- r dr 


~^mwn=o, 


shewing that the complete value of Wn will be obtained by adding 
together, with arbitrary constants prefixed, the general solutions of 


d^ 1 (rf 
,dr^ r dr 



Wn = 0 


(4). 


The equation with the upper sign is the same as that which 
obtains in the case of the vibrations of circular membranes, and 
as in the last Chapter we conclude that the solution applicable 
to the problem in hand is Wn x (kr), the second function of r 
being here inadmissible. 

In the same way the solution of the equation with the lower 
sign is Wn X Jn (ikr), where i = V (~ 1) usual. [See § 221 a.] 

The simple vibration is thus 

Wn^^oosnO {aJnikr)-^- ^Jn(ikr)} + sm?i^ {yJn{kr) 4- hJn{ikr)]. 

The two boundary equations will determine the admissible 
values of h and the values which must be given to the ratios 
a : ^ and 7 : From the form of these equations i1> is evident 

that we must have a : ^ = 7 : 8, 


and thus Wn may be expressed in the form 

-w;^ = Pcos(n^ — a) {Jn{kr) + \Jn{ikyr)] cos(^^ — e) (5). 

As in the case of a membrane the nodal system is composed of 
the n diameters symmetrically distributed round the centre, but 
otherwise arbitrary, denoted by 


cos {n9 — a) = 0 (6), 

together with the concentric circles, whose equation is 

Jn (kr) 4- Xt/w (ikr) = 0. (7 ). 


219 . In order to determine \ and ^ we must introduce the 
boundary conditions. When the edge is free, we obtain from 
(8) §218 

^ (/I — 1) {ka Jn Qca) — Jn {ka)] — (ha) \ 

n^(ji-~l)[ikaJn{ika)--Jn{i^^ [ 

ip^-l)[haJJ{ka)-^ri^Jn{ka)}^^ f*** ^ ' 

(j[i> — l) [ikaJn {ika) — n^Jn (ite) ) 
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in which use has been made of the differential equations satisfied 
by ®ach of the fractions on the right the 

denominator may be derived from the numerator by writing ik in 
place of k. By elimination of \ the equation is obtained whose 
roots give the admissible values oik. 

When n = 0, the result assumes a simple form, viz. 

(')■ 

This, of course, could have been more easily obtained by neglecting 
n from the beginning. 

The calculation of the lowest root for each value of n is trouble- 
some, and in the absence of appropriate tables must be effected 
by means of the ascending series for the functions Jn (A:r), {ikr). 
In the case of the higher roots recourse may be had to the semi- 
convergent descending series for the same functions. Kirchhoff 
finds 

’ tan^fca i n:r') ^ GjiSkaf - DjjS lca'f + . . . , 

tan(&a A+BI(Bka)Vl>maY^ ... 

where 

A =zy = {l-A)-\ 

£ = y(l-4n>‘)-8, 
a = y (1 - 4n“) (9 - 4/1=) + 48 (1 + 

J) = _ y J {(1 _ 4/1=) (9 - 4n=) (13 - 4n,=)} + 8 (9 + 136/i= + SO/i^). 

When ka is great, ^ 

tan {ka — mr) = 0 approx. ; 

whence 

Aa = (n + 2A) (4), 

where h is an integer. 

It appears by a numerical comparison that h is identical with 
the number of circular nodes, and (4) expresses a law discovered 
by Chladni, that the frequencies corresponding to figures with a 
given number of nodal diameters are, with the exception of the 
lowest, approximately proportional to the squares of consecutive 
even or uneven numbers, according as the number of the diameters 
is itself even or odd. Within the limits of appEcation of we 
see also that the pitch is approximately unaltered, when any 
number is subtracted from h, provided twice that number be 
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220 .] 

The calculated results appear to refer to Poisson’s value of /x, but 
would vary very little if Wertheim’s value were substituted. 

The following table gives a comparison of Kirchhoff’s theory 
{n not zero) with measurements by Strehlke made on less accurate 
discs. 


Radii of Circular Nodes. 



Observation. 

Calcu] 

iation. 

n = l, A=1 
= 2, A = 1 
n = 3j h = l 

n = h = 2 

0-781 0-783 0-781 0-783 

0-79 0-81 0-82 

0-838 0-842 

0-488 0-492 

0-869 0-869 

0-78136 

0-82194 

0-84523 

0-49774 

0-87067 

0-78088 

0-82274 

0-84681 

0-49716 

0-87016 


The most general motion of the uniform circular plate is 
expressed by the superposition, with arbitrary amplitudes and 
, phases, of the normal components already investigated. The 
determination of the amplitude and phase to correspond to 
arbitrary initial displacements and velocities is effected precisely 
as in the corresponding problem for the membrane by the aid of 
the characteristic property of the normal functions proved in § 21 T. 

221. When the plate is truly symmetrical, whether uniform 
or not, theory indicates, and experiment verifies, that the position 
of the nodal diameters is arbitrary, or rather dependent only on 
the manner in which the plate is supported, and excited. By 
varying the place of support, any desired diameter may be made 
nodal. It is generally otherwise when there is any sensible 
departure from exact symmetry. The two modes of vibration, 
which originally, in consequence of the equality of periods, could 
be combined in any proportion without ceasing to be simple 
harmonic, are now separated and affected with different periods. 
At the same time the position of the nodal diameters becomes 
determinate, or rather limited to two alternatives. The one set is 
derived from the other by rotation through half the angle included 
between two adjacent diameters of the same set. This supposes 
that the deviation from uniformity is small; otherwise the nodal 
system will no longer be composed of approximate circles and 
diameters at all. The cause of the deviation may be an irregu- 
larity either in the material or in the thickness or in the form of 
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which r<'j>rcw'iil« a rtxcti nodat My«tem 

^ a + w (tt/w) 


in any arbitrary |»i»*itii«i ilcpcncling upon the point of application 
of the lw*w. A similar fixity of the no«ial system occurs, in spite 
of the variable t, when a i« mt chosen that coana*« 0 or sinna = 0. 
But in genera! there ia no fixed juxlal system. When « is a 
inultijde of tv, that is when the tw«> vibrations are restored to 
the wime pha««!, there is a imM system represented by (3). And 
when * i« «» '•'bl mnitiple of v, so that the two vibrations are in 
opp>«it4? phjiw.'*, we have in placi» of (2) 

sin h( 0 +■ a) cm pt (4), 

with a nodal system 

0 m ~ a ■¥ m ivjn) (5). 

In these eAws there is n tHsial system, and in a sense the system 
may said ti» otwTlIlate Isjtweim the jsisitions given by (3) and ( 5 ) ; 
hilt it must not be overhsikisl that at intermediate times there is 
no true nodal systnm at all. Thus, when ««» Itt, (1) becomes 

mm n« sin »i# cos pt + sin «« otw n0 sin pt. 

The snuari'd awiplitnde of this motion is 

cm* m sin* «^*4- sin* tm cos* n0, 

a qaantity which d«s« not vanish for any value of 6. In general 
the w|Hafwd atnpiltudii is 

cisi* «« sin* tt0 + sin* as mm? «# - 2 cos n« sin n« cos nd sin cos e, 

or, a* it may also be written, 

I — I ros 2a« cos 2a#-- 1 sin fna sin 2«# cos < ...,.(6). 

This quantity is a maximum or a minimum when 

tan fa# » cos f tan 2«« •.(7). 

The mitiimuin of motion thw» oadUlatw femkwards atid forwards 
biftw»«ii #-4-» and hut a* we have seen, it is <mly in 

th(«s(’ cxirt'mw fssdtlons that th» minimum is ssero. 

A like {d»*iiow«ion oecui* during the ftee vibrations of a 
circular membmne, or in flirt of *uy of revolution such 

that Ih* poiitl« of noiW Mow to aihitrary so long as the 
syimnrtiy i» cmnidete,} 
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The two other cases of a circular plate in which the edge 
is either clamped or supported would be easier than the preceding 
in their theoretical treatment, but are of less practical interest on 
account of the difficulty of experimentally realising the conditions 
assumed. The general result that the nodal system is composed 
of concentric circles, and diameters symmetrically distributed, is 
applicable to all the three cases. 

221a. The use in the telephone of a thin circular plate 
clamped at the edge lends a certain interest to the calculation of 
the periods and modes of vibration of such a plate. It will suffice 
to consider the symmetrical modes. 

By (5) § 218 we may take as representing the motion in 
this case 

w — Jo {hr) -h X Jo {ihr) = Jo (7<;r) + \Io {hr) (1 ), 

from which 


dw 
kdr 

where we write 


= Jo' {hr) + iX Jo' {ihr) = - J^ {hr) + X/i {hr) ...... (2), 




2^ 

Iq {z) = Jo {iz) = 1 + ^ -h 22 " '^2 + • • • 


I^{z)^iJo{iz) = ~’i‘ 




2 2^.4 2 ^ 4^5 




....(4). 


Since the plate is clamped at r = a, both w and dwjdr must 
there vanish. Hence, writing h(ji = z, we get as the frequency 
equation 

, IM_r. 




.(5). 


In (5) I I and Iq are both positive, so that the signs of Ji and Jo 
must be opposite. Hence by Table B § 206 the first root must 
lie between 2*4 and 3*8, the second between 5*5 and 7*0, and 
so on. The values of the earlier roots might be obtained without 
much difficulty from the series for Jo and Ji by using the table 
§ 200 for Jo and Ji ; but it will be convenient for the present and 
further purposes to give a short table ^ of the functions Jo Ji 
themselves. For large values of the argument descending series, 
analogous to (10) § 200, may be employed. 

1 Oaloulated by A. Lodge, BriU Asb, Mep., 1889. 
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z 

JoO ) 


z 



0-0 

1-0000 

0-0000 

3-0 

4-8808 

3-9534 

•2 

1-0100 

‘1005 

3-2 

5-7472 

4-7343 

• 4 . 

1-0404 

•2040 

3-4 

6-7848 

5-6701 

•6 

1-0920 

•3137 

3-6 

8-0277 

6-7927 

•8 

1-1665 

-4329 

3-8 

9-5169 

8-1404 

1-0 

1-2661 

•5652 

4-0 

11-3019 

9-7595 

1-2 

1-3937 

•7147 

4-2 

13-4425 

11-7056 

1*4 

1-5534 

•8861 

4-4 

16-0104 

14-0462 

1*6 

1-7500 

1-0848 

4-6 

19-0926 

16-8626 

1-8 

1-9896 

1-3172 

4-8 

22-7937 

20-2528 

2*0 

2-2796 

1-5906 

5-0 

27-2399 

24-3356 

2*2 

2-6291 

1-9141 

5-2 

32-5836 

29-2643 

2-4 

3*0493 

2*2981 

5-4 

39-0088 

35-1821 

2*6 

3-5533 

2-7554 

5-6 

46-7376 

42-3283 

2-8 

4-1573 

3-3011 

5-8 

56-0381 

50-9462 

1 



6-0 

67-2344 

61-3419 


The first root of (p) is = 3‘20. This then is the value of ka 
for the gravest symmetrical vibration. The next value of is 
about 6‘3. Since the frequency varies as (§ 217), the interval 
between the tones is nearly two octaves. 


Returning to the first root, we have for the frequency («.) 
§217, 

n = (Mlf = {Z-2y»Jq.h 

277, 277®“ 277a“^^3/5 (1— 

This is the general formula. For rough calculations yit* in the 
denominator may be omitted. If for the case of iron we take 


we find 


p = 7-7, g = 2-0 X 10“ 

2-4 X 10».2A 




n = 


•( 7 ). 


2A and a being expressed in centimetres. 


A telephone plate measured by the author gave 
a =2-2, 24 = '020. 

According to these values 

n = 991 nbrations per second. 

222. We have seen that in general Ohladni’s figures as traced 
by sand agree very closely with the circles and diameters of 
theory; but in certain cases deviations occur, which are usually 
attributed to irregularities in tihe plati^ It must however be re- 
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membered that the vibrations excited by a bow are not strictly 
speaking tree, and that their periods are therefore liable to a 
certain modification. It may be that under the action of the bow 
two or more normal component vibrations coexist. The whole 
motion may be simple harmonic in virtue of the external force> 
although the natural periods would be a little different. Such an 
explanation is suggested by the regular character of the figures 
obtained in certain cases. 

Another cause of deviation may perhaps be found in the 
manner in which the plates are supported. The requirements of 
theory are often difficult to meet in actual experiment. When 
this is so, we may have to be content with an imperfect compari- 
son ; but we must remember that a discrepancy may be the fault 
of the experiment as well as of the theory. 

[In the ordinary use of sand to investigate the vibrations of 
flat plates and membranes the movement to the nodes is irregular 
in its character. If a grain be situated elsewhere than at a node, 
it is made to jump by a sufficiently vigorous transverse vibration. 
The result may be a movement either towards or from a node ; 
but after a succession of such jumps the grain ultimately finds its 
way to a node as the only place where it can remain undisturbed. 
Grains which have already arrived at a node remain there, while 
others are constantly shifting their position. 

It was found by Savart that very fine powder, such as lyeo-, 
podium, behaves differently from sand. Instead of collecting at 
the nodes, it heaps itself up at the places of greatest motion. 
This effect was traced by Faraday^ to the influence of currents of 
air, themselves the result of the vibration. In a vacuum all 
powders move to the nodes. ^ 

In some cases the movement of sand to the nodes, or to some ^ 
of them, takes place in a more direct manner as the result of 
friction. Thus, in his investigation of the longitudinal vibrations 
of thin narrow strips of glass, held horizontally, Savart® observed 
the delineation of nodes apparently dependent upon an accom- 
paniment of vibrations of a transverse character. The special 
peculiarity of this phenomenon was the non-correspondence of the 
lines traced by sand upon the two faces of the glass when tested 

1 On a Peculiar Class of Acoustical Pigures, Phil Tram., 1831, p. 299. 

* ^ Ann. d. CAim., vol. 14, p. 113, 1820. 
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in succession, a fact sufficient to shew that the transverse motion 
was connected with a failure of uniformity. In consequence of 
this there are developed transverse vibrations of the same (high) 
pitch as that of the principal longitudinal motion, and therefore 
attended with many nodes. These nodes are of course the same 
whichever face of the glass is uppermost, and it might be supposed 
that they would all be indicated by the sand, as would happen if 
the transverse vibrations existed alone. But the combination of 
the two kinds of motion causes a creeping of the sand towards the 
alternate nodes, the movements of the sand at corresponding 
points on the two sides of the plate being always in opposite 
directions. On the one side an inwards longitudinal motion (for 
example) is attended by an upwards transverse motion, but when 
the plate is reversed the same inwards longitudinal motion is 
associated with a transverse motion directed downwards. If there 
were no transverse motion, the longitudinal force upon any 
particle resulting from friction would vanish in the long run, but 
in consequence of the transverse motion this balance is upset, and 
in a manner different upon the two sides of the plate. The above 
considerations appear to afford sufficient ginund for an explanation 
of the remarkable phenomenon observed by Savart, but an attempt 
to follow the matter further into detail would lead us too 
far^] 

223. The first attempt to solve the problem with which we 
have just been occupied is due to Sophie Germain, who succeeded 
in obtaining the correct differential equation, but was led to 
erroneous boundary conditions. For a free plate the latter part of 
the problem is indeed of considerable difficulty. In Poissoffs 
memoir "Sur rdquilibre et le mouvement des corps ^lastiquesV 
that eminent mathematiciair gave three equations as necessary to be 
satisfied at all points of a free edge, but Kirchhoff has proved that 
in general it would be impossible to satisfy them all. It happens, 
however, that an exception occurs in the case of the symmetrical 
vibrations of a circular plate, when one of the equations is true 
identically. Owirg' to this peculiarity, Pomon’s theory of the 
symmetrical vibrations is comet, hotwithstanding the error in his 
view as to the boundary conditions. In 1850 the subject was 

• ^ Sea Terquem, C. B., sxvx., p. 775, 1858 

4e Pdmd, ^ B 0 . a IBm 1^. ' 

su 
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resumed by Kirchhoff ^ who first gave the two equations appropriate 
to a free edge, and completed the theory of the vibrations of a 
circular disc. 

224. The correctness of Kirchhoff’s boundary equations has 
been disputed by Mathieu^ who, without explaining where he 
considers Kirchhoff’s error to lie, has substituted a different set of 
equations. He proves that if u and u be two normal functions, so 
that w = 10 cos pt, w = u' cos p't are possible vibrations, then 


' r 

(p^—p'^) uu'dxdy 

J J 


= c^Jds I 


, dV^u — ^ du , du (iV-u 

u --j V^u -J "3 — 

dn dn an an 


.( 1 ). 


This follows, if it be admitted that w, u' satisfy respectively 
the equations 

c^'^^u=p^u^ =p''^vf , 


Since the left-hand member is zero, the same must be true of 
the right-hand member; and this, according to Mathieu, cannot 
be the case, unless at all points of the boundary both u and u' 
satisfy one of the four following pairs of equations : 





du „ ^ 

u =0 

< 

i 

11 

o 

1 u =0 

^ =0 
dn 

1 

?=o 

)■> ' 
^=0 

h 

V=M=0 

dV^u Q 

dn ) 

dn > 

J 

dn ^ J 


The second pair would seem the most likely for a free edge, but 
it is found to lead to an impossibility. Since the first and third 
pairs are obviously inadmissible, Mathieu concludes that the fourth 
pair of equations must be those which really express the condition 
of a free edge. In his belief in this result he is not shaken by the 
fact that the corresponding conditions for the free end of a bar 
would be dujda)=0, d^ulda^ = 0, the first of which is contradicted 
by the roughest observation of the vibration of a large tuning- 
fork. 

^ Crelle, t. xl. p. 51. IJeber das Glachgewieht und die Bewegung einer elas- 
Mseben ScUeibe. 

^ LiowilUf 
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The fact is that although any of the four pairs of equations 
would secure the evanescence of the boundary integral in (1), it 
does not follow conversely that the integral can be made to vanish 
in no other way; and such a conclusion is negatived byKirchhoffs 
investigation. There are besides innumerable other cases in 
which the integral in question would vanish, all that is really 
necessary being that the boundary appliances should be either at 
rest, or devoid of inertia. 

225. The vibrations of a rectangular plate, whose edge is 
supported, may be easily investigated theoretically, the normal 
functions being identical with those applicable to a membrane of 
the same shape, whose boundary is fixed. If we assume 

. rmrx . nrmf , 

u) = sin - sin Qospt (1), 


we see that at all points of the boundary, 

= 0 , • wjdx^ = 0 , d^wfdy^ = 0 , 

which secure the fulfilment of the necessary conditions (§ 215). 
The value ofp, found by substitution in c'^V^w=^p‘^w, 




shewing that the analogy to the membrane does not extend to the 
sequence of tones. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the discussion of the primary 
and derived nodal systems given in Chapter ix. It is enough to 
•observe that if two of the fundamental modes (1) have the same 
period in the case of the membrane, they must also have the same 
period in the case of the plate. The derived nodal systems are 
accordingly identical m the two cases. 

The generality of the value of w obtained by compounding 
with arbitrary amplitudes and phases all possible particular solu- 
tions of the form (1) requires no fresh discussion. 

Unless the contrary assertion had been made, it would have 
seemed unnecessary to say that the nodes of a supported plate 
have nothing to do with the ordinary Chladnfs figures, which 
belong to a plate whose edges are free. 


24—2 
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The realization of the conditions for a supported edge is 
scarcely attainable in practice. Appliances are required capable 
of holding the boundary of the plate at rest, and of such a nature 
that they give rise to no couples about tangential axes. We may 
conceive the plate to be held in its place by friction against the 
walls of a cylinder circumscribed closely round it. 


226. The problem of a rectangular plate, whose edges are 
free, is one of great difficulty, and has for the most part resisted 
attacks If we suppose that the displacement w is independent 
of y, the general differential equation becomes identical with that 
with which we were concerned in Chapter viii. If we take the 
solution corresponding to the case of a bar whose ends are free, 
and therefore satisfying d-wjdoo^^O, d^wldx^ = 0, when ^ = 0 and 
when x = a, we obtain a value of w which satisfies the general 
differential equation, as well as the pair of boundary equations 


A. 

dx 






= 0 


d^w d^w _ 
dx- ^ dy^ 


\ 




( 1 >> 


which are applicable to the edges parallel to y ; but the second 
boundary condition for the other pair of edges, namely 


d^w d^w ^ 


( 2 ), 


will be violated, unless fjb = 0. This shews that, except in the 
case reserved, it is not possible for a free rectangular plate to 
vibrate after the manner of a bar; unless indeed as an approxima- 
tion, when the length parallel to one pair of edges is so great that 
the conditions to be satisfied at the second pair of edges may be 
left out of account. 


Although the constant (which expresses the ratio of lateral 
contraction to longitudinal extension when a bar is drawn out) 
is positive for every known substance, in the case of a few sub- 
stances — cork, for example — ^it is comparatively very small. There 
is, so far as we know, nothing absurd in the idea of a substance 

1 [The ease where two opposite edges are free while the other two edges are 
supported, has been discussed by Voigt {Gdtimgen 1893).] 
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for which vanishes. The investigation of the problem under 
this condition is therefore not devoid of interest, though the results 
will not be strictly applicable to ordinary glass or metal plates, 
for which the value of ^ is about }} 

If tijy Uo, &c. denote the normal functions for a free bar inves- 
tigated in Chapter viii., corresponding to 2, 3, nodes, the 

vibrations of a rectangular plate will be expressed by 

lu = (x/ a), w = (xia), &c., 

or w (y/i), w=U 2 (y/b), &c. 

In each of these primitive modes the nodal system is composed 
of straight lines parallel to one or other of the edges of the 
rectangle. When 6 = a, the rectangle becomes a square, and the 
vibrations 

w = Un (xla\ w = Un (yla), 

having necessarily the same period, may be combined in any pro- 
portion, while the whole motion still remains simple harmonic. 
Whatever the proportion may be, the resulting nodal curve will of 
necessity pass through the points determined by 

Un (x/a) = 0 , Un {yja) = 0 . 

Now let us consider more particularly the case of n= 1. The 
nodal system of the primitive mode, w = Ui (xja), consists of a 
pair of straight lines parallel to y, whose distance from the nearest 
edge is *2242 a. The points in which these lines are met by the 
corresponding pair for w= Ui{yla\ are those through which the 
nodal curve of the compound vibration must in all cases pass. It 
is evident that they are symmetrically disposed on the diagonals 
of the square. If the two primitive vibrations be taken equal, 
but in opposite phases (or, algebraically, with equal and opposite 
amplitudes), we have 

(xia) - Ui (yfa) (3), 

^ In order to maJce a plate of material, for wMdi ja is not zaro, viferate in the 
manner of a bar, it would be neoeisary to apply constraining couples to the edges 
parallel to the plane of bending to prevent idie assumption of a contrary curvature. 
The etect of these couples would be to raise the pitch, and therefore the calcu- 
lation founded on the type propac to /*s=0 would ^ve a reimlt somewhat higher in 
pitch than the teith. 
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from which it is evident that w vanishes when x = y, that is along 
the diagonal which passes through the origin. mg. 41. 
That w will also vanish along the other diagonal 
follows from the symmetry of the functions, and 
we conclude that the nodal system of (3) comprises 
both the diagonals (Fig. 41). This is a well-known 
mode of vibration of a square plate. 

A second notable case is when the amplitudes are equal and 
their phases the same, so that 

w (y/a). . . (4). 

The most convenient method of constructing graphically 
the curves, for which w — const., is that employed by Maxwell 
in similar cases. The two systems of curves (in this instance 
straight lines) represented by (xja) = const., (3//<^) = const., are 
first laid down, the values of the constants forming an arith- 
metical progression with the same common difference in the two 
cases. In this way a network is obtained which the required 
cuives cross diagonally. The execution of the proposed plan 
requires an inversion of the table given in Chapter viri., § 178, 
expressing the march of the ftmction Ui, of which the result is as 
follows : — 



X : a 


X : CO 

-hPOO 

•5000 

- -25 

•1871 

'75 

•3680 

•50 

•1518 

•50 

•3106 

•75 

•1179 

•25 

•2647 

1-00 

•0846 

•00 

•2242 

1-25 

-1-50 

•0517 

•0190 


The system of lines represented by the above values of x (com- 
pleted symmetrically on the farther side of the central line) and 
the corresponding system for y are laid down in Fig. 42. From 
these the curves of equal displacement are deduced. At the 
centre of the square we have w a maximum and equal to 2 on the 
scale adopted. The first curve proceeding outwards is the locus of 
points at which ^ 1. The next is the nodal line, separating the 

regions of opposite displacement. The remaining curves taken in 
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CASE OF A SQUARE PLATE. 


order give the displacements — 1, — 2, — 3. The numerically great- 
est negative displacement occurs at the comers of the square, 
where it amounts to 2 x 1*64'5 = 3*290.^ 

The nodal curve thus constructed agrees pretty closely with the 
observations of Strehlke ^ His results, which refer to three care- 
fully worked plates of glass, are embodied in the following polar 
equations : 

•40143 *0171^ -001271 

r = *40143 + *0172 i cos 4^ -f- -00127 V cos 8^, 

•4019 -OiesJ 0013 J 

Fig. 42. 



mm 

mm 

mmmmmammaa 

mmmmmmml 


mmmmaumm] 


the centre of the square being pole. From these we obtain for 
the radius vector parallel to the sides of the square (t = 0) *41980, 

^ On the nodal lines of a square plate. Mag, A.ngust, 1873. 

® Fogg. Ann, YoL osxri. p. 319, 1872. 
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*41981, *4200, while the calculated result is *4154. The radius 
vector measured along a diagonal is *3856, *3855, *3864, and by 
calculation *3900. 

By crossing the network in the other direction we obtain the 
locus of points for which (xja) — Ui (y/a) is constant, which are 
the curves of constant displacement for that mode in which the 
diagonals are nodal. The pitch of the vibration is (according to 
theory) the same in both cases. 



The primitive modes represented by W'=u^{ooja) or 
naay be combined in like manner. Fig. 43 shews the nodal curve 
for the vibration 

w^u^{xja)±Ui{yla) ,..........(5). 

The form of the curve is the same relatively to the other diagonal, 
if the sign of the ambi^ity he altered 
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227. The method of superposition does not depend for its 
application on any particular form of normal function. Whatever 
the form may be, the mode of vibration, which when = 0 
passes into that just discussed, must have the same period, 
whether the approximately straight nodal lines are parallel to 
X or to y. If the two synchronous vibrations be superposed, 
the resultant has still the same period, and the general course 
of its nodal system may be traced by means of the considera- 
tion that no point of the plate can be nodal at which the 
primitive vibrations have the same sign. To determine exactly 
the line of compensation, a complete knowledge of the primitive 
normal functions, and not merely of the points at which they 
vanish, would in general be necessary. Doctor Young and the 
brothers Weber appear to have had the idea of superposition as 
capable of giving rise to new varieties of vibration, but it is to Sir 
Charles Wheatstone ^ that we owe the first systematic application 
of it to the explanation of Ohladni’s figures. The results actually 
obtained by Wheatstone are however only very roughly applicable 
to a plate, in consequence of the form of normal function implicitly 
assumed. In place of Fig. 42 (itself, be it remembered, only an 
approximatiSn) Wheatstone finds for the node of the compound 
vibration the inscribed square shewn in Fig. 44. 

This form is really applicable, not to a plate vi- 
brating in virtue of rigidity, but to a stretched 
membrane, so supported that eveiy point of the 
circumference is free to move along lines perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the membrane. The 
boundary condition applicable under these circumstances is 

^^^ = 0; and it is easy to shew that the normal functions which 
involve only one co-ordinate are 

w = cos (rnTT^r/a), or t4; = co8(?7i/7r^/a), 


Fig. 44. 



the origin being at a comer of the square. Thus the vibration 

'lirm iwy 
■■ 1 — 


W = COB — + COS ■ 

a a 


( 1 ) 


has its nodes determined by 
cos 


TT {x - f y) — 1 


a 


■ cos 


.0, 



i PMI. Isas. 
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whence x-\-y = \a or |a, or cc — y = ±^a, 
represent the inscribed square. 


If 


^TTX 

W = COS COS 

a 


27ry 

a 


equations 


which 


( 2 ), 


the nodal system is composed of the two diagonals. This result, 
which depends only on the symmetry of the normal functions, is 
strictly applicable to a square plate. 


When m = 3, 


^TTX Sttv 

^=cos hcos — - 

a a 


«(3), 


and the equations of the nodal lines are 


a a 

+ = a, y; = 

shewn in Fig. 45. If the other sign be taken, we 
obtain a similar figure with reference to the other 
diagonal. 


Fig. 45. 



When m = 4, 


47r.-r 47rv 

w = cos h cos — ^ . 

a a 


.(4), 


Fig. 46. 


giving the nodal lines 

a 3a 5a 7a . . 8 a 

= T ’ T’ T’ = ±^(%-46). 



With the other sign 

4<Trx 47rv 

w = cos cos 

a a 

we obtain 


I ^ 3a « * I ^ /Tji • /1 17 \ 

^»+y=2’‘^’T’ = ± 2 

representing a system composed of the diagonals, 
together with the inscribed square. 



These forms, which are strictly applicable to the membrane, 
resemble the figures obtained by means of sand on a square plate 
more closely than might have been expected. The sequence of 
tones is however quite different. From § 176 we see that, if fi were 
zero, the interval between the form (43) derived &om three 
primitive nodes, and (41) or (42) derived from two, would be 
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1*4629 octaves; and the interval between (41) or ( 42 ) and (46) or 
( 47 ) would be 2*4358 octaves. Whatever may be the value of the 
forms ( 41 ) and ( 42 ) should have exactly the same pitch, and the 
same should be true of (46) and (47). With respect to the first- 
mentioned pair this result is not in agreement with Chladni’s 
observations, who found a difference of more than a whole tone, 
( 42 ) giving the higher pitch. If however (42) be left out of 
account, the comparison is more satisfactory. According to theory 
(/a = 0), if (41) gave df, ( 43 ) should give and ( 46 ), (47) 

should give g" + , Chladni found for (43) + , and for ( 46 ), 

( 47 ) g'% and respectively. 


228. The gravest mode of a square plate has yet to be consi- 
dered. The nodes in this case are the two lines drawn through the 
middle points of opposite sides. That there must be such a mode 
will be shewn presently from considerations of symmetry, but 
neither the . form of the normal function, nor the pitch, has yet 
been determined, even for the particular case of /^ = 0. A rough 
calculation however may be founded on an assumed type of 
vibration. 


If we take the nodal lines for axes, the form w^coy satisfi.es 
V% = 0, as well as the boundary conditions proper for a free edge 
at all points of the perimeter except the actual comers. This is 
in fact the form which the plate would assume if held at rest by 
four forces numerically equal, acting at the comers perpendicu- 
larly to the plane of the plate, those at the ends of one diagonal 
being in one direction, and those at the ends of the other diagonal 
in the opposite direction. From this it follows that w ^ coy cob pt 
would be a possible mode of vibration, if the mass of the plate 
were concentrated equally in the four comers. By (3) § 214, we 
see that 


inasmuch as 


Y= cos^ vt 


(1)> 


(Pwjdcc^ = d^wjdy^ == 0, d^wldasdy = cosjp^. 

For the kinetic energy, if p be the volume density, and if the 
additional mass at each comer, 


j 2phaFy^diJody 



{ 2 ). 
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Hence 


P- 965/1^ 


' M\ 


(3), 


■where M' denotes the mass of the plate without the loads. This 
result tends to become accurate when M is relatively great ; other- 
wise by § 89 it is sensibly less than the truth. But even when 
lf = 0, the error is probably not very great. In this case we 
should have 

96 _ 

p(l +/i)a‘ 


r 


•(4), 


giving a pitch which is somewhat too high. The gravest mode 
next after this is when the diagonals are nodes, of which the pitch, 
if /X = 0, would be given by 

(4-7300)‘ 


(see § 174). 




( 5 ), 


We may conclude that if the material of the plate were such 
that yu< = 0, the interval between the two gravest tones would 
be somewhat 'greater than that expressed by the ratio 1*318. 
Chladni makes the interval a fifth. 


B 


Fig. 48. 

G a 





0 * 
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229. That there must exist modes of vibration in which 
the two shortest diameters are nodes may be 
inferred from such considerations as the following, 
in Fig. (48) suppose that GH is a plate of which 
the edges HO, GO are supported, and the edges 
GO, OH free. This plate, since it tends to a 
definite position of equilibrium, must be capable 
of idbrating in certain fundamental modes. Fixing 
our attention on one of these, let us conceive a 
distribution of w over the three remaining quadrants, such that in 
any two that adjoin, the values of w are equal and opposite at 
points which are the images of each other in the line of separation. 
If the whole plate vibrate according to the law thus determined, 
no constraint will be required in order to keep the lines GE, FH 
fixed, and therefore the whole plate may be regarded as free. The 
same argument may be used to prove that modes exist in which 
the diagonals are nodes, or in which both the diagonals and the 
diameters just considered are together nodal. 
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The principle of symmetry may also be applied to other forms 
of plate. We might thus infer the possibility of nodal diameters 
in a circle, or of nodal principal axes in an ellipse. When the 


Pig. 49. Fig. 50. . Pig. 51. 



boundary is a regular hexagon, it is easy to see that Figs. (49)„ 
(50), (51) represent possible forms. 

It is interesting to trace the continuity of Chladni’s figures, as 
the form of the plate is gradually altered. In the circle, for 
example, when there are two perpendicular nodal diameters, it is a 
matter of indifference as respects the pitch and the type of vibra- 
tion, in what position they be taken. As the circle develops into 
a square by throwing out corners, the position of these diameters 
becomes definite. In the two alternatives the pitch of the vibra- 
tion is different, for the projecting comers have not the same effi- 
ciency in the two cases. The vibration of a square plate shewn in 
Fig. (42) corresponds to that of a circle when there is one circular 
node. The correspondence of the graver modes of a hexagon or 
an ellipse with those of a circle may be traced in like manner. 

230 . For plates of uniform material and thickness and of 
invariable shape, the period of the vibration in any fundamental 
mode varies as the square of the linear dimension, provided of 
course that the boundary conditions are the same in all the cases 
compared. When the edges are clamped, we may go further 
and assert that the removal of any external portion is attended 
by a rise of pitch, whether the material and the thickness be 
uniform, or not. 

Let AB be a part of a clamped edge (it is of no consequence 
whether the remainder of the boundary be clamped, or not), and 

Fig. 52. 


0 
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let the piece AGBD he removed, the new edge ABB being also 
clamped. The pitch of any fundamental vibration is sharper 
than before the change. This is evident, since the altered 
vibrations might be obtained from the original system by the 
introduction of a constraint clamping the edge ABB. The effect 
of the constraint is to raise the pitch of every component, and 
the portion AGBB being plane and at rest throughout the motion, 
may be removed. In order to follow the sequence of changes 
with greater security from error, it is best to suppose the line 
of clamping to advance by stages between the two positions 
AGB, ABB. For example, the pitch of a uniform clamped plate 
in the form of a regular hexagon is lower than for the inscribed 
circle and higher than for the circumscribed circle. 

When a plate is free, it is not true that an addition to 
the edge always increases the period. In proof of this it may be 
sufficient to notice a particular case. 

AB is a narrow thin plate, itself without inertia but carrying 
loads at J., jB, G. It is clear that the addition to the breadth 


indicated by the dotted line would augment the stiffness of the 
bar, and therefore lessen the period of vibration. The same 
consideration shews that for a uniform free plate of given area 
there is no lower limit of pitch ; for by a sufficient elongation 
the period of the gravest component may be made to exceed 
any assignable quantity. When the edges are clamped, the 
form of gravest pitch is doubtless the circle. 

If all the dimensions of a plate, including the thickness, be 
altered in the same proportion, the period is proportional to the 
linear dimension, as in every case of a solid body vibrating in 
virtue of its own elasticity. 

The period also varies inversely as the square root of Young^s 
modulus, if ya be constant, and directly as the square root of the 
mass of unit of volume of the substance. 
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231. Experimenting with square plates of thin wood whose 
giuin ran parallel to one pair of sides, Wheatstone^ found that 
the pitch of the vibrations was different according as the ap- 
proximately straight nodal lines were parallel or perpendicular 
to the fibre of the wood. This effect depends on a variation 
in the flexural rigidity in the two directions. The two sets of 
vibrations having different periods cannot be combined in the 
usual manner, and consequently it is not possible to make such 
a plate of wood vibrate with nodal diagonals. The inequality 
of periods may however be obviated by altering the ratio of the 
sides, and then the ordinary mode of superposition giving nodal 
diagonals is again possible. This was verified by Wheatstone. 

A further application of the principle of superposition is due 
to Konigl In order that two modes of vibration may combine, 
it is only necessary that the periods agree. Now it is evident 

that the sides of a rectangular plate may be taken in such a 

ratio, that (for instance) the vibration with two nodes parallel 
to one pair of sides may agree in pitch with the vibration having 5. 

three nodes parallel to the other pair of sides. In such a case I 

new nodal figures arise by composition of the two primary modes | 

of vibration. . I 

232. When the plate whose vibrations are to be considered I 

is naturally curved, the difficulties of the question are generally * I 

much increased. But there is one case in which the complication 
due to curvature is more than compensated by the absence of a 
free edge ; and this case happens to be of considerable interest, as 
being the best representative of a bell which admits of simple 
analytical treatment. 

A long cylindrical shell of circular section and uniform thick- 
ness is evidently capable of vibrations of a flexural character 
in which the axis remains at rest and the surface cylindrical, 
while the motion of every part is perpendicular to the generating 
lines. The problem may thus be treated as one of two dimensions 
only, and depends upon the consideration of the potential and 
kinetic energies of the various deformations of which the section 
is capable. The same analysis also applies to the corresponding 
vibrations of a ring, formed by the revolution of a small closed 
area about an external axis (§ 192 a). 

^ PML Tram. 18S8. 

^ Pogg, Ann, 1S84, ocxii. p, 
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The cylinder, or ring, is susceptible of two classes of vibrations 
depending respectively on extensibility and flexural rigidity, and 
analogous to the longitudinal and lateral vibrations of straight 
bars. When, however, the cylinder is thin, the forces resisting 
bending become small in comparison with those by which ex- 
tension is opposed; and, as in the case of straight bars, the 
vibrations depending on bending are graver and more important 
than those which have their origin in longitudinal rigidity. 
In the limiting case of an infinitely thin shell (or ring), the 
flexural vibrations become independent of any extension of the 
circumference as a whole, and may be calculated on the sup- 
position that each part of the circumference retains its natural 
length throughout the motion. 

But although the vibrations about to be considered are 
analogous to the transverse vibrations of straight bars in respect 
of depending on the resistance to flexure, we must not fall into 
the common mistake of supposing that they are exclusively 
normal. It is indeed easy to see that a motion of a cylinder or 
ring in which each particle is displaced in the direction of the 
radius would be incompatible with the condition of no extension. 
In order to satisfy this condition it is necessary to ascribe to 
each part of the circumference a tangential as well as a normal 
motion, whose relative magnitudes must satisfy a certain diflfer- 
ential equation. Our first step will be the investigation of this 
equation. 


233. The original radius of the circle being a, let the equi- 
librium position of any element of the circumference be defined 
by the vectorial angle 6, During the motion let the polar co- 
ordinates of the element become 


r = a ■+ Sr, (^ = d + hd. 

If ds represent the arc of the deformed curve corresponding to aid, 
we have 

(ds)^ = {adOy = {dh'Y 4* r^ {d6 -j- dhOy ; 

whence we find, by neglecting the squares of the small quantities 
Sr, S0, 

Sr . dhe . 

•( 1 ). 


4 = 0 . 

a da 


as the required relation. 
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In whatever manner the original circle may he deformed at 
time t, Sr may be expanded by Fourier’s theorem in the series 


Sr= a {-di cos ^ -f sin 0 + Aq cos 20 -f Sa sin 26 + . . . 

+ -4^ cos 50 + sin 50 + . . . } (2), 

and the corresponding tangential displacement required by the 
condition of no extension will be 

A B 

20 = ~ J .1 sin 0 + jSi cos 0 -f . . . ^ sin 50 -f — cos 50 ~ (3), 

5 5 

the constant that might be added to 20 being omitted. 


If cradd denote the mass of the element adO, the kinetic 
energy T of the whole motion will be 



= \ (TTra^ |2 (ix» + m + 1 (i/ + jB/) + • • • 

+ (l + + ■S**) + ••• j- 0), 

the products of the co-ordinates A^, Bg disappearing in the 
integration. 

We have now to calculate the form of the potential energy V. 
Let p be the radius of curvature of any element d$ ; then for the 
corresponding element of V we may take ^Bds {2 (l/p)}^ where 
B is a constant depending on the material and on the thickness. 
Thus 

V = (5). 

Now 

1/p = u + d^u/d^^, 

aad 

M = i = i {1 — cos ^ — Bi sin ^ 

for in the small terms the distinction between 4> ^ may be 

neglected. 

Hence 

g i == i Kga _ 1 ) cos s<l> + Bt sin s<f >) }, 

E. 


25 
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aad 

F = ^ f {S ( 5 ^ “ 1) (As cos s6 + Bs sin 50)}^ dO 

^CLj 0 

= 7r^2(5^-iy(-i/ + -B/) (6). 


in which the summation extends to all positive integral values 
of s. 

The term for which s = 1 contributes nothing to the potential 
energy, as it corresponds to a displacement of the circle as a whole, 
without deformation. 

We see that when the configuration of the system is defined as 
above by the co-ordinates Ai, &c., the expressions for T and F 
involve only squares; in other words, these are the normal co- 
ordinates, whose independent harmonic variation expresses the 
vibration of the system. 

If we consider only the terms involving cos sd, sin s6, we have 


by taking the origin of 6 suitably, 

A 

hr = aAs cos sd, 80 = ^ sin 50 (7), 

s 

while the equation defining the dependence of As upon the 
time is 

<7a» (l + J) i, + 1 - 1)M, = 0 (8), 


from which we conclude that, if Ag varies as cos {pt — e). 


^ 5^ + 1 


(9). 


This result was given by Hoppe for a ring in a memoir pub» 
lished in Crelle, Bd. 63, 1871. His method, though more complete 
than the preceding, is less simple, in consequence of his not re- 
cognising explicitly that the motion contemplated corresponds to 
complete inextensibility of the circumference. * 


[In the application of (9) to a ring we have, § 192 a. 


B_^q 
a 4) p 


( 10 ). 


where q is Young’s modulus, p the volume density, and c the 


23.1. j 


i;v»*.vrir>x Foil TilK frkqubncy. 


Mf th.. -irrulrn' ...Hi.,., F.,r th. cylindrical shell, ( 18 ) 

II 4‘mfih'^ 

a :i(i« + n)p (11), 

d.n..oi.K' th- and „ t}„, constants in 

iifpi liiil#- j 




A<v.<rdiii}» i.i th,. fr,nn„nci,.s i,f the tones of a 


If w.- t. f.-r . «rh u, III,. gravcMt of the Hcrios, wo find for 

th** laliiiti pfiitriiritaHtp* *4' itii^ 


i'TiH, rr'Mp. !l. 


&e. 


Thccrf.-spaidiua tiiunb rM fr.iin the above theoretical 

furtiaiht (iH. by iii iking » »iir,.,.w*iv«4y «fjiial to 2 , 3 , 4 , &c., are 

f n2n, ;,m. 12*87. fee., 

•ijr««d»ig |»r<’i*y n*'rttl) with lh««»* fotiitd *!xjM‘rim«iitally. 

{ilbu-ri-attMH!* «i|p.n ih- lotum of thin metallic* cylinders, open 
al, one piwl. h«v». le .-n inmlr by K**tikner *. .Hince* the pitch proved 
t«» Iw »» ry m cirly j«jd-jw^iid» r»l «»f the htfight of the cylinders, the 
t ihtatioiiM }# r.gatdid m Hppriixintntely two-dimonsional. 
Ill iMTtoiibiiwr.' wiih l!‘|. til). Feiikiier fiimid the frecpioncy propor- 
tional to lji«, *htii«lly, Mtiij to tho a(|ttare of the mdius 

ifiv«i''««'!y. A** til*. •pijiieiiCM of tones from a ^ven 

ryiiiel*! *. ih«' tniMilpr*, lo the gmvest (# m2) m unity, 

wc-r.- 2h», .'♦lit}, Htjfi, I2(8J, Ae The Agnacmetit With (9) would 
!»,» if «!»•».. toMnip*r» were rawwl by about ^ part, 
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234 . When 5 = 1 , the frequency is zero, as might have been 
anticipated. The principal mode of vibration corresponds to 5 = 2, 
and has four nodes, distant from each other by 90®. These so- 
called nodes are not, however, places of absolute rest, for the 
tangential motion is there a maximum. In fact the tangential 
vibration at these points is half the maximum normal motion. 
In general for the 5 *^. term the maximum tangential motion is 
( 1 / 5 ) of the maximum normal .motion, and occurs at the nodes of 
the latter.. 

When a bell-shaped body is sounded by a blow, the point of 
application of the blow is a place of maximum normal motion 
of the resulting vibrations, and the same is true when the 
vibrations are excited by a violin-bow, as generally in lecture- 
room experiments. Bells of glass, such as finger-glasses, are 
however more easily thrown into regular vibration by friction with 
the wetted finger carried round the circumference. The pitch of 
the resulting sound is the same as of that elicited by a tap with 
the soft part of the finger; hut inasmuch as the tangential motion 
of a vibrating bell has been very generally ignored, the production 
of sound in this manner has been felt as a difficulty. It is now 
scarcely necessary to point out that the effect of the friction is in 
the first instance to excite tangential motion, and that the point 
of application of the friction is the place where the tangential 
motion is greatest, and therefore where the normal motion 
vanishes. 

235 . The existence of tangential vibration in the case of a bell 
was verified in the following manner. A so-called air-pump re- 
ceiver was securely fastened to a table, open end uppermost, and set 
into vibration with the moistened finger. A small chip in the rim, 
reflecting the light of a candle, gave a bright spot whose motion 
could be observed with a Cpddington lens suitably fixed. As the 
finger was carried round, the Ime of vibration was seen to re- 
volve with an angular velocity double that of the finger ; and 
the amount of excursion (indicated by the length of the line of 
light), though variable, was finite in every position. There was, 
however, some difficulty in observing the correspondence between 
the momentary direction of vibration and the situation of the point 
of excitement. To effect this satisfactorily it was found necessary 
to apply the fiiction in the neighbourhood of one point. It then 
became evident that the spot moved tangentially when the bell was 
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excited at points distant therefrom 0, 90, 180, or 270 degrees ; and 
normally when the friction was applied at the intermediate points 
corresponding to 45, 135, 225 and 315 degrees. Care is sometimes 
required in order to make the bell vibrate in its gravest mode 
without sensible admixture of overtones. 

If there be a small load at any point of the circumference, 
a slight augmentation of period ensues, which is different accord- 
ing as the loaded point coincides with a node of the normal or 
of the tangential motion, being greater in the latter. case than 
in the former. The sound produced depends therefore on the 
place of excitation; in general both tones are heard, and by 
interference give rise to heats, whose frequency is equal to the 
difference between the frequencies of the two tones. This phe- 
nomenon may often be observed in the case of large bells. 

236 a. In determining the number of nodal meridians (2^) 
corresponding to any particular tone of a bell, advantage may be 
taken of beats, whether due to accidental irregularities or intro- 
duced for the purpose by special loading (compare §§ 208, 209). By 
tapping cautiously round a circle of latitude the places may be in- 
vestigated where the beats disappear, owing to the absence of one 
or other of the component tones. But here a decision must not 
be made too hastily. The inaudibility of the heats may be favoured 
by an unsuitable position of the ear or of the mouth of the re- 
sonator used in connection with the ear. By travelling round, 
a situation is soon found where the observation can be made to 
the best advantage. In the neighbourhood of the place where the 
blow is being tried there is a loop of the vibration which is most 
excited and a (coincident) node of the vibration which is least 
excited. When the ear is opposite to a node of the first vibration, 
and therefore to a loop of the second, the original inequality is 
redressed, and distinct beats may be heard even though the 
deviation of the blow from a nodal point may be very small The 
acxjurate determination in this way of two consecutive places where 
no beats are generated is all that is absolutely necessary for the 
purpose in view. The ratio of the entire circumference of the 
drele of latitude to the arc between the points in question is in 
fact 4^. Thus, if the arc between consecutive points proved to 
be 45®, we should infer that we were dealing with the case of s « 2, 
in which the deformation is elliptical As a greater security 
against error, it is advisable in practice tc determine a larger 
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number of points where no beats occur. Unless the deviation 
from symmetry be considerable, these points should be uniformly 
distributed along the circle of latitude ^ 

In the above process for determining nodes we are supposed to 
hear distinctly the tone corresponding to the vibration under 
investigation. For this purpose the beats are of assistance in 
directing the attention; but in dealing with the more difficult 
subjects, such as church bells, it is advisable to have recourse to 
resonators. A set of v. Helmholtz’s pattern, as manufactured by 
Konig, are very convenient. The one next higher in pitch to 
the tone under examination is chosen and tuned by advancing the 
finger across the aperture. Without the security afforded by 
resonators, the determination of the octave is very uncertain. 

The only class of bells, for which an approximate theory can 
be given, are those with thin walls, §§ 233, 235 o. Of such the 
following glass bells may be regarded as examples : — 

I. c', e'% 

II. u, c% b'\ 

in. /% 5". 

The value of s for the gravest tone was 2, for the second 3, 
and for the third tone 4. 

Similar observations have been made upon a so-called hemi- 
spherical bell, of nearly uniform thickness, and weighing about 3 
cwt. Four tones could be plainly heard, 

eb, /% e", b", 

the pitch being taken from a harmonium. The gravest tone has a 
long duration. When the bell is struck by a hard body, the 
higher tones are* at first predominant, but after a time they die 
away, and leave eb in possession of the field. If the striking body 
be soft, the original preponderance of the higher elements is less 
marked. 

the method described there was no difficulty in shewing 
that the four tones correspond respectively to ^ = 2, 3, 4, 5. Thus 
for the gravest tone the vibration is elliptical with 4 nodal meri- 
dians, for the next tone there are 6 nodal meridians, and so on, 

^ The bells, or gongs, as they are sometimes called, of striking clocks often give 
chsagreeable beats. A remedy may be found in a suitable rotation of the bell round 
its ams. 
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Tapping along a meridian shewed that the sounds became less 
clear as the edge was departed from, and this in a continuous 
manner with no suggestion of a nodal circle of latitude. A question 
to which we shall recur in connection with church bells here 
suggests itself. Which of the various coexisting tones characterizes 
the pitch of the bell as a whole ? It would appear to be the third 
in order, for the founders gave the pitch as E natural. 

In church bells there is great concentration of metal at the 
‘‘ sound-bow ” where the clapper strikes, indeed to such an extent 
that we can hardly expect much correspondence with what occurs 
in the case of thin uniform bells. But the method already 
described suffices to determine the number of nodal meridians for 
all the more important tones. From a bell of 6 cwt. by Mears 
and Stainbank 6 tones could be obtained, viz. : 

c', c", /"+, VK d"\ r\ 

(4) (4) (6) (6) (8) 

The pitch of this bell as given by the makers is so that it 
is the fifth in the above series of tones which characterizes the 
bell. The number of nodal meridians in the various components 
is indicated within the parentheses. Thus in the case of the tone 
e! there are 4 nodal meridians. A similar method of examination 
along a meridian shewed that there was no nodal circle of latitude. 
At the same time differences of intensity were observed. This 
tone is most fully developed when the blow is delivered about 
midway between the crown and the rim of the bell. 

The next tone is c". Observation shewed that for this vibra- 
tion also there are four, and but four, nodal meridians. But now 
there is a well-defined nodal circle of latitude, situated about a 
quarter of the way up from the rim towards the Crown. As heard 
with a resonator, this tone disappears when the blow is accurately 
delivered at some point of this circle, but revives with a very small 
displacement on either side. The nodal circle and the four meri- 
dians divide the surface into segments, over each of which the 
normal motion is of one sign. 

To the tone /" correspond 6 nodal meridiana There is no 
well-defined nodal circle. The sound is indeed very faint when 
the tap is much displaced from the sound-bow; it was thought 
to fall to a minimum when a position about half-way up was 
reached. 
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the nominal pitch of the latter hells, several observers concurred 
in fixing the notes of the peal as 

/#. 0 $, 

no attention being paid to the question of the octave. 


Mears, 

1888, 

Ampton, 

1888. 

Belgian 

BeU. 

Terling (5), 
Osborn, 
1783. 

Terling (4), 
Mears, 
1810. 

Terling (8), 
Grraye, 
1623. 

Terling (2), 
Gardner, 
1723. 

Terling (1), 
Warner, 
1863. 

Actual Pitch by Harmonium. 

e' 

e" 

/" + 
b"t> 
i'" 

f" 

e'l7-2 

/'+4 

d'" 

d'-A 

/'4-1 
a"- 6 

^-3 

^'-4 

05-^ + 6 

^-|"3 
S''# -4 
6'+6 
d"t-e" 
^'#-6 

05 if 4-3 
a' 4-6 

©"4-6 

d'-e 

a'Jf-5 

d"+8 

S'"#+(10) 

J"+2 

■ d'+2 
5'+ 2 
e" 

^'#+4 

c"'#+3 

Pitch referred to fifth tone as c. 

d 

h\> 

ab 

c 

cjt-2 

c-e 

eb *1*4 
ab — ce 
c 


cJt-3 

c#-4 

«t?+6 

osl? “ 3 
c-2 

c{f-h3 
c- 4 

^b+6 

c-6 

04-3 

6b 4-6 
©b -f-4 

/#+e 

c 

«b-6 

5-8 

eb+8 

a+S 

c+2 

c#+2 

5b+2 

©b 

^4-4 

c4-3 


Examination of the table reveals the remarkable fact that 
in every case of the English bells it is the 5th tone in order 
which agrees with the nominal pitch, and that, with the exception 
of Terling (4), no other tone shews such agreements Moreover, 
as appeared most clearly in the case of the bell cast by Mears and 
Stainbank, the nominal pitch, as given by the makers, is cm octave 
below the only corresponding tone. 

The highly composite, and often discordant, character of the 
sounds of bells tends to explain the discreparicies sometimes 
manifested in estimations of pitch. Mr Simpson, who has devoted 
much attention to the subject, has put forward strong arguments 
for the opinion that the Belgian makers determine the pitch of 
their bells by the tone 2nd in order in the above series, so that 
for instance the pitch of Terhng (3) would be a and not atif. In 
subordination to this tone they pay attmtion also to the next 
(the 3rd in order), classifying their bells according to the character 

1 m this oomparison tke gmwt ton© is disregaried. 
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of the third, whether major or minor, so compounded. Thus 
in Terling (3) the interval, a' to c" , is a major third. The com- 
parative neglect with v^hich the Belgians treat the 5 th tone, 
regarded almost exclusively by English makers, may perhaps he 
explained by a less prominent development of this tone in Belgian 
bells, and by a difference in treatment. When a bell is sounded 
alone, or with other bells in a comparatively slow succession, 
attention is likely to concentrate itself upon the graver and more 
persistent elements of the sound rather than upon the acuter 
and more evanescent elements, while the contrary may be 
expected to occur when bells follow one another rapidly in a peal. 

In any case the false octaves with which the Table abounds 
are simple facts of observation, and we may well believe that their 
correction would improve the general effect. Especially should 
the octave between the 2nd tone and the 5th tone be made true. 
Probably the lower octave of the gravest, or hum-note, ajS it is 
called by English founders, is of less importance. The same may 
be said of the ffih, given by the 4th tone of the series, which 
is much less prominent. The variations recorded in the Table 
would seem to shew that no insuperable obstacle stands in the , 
way of obtaining accurate harmonic relations among the various 
tones. 

No adequate explanation has been given of the form adopted 
for church bells. It appears both from experiment and from the 
theory of thin shells that this form is especially stiff, as regards the 
principal mode of deformation {s = 2), to forces applied normally 
and near the rim. Possibly the advantage of this form lies in its 
rendering less prominent the gravest component of the sound, 
or the hum-note. 


f 


CHAPTER Xa. 

CURVED PLATES OR SHELLS. 

236 6. In the last chapter (§§ 232, 233) we have considered 
the comparatively simple problem of the vibration in two dimen- 
sions qf a cylindrical shell, so far at least as relates to vibrations 
of a flexural character. The shell is supposed to be thin, to be 
composed of isotropic material, and to be bounded by infinite 
coaxal cylindrical surfaces. It is proposed in the present chapter 
to treat the problem of the cylindrical shell more generally, and 
further to give the theory of the flexural vibrations of spherical 
shells. 

In considering the deformation of a thin shell the most 
important question which presents itself is whether the naiddle 
surface, viz. the surface which lies midway between the boundaries, 
does, or does not, undergo extension. In the former case the 
deformation may be called extensionalf and its potential energy is 
proportional to the thickness of the shell, which will be denoted 
by 2k Since the inertia of the shell, and therefore the kinetic 
energy of a given motion, is also proportional to h, the frequencies 
of vibration are in this case independent of A, § 44. , On the 
Other hand, when no line traced upon the middle surface under- 
goes extension, the potential energy of a deformation is of a 
higher order in the small quantity h. If the shell be conceived 
to be divided into laminae, the extension in any lainina is pro- 
portional to its distance from the middle surface, and the con- 
tribution to the potential energy is proportional to the square 
of that distance. When the integration over the thickness 
is carried out, the whole potential energy is found to he propor- 
tional to hK Vibrations of this kind may be called inextensiOnal, 
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or flexural, and (§ 44) their frequencies are proportional to h, so 
that the sounds become graver without limit as the thickness’ is 
reduced. 

Vibrations of the one class may thus be considered to depend 
upon the term of order A, and vibrations of the other class upon 
the term of order in the expression for the potential energy. 
In general both terms occur ; and it is only in the limit that the 
separation into two classes becomes absolute. This is a question 
which has sometimes presented difficulty. That in the case of 
extensional vibrations the term in A® should be negligible in 
comparison with the term in A seems reasonable enough. But 
is it permissible in dealing with the other class of vibrations to 
omit the term in A while retaining the term in A® ? 

The question may be illustrated by consideration of a statical 
problem. It is a general mechanical principle (§ 74) that, if given 
displacements (not sufficient by themselves to determine the 
configuration) be produced in a system originally in equilibrium 
by forces of corresponding t 3 q)es, the resulting deformation is 
determined by the condition that the potential energy shall be 
as small as possible. Apply this principle to the case of an elastic 
shell, the given displacements being such as not of themselves to 
involve a stretching of the middle surface. The resulting defor- 
mation will, in general, include both stretching and bending, and 
any expression for the energy will be of the form 

Ah (extension^ + Bh^ (bending)^ .(1). 

This energy is to be as small as possible. Hence, when the 
thickness is diminished without limit, the actual displacement 
will be one of pure bending, if such there be, consistent with 
the given conditions. 

At first sight it may well appear strange that of the two terms 
the one proportional to the cube of the thickness is to be retained, 
while that proportional to the first power may be neglected. The 
fact, however, is that the large potential energy that would 
accompany any stretching of the middle surface is the very reason 
why such stretching does not occur. The comparative largeness 
of the coeflScient (proportional to A) is mote than neutralized by 
the smallness of the stretching itself, to the square of which the 
energy is proportional. 
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An example may be taken from the case of a rod, clamped at 
on^ end A, and deflected by a lateral force ; it is required to trace 
the effect of constantly increasing stiffness of the part included 
between A and a neighbouring point £, In the limit we may 
regard the rod as clamped at £, and neglect the energy of the 
part A£, in spite of, or rather in consequence of, its infinite 
stiffness. 

It would thus be a mistake to regard the omission of the term 
in h as especially mysterious. In any case of a constraint which 
is supposed to be gradually introduced (§ 92 a), the vibrations 
tend to arrange themselves into two classes, in one of which the 
" constraint is observed, while in the other, in which the constraint 
is violated, the frequencies increase without limit. The analogy 
with the shell of gradually diminishing thickness is complete if 
we suppose that at the same time the elastic constants are in- 
creased in such a manner that the resistance to hmdmg remains 
unchanged. The resistance to extension then becomes infinite, 
and in the limit one class of vibrations is purely inextensional, or 
flexural. 

In the investigation which we are about to give of the 
.vibrations of a cylindrical shell, the extensional and the in- 
extensional classes will be considered separately. It would 
apparently be more direct to establish in the first instance a 
general expression for the potential energy complete as far as 
the term in from which the whole theory might be deduced. 
Such an expression would involve the extensions and the curva- 
tures of the middle surface. It appears, however, that this method 
is difficult of application, inasmuch as the potential energy (correct 
to W) does not depend only upon the above-mentioned quantities, 
but also upon the manner of application of the normal forces, 
which are in general implied in the existence of middle surface 
extensionsh 

235 c. The first question to be considered is the expression of 
the conditions that the middle surface remain unextended,, or if 
these conditions be violated, to find the values of the extensions in 
terms of the displacements of the various points of the surface. 

1 On tlie Uniform Deformation in Two Dimamons of a Oylindicical Shdl, mtk 
i.p;^Eoation to the G-eneral Theory of Defbrmation of TMn ih^s. JProc. MMi, 
Boc*i vol. XK. p. 872, 1S89* 
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If the distribution of thickness and the form of the boundary 
or boundaries be symmetrical with respect to the axis, the normal 
functions of the system are to be found by assuming S</> to be 
proportional to cos 5^, or sin scj). The equation for may then 
be put into the form 




r- -j- T 
dz 






It will be seen that the conditions of inextension go a long way 
towards determining the form of the normal functions. 

The simplest application is to the case of a cylinder for which 
r is constant, equal say to a. Thus (3), (4), (5), (7) become simply 

dhz 


dz 


= 0 , 




dz 


dz'‘ 


0 . 


•(8), 

.(9). 


By (9), if 8^ oc cos s<p, we may take 

aS<^ = {Asa-^Bgz) cos s<l) (10), 

and then, by (8), Sr = 5 a + B^z) sin 8<j> (11), 

8z = — s-^^Bga sin 8(f> (12). 

Corresponding terms, with fresh arbitrary constants, obtained by 
writing S(f> + ^ 7 r for S(f>, may of course be added. If Bg — O, the 
displacement is in two dimensions only (§ 233). 

If an inextensible disc be attached to the cylinder at ^ = 0, so 
as to form a kind of cup, the displacements Br and 8^ must vanish 
for that value of z, exception being made of the csise ^ = 1. Hence 
iLa = 0, and 

aB(f> = BgZ cos S(l>, Sr = a BgZ sin 8<f>, 8^ = sin «<(!>... (13). 

Again, in the case of a cone, for which r = tan 7 . z, the equa- 
tions (3), (4), (5), (7) become 


dSz 

dz 


-i-tany 


dSr 

dz 


= 0, ^tan7^^-h3r=s0 ^ 


dB<f>\ 


.(14), 




.( 15 ). 
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If we take, as usual, B(j> oc cos s<j>, we g 6 t as the solution of (15) 

8 ^ = (Ag -f cos 5 </> (16), 

and corresponding thereto 

Br = stsbRy(A82;-\-JBs) sinscj) (17), 

Bz = tan*^ 7 [s'~^ Bg — s (AgZ + Bg)] sin s<j> (18). 

If the cone be complete up to the vertex at = 0 , £5 = 0, so that 

B(j>= Ag 00 s S(f> (19), 

Br = sAg r&ms(f> (20), 

Sz^^sAg t4a 7 r sin ( 21 ). 


For the cone and the cylinder, the second term in the general 
equation (7) vanishes. We shall obtain a more extensive class of 
soluble cases by supposing that the surface is such that 

r® ^ = constant ( 22 ), 

an equation which is satisfied by surfaces of the second degree ho 


general. If 

z^ - 

_--j__=l 

0 “ 


....(23), 

we shall find 

^ dV b* 

dz^ 0? 


....(24)5 

and thus (7) takes the form 






..-..(25), 

if B^ X cos 5 <^, and a is 

defined by 




II 

1 


(26), 

or in the present case 




(a*?). 

The solution of (25) is 



f ' ■ 

1 1 

II 

OQ 

XI — zj \a — z) 

J cos 

(28). 


The corresponding values of Br and Bz are to be obtained firom (- 
and (5). 
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If the surface be complete through the vertex z — a, the term 
multiplied by B must disappear. Thus, omitting the constant 
multiplier, we may take 




.( 29 ); 


whence, by (4), (5), 


sh (a — 
a (a -f zy^'^^ 


sin Sif), 


( 30 ), 


+ 

If we measure z' from the vertex, z ^ a — z, and we may write 



For the parabola, a and h are infinite, while 67a = 2a', and 
7^=4aV. Thus we may take^ 


= r® cos 50, Sr = sin 50, = — 2 (5 + 1) aV sin 50. . .(35). 

We will now take into consideration the important case of the 
sphere, for which in (23) 6 = a. Denoting by 6 the angle between 
the radius vector and the axis, we have z — a cos 6, r — a sin ff, and 
thus from (29), (30), (31) 


80 = cos 50 tan^ ^9 (36), 

8r/a = 5 sin 8<f> sin 0 tan® ^0 (37), 

Sz/a = (1 + 5 cos 0) sin 50 tan* ^0 (38). 


The other terms of the complete solution, corresponding to 
(28), are to be obtained by changing the sign of 5 . 

In the above equations the displacements are resolved parallel 
and perpendicular to the axis ^ = 0. It would usually be more 
convenient to resolve along the normal and the meridian. If the 
components in these directions be denoted by w and aB0, we have 

w = 8r sin 0'i-Sz cos 0, aB0 = Br cos 9 ---Bz sin 9 ; 

1 On the Infinitesimal Bending of Surfaces of BeTolutiou. Pw. Math* 
vol. xm. p. 4, 1S81. 
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SO that altogether 

S<f) = cos s<f> [As tan* ^0 + JBg cot* ^6] (39), 

80 = — sin scf> sin 0 [As tan® ^6 — Bg cot* |0] (40), 


wja = sin scfy [Ag ($ H- cos 0) tan® ^6 + (5 — cos 0) cot® 1-0] . . .(41). 

To the above may be added terms derived by writing scj) + 
for S(^, and changing the arbitrary constants. 


235 d. We now pi-oceed to apply the equations of § 235 c to 
the principal extensions of a cylindrical surface, with a view to the 
formation of the expression for the potential energy. The axial 
and circumferential extensions will be denoted respectively by 61, 
62, and the shear by ct. The first of these is given by (2) § 235 c, 
if we suppose that = 0, dz/ds = 1. Since in the case of a 
cylinder dr/dz = 0, we find 

dhz 


^1 = 


dz ' 


In like manner 


hr dhcb 

62= — + 

a d(j> 


.(i). 


( 2 ). 


The value of the shear may be arrived at by considering the 
difference of extensions for the two diagonals of an infinitesimal 
square whose sides are dz and adcf). It is 


__ 1 dSz dS<f) 
a ^ dz 


( 3 ). 


The next part of the problem, viz. the expression of the potential 
energy by means of €1, €3 , 'sj, appertains to the general theory of 
elasticity, and can only be treated here in a cursory manner. But 
it may be convenient to give the leading steps of the investigation, 
referring for further explanations to the treatises of Thomson and 
Tait and of Love. In the notation of the former {Natwrcd 
Philosophy, § 694) the general equations in three dimensions are 


na=^S, 7ib = T, nc=U (4), 

Me = P -- (T (Q + R)\ 

Mf=Q-^<r(R + P)[ (5), 

Mg^R^cr(P + Q)) 

(e)*- 


^ Mis Xoung’s madulus, cr is Poisson’s ratio, n is the eonstant of rigidity, and 
■(ot— 4^) that of compresahility. 
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The energy lu, corresponding to unit of volume, is given by 

2w = (m + n) (e“ +/^ + p-) 

+ 2 (m — n) {fg + ge+ ef) ■\-n{ar ■\-P + cP) (7). 

In the application to a lamina, supposed parallel to the plane 
xy, we are to take R = 0, 8 = 0, T —0, so that 

^ = a = 0, 6 = 0 (8). 

Thus in terms of the extensions e, f, parallel to x, y, and of the 
shear c, we get 

^ + r-+2~-l (e +fy + } (9). 


This is the energy reckoned per unit of volume. In order to 
adapt the expression to our purposes, we must multiply it by the 
thickness (2/i). Hence as the energy per unit area of a shell 
of thickness 2h, we may take in the notation adopted at the com- 
mencement of this section, 

( fit M 

27ih + e/ + 4 - — — (^i + ea/j ( 10 ). 

This expression may be applied to curved as well as to plaae 
plates, for any modification due to curvature must involve higher 
powers of II The same is true of the energy of bending. 

235 e. We are now prepared for the investigation of the 
extensional vibrations of an infinite cylindrical shell, assumed to 
be periodic with respect both to s and to (j>. It will be convenient 
to denote by single letters the displacements parallel to z, r ; 
we take 

Uf aS<f>=^v, 8r = tv ( 1 ). 

These functions are to be assumed proportional to the sines or 
cosines of jzfa and s<l>. Various combinations may be made, of 


which an example^ is 

u=‘U COB s<j> COB pi a, 'y = F sin 8 (f> Bmjzj a, 

w^W cos^^sinj>/a......(2); 

so that (1), (2), (3), § 235 d 

a.€i = -jIT cos^<^siny>/o^. ...,(3), 

a. eg = ( TT + aF) cos $<(7 Binjzja .(4), 

a . tsr = ( — 4" i F) sin cos j>/a. .......... . . . . (5)* 


1 Additions of Jr to or to p/a, or to bo<^, may of course be made at pleasure. 

26-^2 


» 4 .; 


! I 


1 t 


i, M V'l 


, 1 . 1 ' 


,!| :'!i,v . 
::;: m 
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The potential energy per unit area is thus (10) § 235 d 

2nha-'^ Fcos^ 4 sin^ jj^/a | + sV^j Cr)^| 

4- i sin- scj> coB-jzja ( — 5 /7 4- j Vy (6). 

Again, if p he the volume density, the kinetic energy per unit 
of area is 

ph + (^) Cl 


+ (^) cos's^sin^j^/a (7). 


In the integration of (6), (7) with respect to ^ and <^, \ is the 
mean value of the square of each sine or cosine.^ We may them 
apply Lagrange's method, regarding TJ, F, W as independent 
generalized co-ordinates. If the type of vibration be cos 
and p^pln = k-, the resulting equations may be written 

{2(iV"4-l)/-^ + ^^ — U — {2F 4- l)jsV — 2NjW = 0.,.(8), 

— (2iV" 4“ l)j$V'+ {f+ 2 (A' 4- 1 ) 5 ^ ~ F-f- 2(A'-f l)5Tr = 0...(9), 

-2jy}*F4-2(i\r4-l)5F-H{2 (A'4-l)~feW|Tr = 0..,(10)> 


where 


( 11 ). 


The frequency equation is that expressing the evanescence of 
the determinant of this triad of equations. On reduction it may 
be written 

[k^ci^ - 5'-^] [ya^ - 2 (if 4- 1) 4- 5^ 4- 1)] 

4- 4 (2if 4- 1) f] 4- 4 (2if 4- 1) = 0 (12).^ 

These equations include of course the theory of the extensiomal 
Ablations of a plane plate, for which a = 00 . In this application 
it is convenient to write a^=y, sja^ jja = y. The displace- 
ments are then 

u^U 00s fiy cos yz, v = V sin /3y sin yz, w=^W cos / 3 y sin 7^ 

...(13). 

1 In the physical problem of a simple cylinder the range of integration for is 
from 0 to Stt ; but- mathematically we are not confined to one revolution. We may 
conceive the shell to consist of several superposed convolutions, and then s is not 
limited to be a whole number. 

2 Note on the Free Yibrations of an infinitely long Cylindrical Shell. Proc.. 
Moy, Hoc.f vol. 45, p. 446, 1889. 
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When a is made infinite while /3, 7 remain constant, the 
equations (10), (8), (9) ultimately assume the form TT = 0, and 

{2(W+ ^ (2W + 1 ) 7^9 F = 0 . . . (14), 

~ (2J\r + 1) + {72 + 2 (i\r+ 1) F= 0 . . .(15) ; 

and the determinantal equation (12) becomes 

[k2 ^ ^2 „ 2 (W+ 1) (7^ + /9^)] = 0 (16). 

In (16), as was to be expected, k- appears as a function of 
(i8- + 7^). The first root = 0 relates to flexural vibrations, 
not here regarded. The second root is 

^ = + r (17), 


77 

or = (18). 

At the same time (14) gives 

7?7~y9F=0 (19). 

These vibrations involve only a shearing of the plate in its own 
plane. For example, if 7 = 0, the vibration may be repre- 
sented by 

n — cos /3y cos pty ^ = 0, w = 0 (20). 

The third root of (16) 

Jc^ = 2{]^+l)(0^ + rf) = ^f^--(0^ + y^) (21) 


gives 




4smn + 


m + 71 p 

The corresponding relation between U and V is 
/9f7 -f 7 F = 0 


( 22 ). 

(2S). 


A simple example of this case is given by supposing in (13), 
(23), yS = 0. We may take 

u=^CQSyz cospt, v^O, w = 0 (24), 

the motion being in one dimension. 

Eeverting to the cylinder we will consider in detail a few 
particular cases of importance. The first arises wheny = 0, that is, 
when the vibrations are independent of z. The three equations 


(8), (9), (10) then reduce to 

......*.........(26), 

(2 (W+ 1 )^ ~ F + 2 (jr + 1)^F^0.^ 

2 (JV"-|- l)aF+ f2 (if ^ 1) r «0. ...,....(27) ; 
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and they may he satisfied in two ways. First let F= TF = 0 ; then 
TJ may he finite, provided 

(28). 

The corresponding type for u is 

iL = cos scj> cos pt (29), 

where (30). 

In this motion the material is sheared without dilatation of area 

or volume, every generating line of the cylinder moving along 
its own length. The frequency depends upon the circumferential 
wave-length, and not upon the curvature of the cylinder. 

The second kind of vibrations are those for which [T = 0, so 
that the motion is strictly in two dimensions. The elimination of 
the ratio VjW from (26), (27) gives 

[k^a^ - 2 (JV^ -f. 1) (1 -f 5^)} = 0 (31), 

as the frequency equation. The first root is k- = 0, indicating 
infinitely slow motion. The modes in question are flexural, for 
which, according to our present reckoning, the potential energy 
is evanescent. The corresponding relation between V and W is 
hy (26) 

sV^W = Q (32), 

giving in (3), (4), (5), 

= 0, €2 = 0, OT = 0. 


The other root of (31) is 

= 2 (iV" -h 1) (1 ■+• 5'*^), 


or 




4mn 1 + ^ 
m + n a^p 


while the relation between V and W is 


.(33), 

(34); 


V^$W = 0 (35). 

The type of the motion may be taken to be 

u = 0, v = s sin s<l> cos pt, w = cos s<^ cos pt (3§X 

It will be observed that when ^ is very large, the flexural 
vibrations (32) tend to become exclusively radial, and the exten*- 
sional vibrations (35) tend to become exclusively tangential. 
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Another important class of vibrations are those which are 
characterized by symmetry round the axis, for which accordingly 
s = 0. The general frequency equation (12) reduces in this case to 

~ 2 {N+ 1) (f + 1)] + 4 (2i^+ 1) = 0 

...(37). 

Con'esponding to the first root we have i7 = 0, TT = 0, as is 
readily proved on reference to the original equations (8), (9), (10) 
with 5=0. The vibrations are the purely torsional ones repre- 
sented by 

u = 0, V = sin (jz/ a) cos pt, w=^0 (38), 


where 

The frequency depends upon the wave-length parallel to the 
axis, and not upon the radius of the cylinder. 


The remaining roots of (37) correspond to motions for which 
T=0, or which take place in planes passing through the axis. 
The general character of these vibrations may be illustrated by 
the case where j is small, so that the wave-length is a large 
multiple of the radius of the cylinder. We find approximately 
from the quadratic which gives the remaining roots 


or 


N+1 


(40) , 

(41) . 


The vibrations of (40) are almost purely radial. If we suppose 
that j actually vanishes, we fall back upon 


A?2a*-* = 2(i\r-{.l) (42), 


and 


iiVin 1 
mq-n a^p 


(43)‘, 


obtainable from (33), (34) on introduction of the condition 5 = 0. 
The type of vibration is now 


1 ^ = 0 , 


^;=:0, 


w=^cospt 


.(44). 


1 This equation was first given bj liove in a memoir *‘On the small Free 
Tibrations and Deformation of a thin Elastic Shell,” Phil, Tram,^ vol. 179 (1888), 
p. Bn, 
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On the other hand, the vibrations of (41) are ultimately purely 
axial. As the type we may take 


^ cos a . cos pty = 0, iu = j sin jzj a. cos pt . 


where 




3m — n nj^ 


m pa- 

Now, if q denote Young’s modulus, we have, § 214, 
q=^n(Sm--ii)lm, 


.(45), 

(46). 


SO that 

Thus u satisfies the equation 


^ pa^ 


.(4^). 


d^u __ q dht 

dt^ p dz^' 

which is the usual formula (§ 150) for the longitudinal vibrations 
of a rod, the fact that the section is here a thin annulus not 
influencing the result to this order of approximation. 

Another particular case worthy of notice arises when ^ = 1, so 
that (12) assumes the form 

- 1) [k^a^ - 2 (IV 4- 1) (j^ + 2)] 

-f 4j2 (k^a^ (2iV-j- 1) = 0. ..(48), 

As we have already seen, if j be zero, one of the values of kP^ 
vanishes. If j be small, the corresponding value of k^ is of the 
order Equation (48) gives in this case 


^ 1 

(49); 

or in terms of p and q. 


^ 2pa^ 

(50). 

The type of vibration is 


= 0 >1 


t; = sin <f) sin jz/a . cos pt 1 
w = — cos ^ sin jzj a . cos J 

(51), 


and corresponds to the flexural vibrations of a rod (§ 163), In 
(51) V satisfies the equation 

dh) qa^dH) 
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in which represents the square of the radius of gyration of the 
section of the cylindrical shell about a diameter. 

This discussion of particular cases may suffice. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, in conclusion, that the most general deformation 
of the middle surface can be expressed by means of a series of such 
as are periodic with respect to z and 0, so that the problem con- 
sidered is really the most general small motion of an infinite 
cylindrical shell. 

The extensional vibrations of a cylinder of finite length have 
been considered by Love in his Theory of Elasticity^ (1893), where 
will also be found a full investigation of the general equations of 
extensional deformation. 

235 /. When a shell is deformed in such a manner that no 
line traced upon the middle surface changes in length, the term of 
order h disappears from the expression for the potential energy, 
and unless we are content to regard this function as zero, a 
further approximation is necessary. In proceeding to this the 
first remark that occurs is that the quality of inextension attaches 
only to the central lamina. Consider, for example, a portion of a 
cylindrical shell, which is bent so that the original curvature is 
increased. It is evident that while the middle lamina remains 
unextended, those laminae which lie externally must be stretched, 
and those that lie internally must be contracted. The amount of 
these stretchings and contractions is proportional in the first place 
to the distance from the middle surface, and in the second place to 
the change of curvature which the middle surface undergoes. The 
potential energy of bending is thus a question of the curvatv/rea of 
the middle surface. Displacements of translation or rotation, such 
as a rigid body is capable of, may be disregarded. 

In order to take the question in its simplest form, let us refer 
the original surface to the normal and principal tangents at any 
point JP as axes of co-ordinates, and let us suppose that after 
deformation the lines in the sheet originally coincident with the 
principal tangents are brought back (if necessary) so as to occupy 
the same positions as at first. The possibility of this will be 
apparent when it is remembered that, in virtue of the inexten- 
sion of the sheet, the angles of intersections of all lines traced 

1 Also PML fmm. roL 170 a, 188S. 
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upon it remain unaltered. The equation of the original surface in 
the neighbourhood of the point being 


\pi Pi 

that of the deformed surface may be written 


•( 1 ), 






( 2 ). 


In strictness {pi + a-re the curvatures of the 

sections made by the planes x, y ; but since the principal curvatures 
are a maximum and a minimum, they represent in general with 
sufficient accuracy the new principal curvatures, although these 
are to be found in slightly different planes. The condition of 
inextension shews that points which have the same x, y in (1) 
and (2) are corresponding points ; and by Gauss’s theorem it is 
further necessary that 

+ = 0 (3). 

Pi h 


It thus appears that the energy of bending will depend in 
general upon two quantities, one giving the alterations of principal 
curvature, and the other r depending upon the shift (in the 
material) of the principal planes. 


The case of a spherical surface is in some respects exceptional. 
Previously to the bending there are no planes marked out as 
principal planes, and thus the position of these planes after 
bending is of no consequence. The energy depends only upon 
the alterations of principal curvature, and these by Gauss’s theorem 
are equal and opposite, so that, if a denote the radius of the 
sphere, the new principal radii are a + Sp, a — hp. If the equation 
of the deformed surface be 


2z = Ax^ q- ^IBxy + Cy- (4), 

we have (a + hp)-^ q- (a - = .4 q- (7, 

(ci q- Sp)r ^ . (x — = AG — 

so that (s iy = i (4 - C)^ + 5^ .(5), 


We have now to express the elongations of the various laminse 
of a shell when bent, and we will begin with the case where t== 0, 
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that is, when the principal planes of curvature remain unchanged. 
It is evident that in this case the shear c vanishes, and we have to 
deal only with the elongations e and / parallel to the axes, | 235 d. 
In the section by the plane of zx, let s, s' denote corresponding 
infinitely small arcs of the middle surface and of a lamina distant 
h from it. If ^}r be the angle between the terminal normals, 
s = s' = (pi + h) yfr, s' — s = hyir. In the bending, which leaves 
s unchanged, * 

Ss' ==hS^|r = /lsS(l I pi). 

Hence e = Ss'/s' = h 8(1/ pi), 

and in like manner f=hB(l/p 2 ). Thus for the energy U per unit 
area we have 


dU=nJi^dh\ S^] + + 


Pi 


and on integration over the whole thickness of the shell {2h) 


-)■ 

pj 


m + Ti 


S- + B 

Pi Ps 




2n/i.’ 


.IV 

Pi. 


+ S 


P-i. 


m—n 
m + n 


pi pJ ) 


.( 6 ). 


This conclusion may be applied at once, so as to give the result 
applicable to a spherical shell; for, since the original principal 
planes are arbitrary, they can be taken so as »to coincide with the 
principal planes after bending. Thus r = 0 ; and by Gauss’s 
theorem 

8(1/pO + 8(1//,,) = 0, 


so that 


U-- 


ihU /-ly 

-r[h) 


(n 


where 8(l/p) denotes the change of principal curvature. Since 
e-'-f pr = 0, the various laminae are simply sheared, and that in 
proportion to their distance from the middle surface. The energy 
is thus a function of the constant of rigidity only. 

The result (6) is applicable directly to the plane plate; but 
this case is peculiar in that, on account of the infinitude of pi, 
(3) is satisfied without any relation between Spi and Bp^. Thus for 
a plane plate 




2nh^ 


{k 


1 m — n 


(sy*)’}' 


(8), 


where l/pi, l/p^, are the two independent principal curvatureB after 
bending h 

1 This will be found to agree with the value (2) § 214, expressed in. a different 
notation. 
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We have thus far considered r to vanish ; and it remains to 
investigate the effect of the deformations expressed by 

Sz = Txy = (p - 772) ( 9 ), 

where r) relate to new axes inclined at 45^" to those of x, y. The 
curvatures defined by (9) are in the planes of rj, and are equal 
in numerical value and opposite in sign. The elongations in these 
directions for any lamina within the thickness of the shell are hr, 
- JiTj and the corresponding energy (as in the case of the sphere 
just considered) takes the form 

TTf /-I rv\ 


This energy is to be added^ to that already found in (6) ; and 
we get finally 


V pj 


S-+3-Y + 2t4...(11), 

pi PJ ) 


as the complete expression of the energy, when the deformation is 
such that the middle surface is unextended. We may interpret r 
by means of the angle through which the principal planes are 
shifted: thus 




235 g. We will now proceed with the calculation of the 
potential energy involved in the bending of a cylindrical shelL 
The problem before us is the expression of the changes of prin- 
cipal curvature and the shifts of the principal planes at any point 
P {z, <j)) of the cylinder in terms of the displacements u, v, w. As in 
§ 235 f, take as fixed co-ordinate axes the principal tangents and 
normal to the undisturbed cylinder at the point P, the axis of x 
being parallel to that of the cylinder, that of y tangential to the 
circular section, and that of S' normal, measured inwards. If, as it 
will be convenient to do, we measure z and (f> from the point P, we 
may express the undisturbed co-ordinates of a material point Q in 
the neighbourhood of P, by ‘ 

x=^Zy 2/ = a^, = ...(1). 

1 There are clearly no terms involving the products of r with the changes of 
prineipal curvature 8 8 ; for a change in the sign of r can have no 

influence upon the energy of the deformation defined by (2). 
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During the displacement the co-ordinates of Q will receive the 
increments 

10 , 2^7 sin (/) -t- 'y cos cj>, — w cos cj) + v sin <f> ; 

so that after displacement 

x = Z’i-u, y==a<f>^ wcf) -1- 2; (1 — ^cf>% 

^ -w{l- + v<l > ; 

or, if u, V, w be expanded in powers of the small quantities z, <f>, 


du d'W , 

it; = ^ -f 4- -j- z 4- 0 4“ 

dz^ d(j>o ^ 

, , dv dv , 

y-a<f> + Wo<f> + v, + ^^z + ^^^<f> + 

dw dw , , , 


( 2 ). 

(3), 


dhu 


dHu 


<Pw 




dv , dv 


■(4). 


Wo; Vo; • . ‘ being the values of w, v at the point P. 

These equations give the co-ordinates of the various points of 
the deformed sheet. We have now to suppose the sheet moved as 
a rigid body so as to restore the position (as far as the first power 
of small quantities is concerned) of points infinitely near P. A 
purely translatory motion by which the displaced P is brought 
back to its original position will be expressed by the simple 
omission in (2), (3), (4) of the terms Uq, Vq, respectively, which 
are independent of z, 0. The effect of an arbitrary rotation is 
represented by the additions to (V,y, f respectively of 
^(di — xcD^, xa )2 - ycoi ; where for the present purpose coi, co^, are 
small quantities of the order of the deformation, the square of 
which is to be neglected throughout. If we make these additions 
to (2), &c., substituting for x, y, f in the terms containing 0 their 
approximate values, we find so far as the first powers of z, 0 

du du , ^ , 

^ ^ 4- ~ z 4- ^ 0 4- 

j.dvdv. 


?=■ 


dw dw 

dzQ ^00 


0 4^ %0 + zw^ — a0 . 
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Now, since the sheet is assumed to be un extended, it must be 
possible so to determine coi, co.yy co^ that to this order x = z, y = a(f), 
f = 0. Hence 

du . du ^ 


dv . ■ 

ST"*""- 

dzQ 


dv ^ 

• — Vo + acoi = 0 . 


The conditions of inextension are thus (if we drop the suffices 
as no longer required) 


dv . 


du dv . 


which agree with (8) § 235 c. 

Eeturning to (2), &c., as modified by the addition of the trans- 
latory and rotatory terms, we get 

^ ^ 4* terms of 2nd order in z, 

y = a(f>+ „ „ 

or since by (5) d^wjdz^ = 0, and dvjd^ = — w, 

s- 1 j.- 1 j. 1 ±-> , dv , 

t = w- - j ^ 

The equation of the deformed surface after transference is thus 


fl dv 1 d^w 
^ (a dzo a dzodfpi 


jL_ 

2a 2o? 


1 d^w 
' d4>^ 


U--(6). 


Comparing with (2) § 235 /we see that 


si.o, 

pi P2 \ d<j>y 

so that by (11) § 235 f 


__ 1 /dv d^w 
a \dz dzd(p 


)-( 7 ); 


4inh^ (ml 




, fdv d^w Y 


3a^ \m -hn V d(f>^j \dz dzdcj>. 
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This is the potential energy of bending reckoned per unit of 
area. It can, if desired, he expressed by (5) entirely in terms of 

We will now apply (8) to calculate the whole potential energy 
of a complete cylinder, bounded by plane edges z—±l, and of 
thickness which, if variable at all, is a function of z only. Since 
u, V, w are periodic when increases by 27r, their most general 
expression in accordance with (5) is [compare (10), &c., § 235 c] 

v = X [{A^a + Bgz) cos S(f> — {A^'a 4- BJz) sin S(j>] (9), 

ty = 2 [5 (Aga 4- Bgz) sin s(f) + s (A/ a -P Bg'z) cos (10), 

u = 2 [— s^^Bga sin scf) — s~~^B/a cos s(f>] (11), 

in which the summation extends to all integral values of 5 from 0 
to 00 . But the displacements corresponding to 5 = 0, 5 = 1 are 
such as a rigid body might undergo, and involve no absorption of 
energy. When the values of u, v, w are substituted in (8) all the 
terms containing products of sines or cosines with dilBferent values 
of $ vanish in the integration with respect to </>, as do also those 
which contain cos scf) sin s<j). Accordingly 


r2-n 

JO 


rr 7 , 4i7rnh^ 

U a d(p=^ 


m 


-2 — 


ja-^na^ 

{{Aga + Bgzy + {Ag'ii 4 B^zy^ + 2 {s^ -- ly (£/ 4 Bs'^) 


...( 12 ). 


Thus far we might consider h to be a function of z ; but we will 
now treat it as a constant. In the integration with respect to z 
the odd powers of ^ will disappear, and we get as the energy of the 
whole cylinder of radius a, length 21, and thickness 2A, 


V=j J Uad(f>dz = — — ■ 2 {s^ 


[m + n 


A / 4 Ag^ 


+ L (5/ + + ^;“] (13), 

in which 5 = 2, 3, 4, . . .. 

The expression (13) for the potential energy sufl&ces for the 
solution of statical problems. As an example we will suppose 
that the cylinder is compressed along a diameter by equal forceB 
F, applied at the points z = Zi, <^ = 0, <^ = 7r, although it is true 
that BO highly localised a force hardly comes within the scope of 

1 From the general equations of Mr Love’s memoir already cited a concordant 
result may be obtained on introduction of the appropriate conditions. 
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the investigation, in consequence of the stretchings of the middle 
surface, which will occur in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
points of application h 

The work done upon the cylinder by the forces F during the 
hypothetical displacement indicated by &c., will be by (10) 

— (aSA/ + (1 -f- cos sir), 

so that the equations of equilibrium are 

dv ^ dv__ 
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7 = — (1 + cos stt) saF, 


dv 


dBi 


7 = — (1 + cos Stt) sZiF. 


Thus for all values of s, 

and for odd values of s, 
But when s is even, 


= 0 ; 
As' = £/=0, 


*^sa^F 


m + ri 




SttuIiH - If 
SsaZiF 


..( 14 ), 

.( 15 ); 


SirnkH (s'"^ — 1 )^ ’ * ‘ 
and the displacement w at any point {z, (j>) is given by 

(A./a 4- B^'z) cos 2</> + 4 {A^'a + B/z) cos 4 j</) + . . .(16), 
where A^\ B./, jd/,... are determined by (14), (15). 

A further discussion of this solution will be found in the 
memoir^ from which the preceding results have been taken. 

We will now proceed with the calculation for the frequencies 
of vibration of the complete cylindrical shell of length 2L If the 
volume-density® be p, we have as the expression of the kinetic 
energy by means of (9), (10), (11), 



r = . 2hp 4- -y® + w^) adcfxiz 

= 27rphla 2 (a® (1 4- s^) (A^ 4- A/^) 

+ [ JP (1 + s^) 4- 5-W] (Bf + - ‘ -(l^X 

1 "Whatever the curvature of the surface, an area upon it may be taken so amaU 

as to behave like a plane, and therefore bend, in violation of Grauss’s condition, 
when subjected to a force which is so nearly discontinuous that it varies sensibly 
within the area. v 

2 JProc, Boy. Soe. voL 45, p. 105, 1888. 

® This can scarcely be confused with the notation for the curvature in the 
preceding parts of the investigation. 
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Trom the expressions for V and T in (13), (17) the types and 
frequencies of vibration can be at once deduced. The fact that 
the squares, and not the products, of Ag, Bg, are involved, shews 
that these quantities are really the normal co-ordinates of the 
vibrating system. If Ag, or Ag', vary as cospgt, we have 




mn (s^ — sy 
m 4- n pa^ s- H- 1 


(18). 


This is the equation for the frequencies of vibration in two 
dimensions, § 233. For a given material, the frequency is pro- 
portional directly to the thickness and inversely to the square 
on the diameter of the cylinder^ 

In like manner if J5g, or Bg, vary as cos ps% we find 


1 3a^m4-7i 

'2_4 — sy sH^ m 


.,(19). 


If the cylinder be at all long in proportion to its diameter, the 
difference between jp/ and ps becomes very small. Approximately 
in this case 




Sa^ 

2sH^ 


'm 4- n ^ 1 \ 

, m ^4-1/ 


( 20 ); 


or, if we take m = 2n, 5 == 2, 

p;ip, = l-h 


39a" 
80Z" ’ 


235 h. We now" pass on to the consideration of spherical 
shells. The general theory of the extensional vibrations of a 
complete shell has been given by Lamb", but as the subject is 
of small importance from an acoustical point of view, we shall 
limit our investigation to the very simple case of symmetrioal 
radial vibrations. 

If w be the normal displacement, the lengths of all Unes upon 
the middle surface are altered in the ratio a. In calcu- 

lating the potential energy we may take in (10) § 235 d 

= €2 = wja, Tsr == 0 ; 

^ Tliere is notMng in these laws special to tbe cylinder. In the case of similar 
shells of any form, vibrating by pure bending, the frequency will be as the thick* 
nesses and inversely as corresponding areas. If the shnUarity ^tend also to the 
thidmess, then the frequency is mrersely as the linear dimension, in accordance 
with the general law of Cauchy. 

® Froc. Land, Math, Soe. xiv. p. ^0, 1SB0. 

R. 
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so that the energy per unit area is 


3m — ^ ^ 

' m + 71 


or for the whole sphere 


V = . 4inh 


3m — 7%w^ 
m + n a? 


Also for the kinetic energy, if p denote the volume density, 

^ = ( 2 ). 

Accordingly it w—W cos pt, we have 

p-^ = — ; — ( 3 ), 

^ a-p 771 + n 

as the equation for the frequency 

As regards the general theory Prof. Lamb thus summarizes his 
results. ^‘The fundamental modes of vibration fall into two 
classes. In the modes of the First Class, the motion at every 
point of the shell is wholly tangential. In the Tith species of 
this class, the lines of motion are the contour lines of a surface 
harmonic Sn (Oh. xvii.), and the amplitude of vibration at any 
point is proportional to the value of dSnjde, where de is the angle 
subtended at the centre by a linear element drawn on the surface 
of the shell at right angles to the contour line passing through the 
point. The frequency is determined by the equation 

= (n — 1) (n + 2) (i), 

where a is the radius of the shell, and if p denote the 

density, and n the rigidity, of the substance.” 

In the vibrations of the Second Glass, the motion is partly 
radial and partly tangential. In the nth species of this class the 
amplitude of the radial component is proportional to ;Sn> a surface 
harmonic of order n. The tangential component is everywhere at 
right angles to the contour lines of the harmonic Sn on the surface 
of the shell, and its amplitude is proportional to AdSnjde, where 
A is a certain constant, and de has the same meaning as before/^ 
Prof. Lamb finds 

2n(n+l)j : , 

where k retains its former meaning, and 7 =(l-f <j)/(l — or), cr 
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denoting Poisson's ratio. “ Corresponding to each value of n there 
are two values of given by the equation 

+ + + - 2) +4 - 2) 7 =0...(iii). 

Of the two roots of this equation, one is < and the other > 47. It 
appears, then, from (ii) that the corresponding fundamental modes 
are of quite different characters. The mode correspoinding to the 
lower root is always the more important." 

'' When 71 = 1, the values of k^a- are 0 and 67. The zero root 
corresponds to a motion of translation of the shell as a whole 
parallel to the axis of the harmonic Si, In the other mode the 
radial motion is proportional to cos 0 , where 6 is the co-latitude 
measured from the pole of 81 ; the tangential motion is along the 
meridian, and its amplitude (measured in the direction of 6 in- 
creasing) is proportional to | sin 0 .'' 

When 71 = 2, the values of ka corresponding to various values 
of cr are given by the following table : — 


0 

Ii 

b 

II 

b 

**H 

il 

b 

II 

b 

il 

b 

1*120 

3*570 

1-176 

4-391 

1*185 

4*601 

1-190 

4-752 

1-215. 

5-703 


The most interesting variety is that of the zonal harmonic. 
Making /S=-J-(3cos‘'*6^ — l), we see that the polar diameter of 
the shell alternately elongates and contracts, whilst the equator 
simultaneously contracts and expands respectively. In the mode 
corresponding to the lower root, the tangential motion is towards 
the poles when the polar diameter is lengthening, and vice vBr$A 
The reverse is the case in the other mode. We can hence under- 
stand the great diflference in frequency." 

Prof. Lamb calculates that a thin glass globe 20 cm. in 
diameter should, in its gravest mode, make about &8S0 vibrations 
per second 

As regards inextensional modes, their form has already been 
detemined, (39) &c. § 235 c, at least for the case where the 
bounding curve and the thiekn^s are symmetrical with respect 
to an axis, and it will farther appear in the course of the present 
investigation. What remains to be effected is the calculation of 

2^—2 
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the potential energy of bending corresponding thereto, as depend- 
ent upon the alterations of curvature of the middle surface. The 
process is similar to that followed in § 235 for the case of the 
cylinder, and consists in finding the equation of the deformed 
surface when referred to rectangular axes in and perpendicular 
to the original surface. 

The two systems of co-ordinates to be connected are the usual 
polar co-ordinates r, 6, (f>, and rectangular co-ordinates x, y, 
measured from the point P, or (a, (po), on the undisturbed 

sphere. Of these x is measured along the tangent to the 
meridian, y along the tangent to the circle of latitude, and ^ 
along the normal inwards. 

Since the origin of is arbitrary, we may take it so that 
<j()Q = 0. The relation between the two systems is then 


= r { — sin (6 ~ ^o) sin 6 cos Oq (1 — cos ^)} (4), 

y = rsmdsmcf> (5), 


f ~ r {cos (6 - ^o) — sin do sin 0 (1 — cos </>) j 4- . . . .(6). 

If we suppose r = a, these equations give the rectangular 
co-ordinates of the point (a, 9, (j>) on the undisturbed sphere. 
We have next to imagine this point displaced so that its polar 
co-ordinates become a-f Sr, and to substitute these 

values in (4), (5), (6), retaining only the first power of Sr, S9, Scf>, 
Thus 

x = (a + Sr) {— sin {6 — 6o) + sin 6 cos 9o (1 — cos <f))} 

4- { — cos {9 — 0o) 4- cos 9 cos 9q(1 cos (p)} 


aS<p sin 9 cos 9o sin cj> 

2/ = (a 4- Sr) sin 9 sin p 

aS9 cos 9 sin (p + aSp sin 9 cos p (8), 


f = a — (a q- Sr) (cos (9 — 9o) — sin sin ^ (1 — cos p)} 

q- aS9 {sin {9 ~ 9o) 4- sin 9o cos 0 (1 — cos <^)} 

4- aSpain sin 0 sin p ...(9), 

These equations give the co-ordinates of any point Q of the sphere 
after displacement ; but we shall only need to apply them in the 
case where Q is in the neighbourhood of P, or (a, 9o, 0), and then 
the higher powers of (9 — 9o) and p may be neglected. 
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In pursuance of our plan we have now to imagine the displaced 
and deformed sphere to be brought back as a rigid body so that 
the parts about P occupy as neaidy as possible their former 
positions. We are thus in the first place to omit from (7), (8), 
(9) the terms (involving 8) which are independent of {d - 6^), 
Further we must add to each equation respectively the terms 
which represent an arbitrary rotation, viz. 

1/(03 — S’®! — a!&)2 - ycoi, 

determining Wi, w.-! iii such a manner that, so far as the first 
powers of (jS — 0^, (j>, there shall be coincidence between the original 
and displaced positions of the point Q. 

If we omit all terms of the second order in (0 — 0,) and <f>, we 
get from (7) &c. 

~ a (6 - do)- ^o) 

[S^o] + ^(^-^o) + ^^| + «^osin^oCos0o.'|' ... (10), 
a sin ^ 0 • ^ -j- aS$Q cos 


m 


— a 


y 


4- a sin 0 ^ 




+aS<f>oCoife„(e-0,) (11), 

+ (6 — sin'-’ 63 .^ ( 12 ), 

Sr<, &c. representing the values appropriate to P, where (6 — 9^ • 
and <f> vanish. The translation of the deformed surface necessary 
to bring P back to its original position is represented by the 
omission of the terms included in square brackets. The arbitrary 
rotation is represented by the additions respectively of 

a Bin do. (ji.io,, a{9 — 9,)<o,, — a(0- ^,)(0s — asin0o.<#>.®i; 

and thus the destruction of the terms of the first order requires 
that 

Srla + dBeidd = 0 ( 13 ), 

- dWld<f> + sin 9 cos 9 + sin 0 < 03=0 (14) ; 

sin 9 dS<j>ld9 + coB9B<f> + 003 = 0 .....(15), 

{Br[a) sin 9 + B 0 cos 5 + sin ^ dB<f>/d^ = 0 (16) > 

- dS (ria) Id 0 + B 0 -<O 3 =-O (17), 

- dS (rla) /<i<^ + dn» ^ - sin 0 % * 0 .(18) ; 

the suffixes being omitted. 
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The second solntion (in Bg) may be derived from the first (in As) 
in two ways which are both worthy of notice. The manner of deri- 
vation from (27) shews that it is sujSficient to alter the sign of s, 
tan^l-^ becoming cot.^|0, sins^ becoming — sins<j(>. while co^s<p 
remains unchanged. The other method depends upon the con- 
sideration that the general solution must be similarly related to 
the two poles. It is thus legitimate to alter the first solution by 
writing throughout (tt — O) in place of 6, changing at the same 
time the sign of 86. 

If we suppose 5 = 1, we get 

sin = cos ^ [^1 + A — (^1 — ^i) cos 6], 

30 = ~ sin (f) [Ai - jBi — (j1i -f Bi) cos 0], 

8rja = sin </) [(-4i -f B^ sin 0]. 

The displacement proportional to (rii — jBi) is a rotation of the 
whole surface as a rigid body round the axis 0 = ^tt, = 0 ; and 
that proportional to (.Ij +• represents a translation parallel to 
the axis 0 = -|-7r, = The complementary translation and 

rotation with respect to these axes is obtained by substituting 
for <^. 

The two other motions possible without bending correspond to 
a zero value of a, and are readily obtained from the original 
equations (19), (20), (21). They are a rotation round the axis 
0 = 0, represented by 

30 = 0, S</) = const., Sr = 0, 

and a displacement parallel to the same axis represented by 

Z4>=o, -=-cotfise, 

^ dd \sm 6/ a ^ 

or 8^ = 0, 80 = 7 sin 0, 3r = — ya cos 0. 

If the sphere be complete, the displacements just considered, 
and corresponding to a = 0, 1, are the only ones possible. For 
higher values of s we see from (31) that 8r is infinite at one or 
other pole, unless Ag and Bg both vhnish. In accordance with 
Jellet's theorem^ the complete sphere is in(mpable of bending. 

If neither pole be included in the actual surface, which for 
example we may suppose bounded by circles of latitude, finite 

1 ‘‘On the Properties of Inexten&ihle Surfaces,^ dead, Traw., voL 22, 
p.l79, 18§^. 
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values of both A and B are admissible, and therefore necessary for 
a complete solution of the problem. But if, as would more often 
happen, one of the poles, say = 0, is included, the constants B 
must be considered to vanish. Under these circumstances the 
solution is 

h<f> = As tan* ^6 cos s<p \ 

B6 = —As sin 6 tan® ^9sms(l> I (32), 

Sr = (X (5 + cos 9) tan® sin S(j> ] 


to which is to be added that obtained by writing -f- Jtt for S(f>, 
and changing the arbitrary constant. 

From (32) we see that, along those meridians for which 
sin S(l> = 0, the displacement is tangential and in longitude only, 
while along the intermediate meridians for which cos scf) = 0, there 
is no displacement in longitude, but one in latitude, and one 
normal to the surface of the sphere. 

Along the equator 9 = -J-tt, 

Bcj) = cos B9 = — As sin S(f>, Sr /a ^AgS sin s< 5 ^>, 

so that the maximum displacements in latitude and longitude are 
equal. 

Reverting now to the expressions for x, y, f in (7), (8), (9), 
with the addition of the translatory and rotatory terms by which 
the deformed sphere is brought back as nearly as possible to its 
original position, we know that so far as the terms of the first 
order in (^ — 9o) and (f> are concerned, they are reduced to 


= y — a&m9o^<l>j f=0 (33). 

These approximations will suffice for the values of x and y ; but 
in the case of ^ we require the expression complete so as to 
include all terms of the second order. The calculation is straight- 
forward. For any displacement such as Sr in (9) we write 




/n \ th JL 


d9Qd^{ 

The additional rotatory terms are by (17), (18) 





a sin 9s d<f>s 
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In these we are to retain only those terms in x, y, which are of the 
second order and independent of S, so that we may write 

X = ^a(fr sin 0^ cos y=^a{d — Oq) (j> cos 0^. 

In the complete expression for ^ as a quadratic function of 
(0 — ^o) <f> thus obtained, we substitute x and y from (33). 

The final equation to the deformed surface, after simplification by 
the aid of (19), (20), (21), may be written 

cot 0 dSr) 




Sr 

JL — 

1 d^Sr] xy J 

1 d?Zr 

a 

cb d 6‘-^ J a sin ^ ( 

a d0dp 


y^ { Sr cot 0 dBr 

i 


2a 1 a a d6 

a sin^ 6 


a d(j> 



.(34), 


the suffixes being now unnecessary. 

Taking the value of Sr/a from (32) we get 

Sr l(PSr . 

a a dd" sin^^ « i 't' \ 

1 d^Sr CO8 0 dBr 

asixiO d0d(fe'^ asixi^d d(f) sin’^^ « i ooss(}> ), 

Sr cot 0 dSr 1 

a a d0 


^ ^8 tan* sin s<f). . .(37). 


a sin^ 0 d(f>^ 

To obtain the more complete solution corresponding to (31), we 
have only to add new terms, multiplied by Bg, and derived from 
the above by changing the sign of s. As was to be expected, the 
values in (35) and (37) are equal and opposite. 

Introducing the values now found into (5) § 235 f we obtain 
as the square of the change of principal curvature at any point 

It should be remarked that, if either Ag or JS« vanish, (38) is 
independent of (p, so that the change of principal curvature is the 
same for all points on a circle of latitude, and that in any case 
(38) becomes independent of the product AsBg after integration 
round the circumference. The change of curvature varnishes if 
^ = 0, or 1, the displacement being that of which a rigid body 
is capable. 

Equations (35) &c. shew that along the meridians where Sp 
vanishes {coB $p = 0) the principal pkines of curvature are the 
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meridian and its perpendicular, while along the meridians where 
hr vanishes, the principal planes are inclined to the meridian at 
angles of 45°. 

The value of the square of the change of curvature obtained in 
(38) corresponds to that assumed for the displacements in (29) &c., 
and for some purposes needs to be generalised. We may add 
terms with coefficients and corresponding to a change 
of s<^ to (6*<^ + ^7r), and there is further to be considered the 
summation with respect to s. Putting for brevity t in place of 
tan^^, we may take as the complete expression for [S (1/p)]^ 

+ Bgt-‘) sin s<^ + + iJ/r*) sin {s<j> + Itt)) 

+ cos sj> + - Bg't-‘) cos (s<j) + -J-Tr)} . 


When this is integrated with respect to <jE> round the entire 
circumference, all products of the generalised co-ordinates Af,, jB^, 
Ag',Bs disappear, so that (7) § 235 /we have as the expression for 
the potential energy of the surface included between two parallels 
of latitude 


V=2'rrX(^-sy js sin"® 6 [{Ay + At^) 

+ {By + By^) 1 r^] de (39), 

where H = (40). 

In the following applications to spherical surfaces where the 
pole B = 0 is included, we may omit the terms in B\ and, if 
the thickness be constant, H may be removed from under the 
integral sign. We have 

2dt . . 2t 


de^ 




sinB : 




so that 


et^d0=^j (1 + py dt- = i J ~ ..(4.1). 
In the case of the hemisphere # = 1, and (41) assumes the value 

...(42). 

...(43). 


4 (5^ - 5) 

Hence for a hemisphere of uniform thickness 

F= ^St - ^) (2^ 1) (4/ + a;^). 

% 
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STATICAL PROBLEMS. 


If the extreme value of 6 be 60°, instead of 90°, we get in 
place of (42) 

Ss^ -f 4g — 3 . . 

^ 

and V = ^TrHt (s^ - s) {8s^ -1-45-3) (.4/ + . .(45). 

These expressions for F, in conjunction with (32), are sufficient 
for the solution of statical problems, relative to the deformation of 
infinitely thin spherical shells under the action of given impressed 
forces. Suppose, for example, that a string of tension F connects 
the opposite points on the edge of a hemisphere, represented by 
0 = \nT, ^ = Jtt or |7r, and that it is required to find the deforma- 
tion. It is evident from (32) that all the quantities Ag vanish, 
and that the work done by the impressed forces, corresponding to 
the deformation S4[g, is 

— S4.ga5 {sin ^stt -f sinf^Tr) F, 

If s be odd this vanishes, and if s be even it is equal to 

— ^BAgOS sin ^sir.F. 

Hence if $ be odd As vanishes ; and by (43), if s be even, 
d V /dAg = ttH - s) ( 25 ^ — 1) = — 2as sin ^57r. F ; 

2aFsm 


whence 




7rJf(5‘-»-l) (25^-1) 

By (46) and (32) the deformation is completely determined. 

If, to take a case in which the force is tangential, we suppose 
that the hemisphere rests upon its pole with its edge horizontal, 
and that a rod of weight W is laid symmetrically along the 
diameter ^ = |7r, we find in like manner 



for all even values of b, and As=^0 for all odd values of 5. 

We now proceed to evaluate the kinetic energy as defined by 
the formula 




//iC 


dSr\» , fad^dy /a sin 

dt) ¥ j 


dt 


in which & denotes the surface derysify, suppo^ to be uniform. 
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we get 

T = |7r<r«* ( i.' + Zl/'J + S/(- «) ( />/ +. /};») 

/• 

4- Mill e>f0{Aj{, + /i;iJ/)i (53). 

It will 1>. that, while F in (M) b oxprosHible by the 

squares only of the tro-tirfliiuiteH, n like asuortion cannot in general 
be niafie ot /• Ih'iiee /!,, It, ^e. jir»» in general the normal 
co-orclinatoM. Koreuiiltl this have l«*en expicted. If, for example, 
we take tin* eiiHi? where the Hj»heiiriil Hurfaco b Irovuidod by two 
circles of latitiule ••qnitiiMfniil from the i!quator, nymmotry shews 
that the normal eo <.rilimiies are. not A and U, but {A + B) and 
(A — B). In this ea«> ») » fi/t). 

A veritiimtioii «.r may nwlily be obtained in the particular 
case of s“l. the surfaet* under cimsuforation being the entire 
sphere. Dropjiing the daslusi l^•lt«^rs, we got 

T m fsy* (d,» + /},’> 4- 

4(i, + + (54). 

In this <Mu«* the displae* inenta are of the purely tmnslatory and 
rotatory tyjsw nlrwidy difsanoMii, and the correetnens of (54) may 
be corifinned. 

Whatever limy b* the {ioMition iif the circles of latitude by 
which the surface is baindial, the true types and periods of 
vibration are delertiiiiieil by the appli^tion of Lagrange's method 
to (39), (53). 

When one poh*. e.g, # « 0, is incluthsl within the surfiico, the 
co-ordinab'is B vanish, and /!,, .d/bfcurne the normal co-ordinates. 
If wc omit the *lio*he«l lettoiw, the expression for T becomes 
simply 

r« (55). 

Fn>ni (43), (.55) the fuMpieiicii* of free vibrations for a hemi- 
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if we introduce the value of H from (40), and express <t by means 
of the volume density p. 

In like manner for the saucer of 120°, from (44), 


, _ ir(s® — s) (8s“ + 4s — 3) 
craV‘(«) • 


.(58). 


The values of /(s) can he calculated without difficulty in the 
various cases. Thus, for the hemisphere. 


/(2) = J (4 — 4« + as^) (1 + 6a! — a?) dx 

= 20 log 2 -12^ = 1-52961, 

/(3) = 57| - 80 log 2 = 1-88156, 

/(4) = 200 log 2 - 136^ = 2-29609, &c. ; 

SO that 


X 5-2400, X 14-726, p, = x 28-462. 

o?s/<T ^ Oj^sIg- ^ a/sja 

In experiment, it is the intervals between the various tones 
with which we are most concerned. We find 


= 2-8102, p.jp. = 5-4316 (59). 

In the case of glass bells, such as are used with air-pumps, 
the interval between the two gravest tones is usually somewhat 
smaller ; the representative fraction being nearer to 2*5 than 2*8. 

For the saucer of 120°, the lower limit of the integral in (52) 
is I , and we get on calculation 

/(2) = *12864, /(S) = *054884, 

giving 20-911, 

: ^2 = 2*6157. 

The pitch of the two gravest tones is thus decidedly higher than 
for the hemisphere, and the interval between them is less. 

With reference to the theory of tuning bells, it may be worth 
while to consider the effect of a small change in the angle, for the 
case of a nearly hemispherical bell. In general 

4jBr (^ — sy f sin""® 0 tan^ ^0 d0 

ii! ... ( 60 ). 

aV I tan^|0{(5-}-cos0)^+2sin^0}sm^c?^ 
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If 9 = ^-77 + $6, and Pg denote the value of ps for the exact hemi- 
sphere, we get from previous results 


Thus 



1 -f Sd 


4 (s® — s) 

r 


s'-i-2r 


(61). 


Pi^ = -Ps^ 


1 -KS6'- 

'24 

6 ’ 

n 

[T~ 

1-52961^ 

tj 

1 + SdJ 

1 

[96 

11 1 

[1 

117 

1-881.561 

u 


:P/( 1 --49 Be) 


shewing that an increase in the angle depresses the pitch. As to 
the interval between the two gravest tones, we get 


shewing that it increases with 6, This agrees with the results 
given above for d = 60°. 


The fact that the form of the normal functions is independent 
of the distribution of density and thickness, provided that they 
vary only with latitude, allows us to calculate a gi’eat variety of 
cases, the difficulties being merely those of simple integration. If 
we suppose that only a narrow belt in co-latitude 6 has sufficient 
thickness to contribute sensibly to the potential and kinetic 
energies, we have simply, instead of (60), 


whence 


2— — sy sin"^ ^ 0 

aV {(s + cos 0y -1- 2 sin^ 0} 

Pi — A /f ® ^ 1 

Pa" V |ll + 6cos^ — COS^^^j 


(62), 

...(63). 


The ratio varies very slowly from 3, when ^ = 0, to 2*954, when 
6 = Jtt. 


If 2h denote the thickness at any co-latitude 0, E och\ c ao h. 
I have calculated the ratio of frequencies of the two gravest toncjs 
of a hemisphere on the suppositions (1) that cos and (2) that 
A oc (1 -h cos 0). The formula used is that marked (60) with E and ct 
under the integral signs. In the first case, =* 1*7942, differing 
greatly from the value for a uniform thickness. On the second 
more moderate supposition m to the law of thickness, 

jps : Ps 2*4591, , p4 : Ps- » 4*4837. 
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CHAPTER Xb. 


ELECTRICAL VIBRATIONS. 

236 i- The introduction of the telephone into practical use, 
find the numerouH applications to scientific experiment of which 
it admits, bring the subject of alternating electric currents 
within the scope of Acoustics, and impose upon us the obligation 
of shewing how the general principles expounded in this work naay 
“best be brought to bear upon the problems presenting themselves. 
Indeed Electricity affords such excellent illustrations that the 
temptation to me some of them has already (§§ 78, 92 a, 111 h) 
proved irresistible. It will be necessary, however, to take for 
granted a knowledge of elementary electrical theory, and to abstain 
for the most part from pursuing the subject in its application to 
■vibrations of enormously high frequencgr, such as have in recent 
years acfiuired so much importance from the researches initiated 
by Lodge and by Hertz. In the writings of those physicists and in 
the works of Prof. J. J. Thomson ‘ and of Mr 0. Heaviside^* the 
x*eader will find the necessary information on that branch of the 
subject. 

The general idea of including electri(»l phenomena under those 
of ordinary mechanic is exemplified in the early writings of Lord 
Kelvin ; and in his “ Dynamical Theory of the llectro-^guetic 
3Field*” Majcwell gave a systematic exposition of the subject from 
this point of view. 

* Recent Remurehu in SUetmit^ md Magmtitm, iW. 

s Rhctriml IMt. ..... 

» PML Tram. vel. 158, f. m, 18C8 j IWfocWd Workt, voL 1, p. m. 
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the piffhal r m jpttti by 


Ifi (ih (i| Iht dmim tiii 

tbal l\ Ji\ (T i^pri^itl 
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and in place of (3) 

T = 27r.lO-V(<7'Z') (3'). 

With ordinary appliances the value of r is very small ; but by 
including a considerable coil of insulated wire in the discharging 
circuit of a leyden composed of numerous glass plates Lodge' has 
succeeded in exhibiting oscillatory sparks of periods as long as 
■sh second. 

If the leyden be of infinite capacity or, what comes to the 
same thing, if it be short-circuited, the equation of free motion 

reduces to 

Lx + jRx — O 

■whence « = 

iTo representing the value of ib when t = 0. The quantity L/B is 
sometimes called the time-constant of the circuit, being the time 
during which free currents fall off in the ratio of e ; 1. 

Eeturaing to equation (1), we see that the problem falls imder 
the general head of vibrations of one degree of freedom, discussed 
in § 46. In the notation there adopted, n^ = {OL)-\ k^BJL, 
E—EilL-, &nA the solution is expressed by equations (4) and (5). 
It is unnecessary to repeat at length the discussion already given, 
but it may be well to call attention to the case of resonance, 
■where the natural pitch of the electrical vibrator coincides with 
that of the iinpr)8ed force The first and third terms 

then (§ 46) compensate one another, and the equation reduces to 

jRis — I^iCospt (6). 

In general, if the leyden be short-circuited (0 =i oo ), 

E 

(7); 

so that, if p much exceed RjL, the current is greatly reduced by 
self-induction. In such a case the introduction of a leyden of 
suitable capacity, by which the self-induction is compehsated, 
results in a large augmentation of current*. The imposed electro- 
motive force may ^ obtant^ from a wil forming part of the 
mrcuit and revolving in a magnetic field. 
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Ill fitly eireiiit, wh-m* viliriiliMtif*, **r 

IMirikiiiiil til pi iirt.; in w#* j m ^ l#lr, llni^ tl#^- 

leriiw tliii? ia4f*iiitlucikiis 1114 *! t*i lln^ !t*y4*ii isit-i flii^ 

i^ifiiiiliciii in ihi* miiin? mnum*r, Th*^ liiw s* r*'ii4sly 
if w« ttm* ihi* Miijfmm p, mprni l<» 1 riillit'r ihmt tiir *:4i|<ipity 
ilmif. Wi.* timy niiy ihiit n §1 nn 

if Ik » iilic! t-hlit nil It4tlifi*ii4iil itnlnriiiiirf'* 
liy iiti nclclilitiiiiil lln* }irw}iiiriNtiiiilily 

Imltl gm$it Thi-n mmmk hi mmplUy h) 

iiriittlltig ill thi* tis^t tli** niM'tmm *4 is-'ulr-iiii, lln* 

hiii4 wi- nmf iil nny litiii;*' li 

liy ihv in *4 /*. i* -* **r /^** i |/'^*| In 

fiilltiwiiig llii# mttrm wi? iiiiHi h* iirrjuifnl 1*1 ii4iiiii iir,giii4tr 

vttJiiifi tif L. 

'MS 4 Wu will tfint iir*’ i«"«i iii*ir|^’''iif|rtil, 

drewiln willi X, iiini wf itPitiiiJ 

iticliiclbti J/., miti wfiiil will lit? |.|«* in ilir 

ttircti.lt tif ihi5 itmlittilnricfiiii mitl 

immme uf n ctirrctil i- in llic (ml rircnit. A% tit# fir*l wi«iiiiriii 

tint f I** title tif the fiitirl-.niii T wtierw? 

w I 4 J/iy 4 I i ^ . 1 1 1 . 

Mill % Kelvin n rule t| ift) tfi»* wiliilieii li It# Ip.**' by 

itmliiig (1) 1% tiiiititiiiiiii tsii*ler fh*.^ ifi'iil i bn* ibr 

fiiititi* Thtip iniiittlly 

M 

Hi ■ n „ « . ... iS| I 

niiii l| fSS j) »ftcr iiin# I 



if H b« the I inirtiMnSM «»f tlw cirriiil, Th« i 

M nittmumi by » builiitlM! g«lvun«»tn«tt>r, i« gtv«ti by 



in which it 4 o«i iMit. Th« oim^nt m ih.* •.■‘'♦iiiImji ritf'nit 

d«« U> the ©Biwitioli <af « prairtoiidy ♦•«l«bji«ih»-<rl rtirti^nl i m 

th«i priioMy dmiil Is tth« ^ th* «lw)m 

A curious ixroporly fd the initkt i»tuc»;4 rnm'itt i# *t ♦.urt- 
ovidlftili fhMu Kelriu’t tbooiuot, or friuo li sppistus 
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that, if M be given, the initial current is greatest when iVis 
Further, if the secondary circuit consist mainly of a coil of n toms 
the initial current increases with diminishing n. For although 
ifocn, Nccri^; and thus y„ocl/«. lu fact the small current 
flowing through the more numerous convolutions has the same 
effect as regards the energy of the field as the larger current in the 
fewer convolutions. This peculiar dependence upon n cannot he 
investigated by the galvanometer, at least without commutators 
capable of separating one part of the induced current firom the 
rest ; fdr, as we see from (4), the galvanometer reading is affected 
in the reverse direction. It is possible however to render evident 
the increased initial cun-ent due to a diminished n by observing 
the magnetizing effect upon steel needles. The magnetization 
depends mainly upon the initial maximum value of the current, 
and in a less degree, or scarcely at all, upon its subsequent 
duration. ‘ 


The general equations fur two detached circuits, influencing 
one another only by induction, may be obtained in the usual 

manner from (1) and 

+ (5). 

Thus M + + 

MM-f-Np + Sym f | 

These equations, in a more general form, are considered in 
§ 116. If a hantionie force X -e'r* act in the first circuit, and 
the second circuit be free from imp<wed force (F=0), we have on 

elimination of ^ 




+ jR +p‘ 




= ^...(7), 


shewing that the reaction of the secondary circuit upon the first is 
to reduce the inciactance by . 

M*N 

- 

and to increase the resistance by 

^ + (9). 


1 FML i#, p, 1, tmi wAm.p. ^ ; 

® MftxwtII, PUL Tmm.# ml 111, p, iU, U mis- 

prinlei ir. 
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The fomiulii* (H) aiwl (!♦) wdy l»* t« t|r«| «i»|i a iiwitf* 

gfin?ml problem of coiwidrmbli> whieh »riw"* w‘h<'« («f iti 

mmus of Hftjry’ft expiTSH«*i»l») the wcttinkry rut* « 

thini, thi« iqnm » fourth, ami wi mi, the only rmwljimn k iiiu that 
there imint he no iniitmi] iwhirtioii i nri pt l».nvi*> ii iiii»ni«h*i«* 
iipighhmirs in the m’rie**. Ftir the wike »»f «li«i inelin »» will 
iimil mirwlveii t«» four drmiiti*. 

In the fourth eireiiit the t urreiit i» 4uf /«y|wfiir*i .*i4y t«< 
itKiuciioii foun the thiol. It* Oiiclion npui th*' thiol, loi ito' oit** 
of vibralioii iuwIit ooiiteriipialion, jw given ,it onro hy «t*); 

awl if wif iim* th« eomploto vaiuea applimhle to lh>> thir4 rio nii 
uinier th»*o wUMlitiona, wo mny theiiir.-f.,r«h the fourlli 

ciitrtilt. In like maiitior wo pan now il»vjiip«< iho rmetion 
the m'pmidary, giving tht* l•flt«’t^vp rp«it>taiir<‘ ainl noluetanpw „f 
that dreuit mnifr the iiifluoiico of the thif«I «n4 fourth nrruila , 
anil then, by another «top of the s»ine himl, wo may arrivo at iho 
valuini appii(mhle to the primary dreiiil, ufnhrr the inrtutmro t$f all 
the othera. Thu jir»aa*«ia iw i?vi«huilly gem-rwl ; »ii*l m- kiamr by 
the th»t»n*m Mf| 111 fc that, how« v»?r «*x!on«}wl t|io (ram of ptreuita. 
the itjflueniMi of ihu other* njeoi lh»* 8r*t i«ii»t to |MPff«ww it* 
#ff«*Ptive maiAtaupp will tiintiiitith ila •«fl««ii%*p m«<rti«. in gnuiier 
awl greater ilegree m the ff*v|ii«»npy of vihmttmi jirfua**!# 

In the limit, when the fri.jinuipy inrn?aAo« iii<h*hnit<4y, the 
ilMtrtbntion of rumuila iadplerinmiol by the iwluriiow.Piietfleiwttta, 
irrw»p«tivc of «,'«»itanpe, awl, m we alniH low* prewuitly. it it of 
aiiph a chamcter that the an? altemalrly oppwti* m dpi 

aa we paM along the aeriea. 


Wil. WhatewBf may be the mimher of j««l«p«*nilp»l ifurmatii, 
or of frwriom, tho general wpiatiottii are alway# of tb« 

kind alimtly tliwmateti ^ US, J«»8, 10*. vi«. 


d dT dF . iir „ 
dtdjf*di*d^-^ 


...•Clh 


»h««f F, V are {§ »S) bomogtuimitta quwJrmtir funrtion*. In 1 1 1 
the oo-orilinatea *|, 4 %, denote' th« wbole ipianttiy of p|»!«ir*pily 
whieb has paaaeil at time I, th»< currmi* la-mg J,, 4,, dr- When 
Fi*0,it ia aintfrfer to expraa* the pbanownuia by i«*an* of ih# 
ciinwnta, Tbu*, in th# laoMern of •t<wii|y eleeirw rtmr mlm*> all 
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the quantities X, representing electro-motive forces, are constant, 
the currents are determined directly by the linear equations 

dFjdxi = Xj , dF/dxa = &c (2). 

On the other hand when the question under consideration is 
one of initial impulsive effects, or of forced vibrations of ex- 
ceedingly high frequency, everything depends upon T, and the 
equations reduce to 


di dx\ 





As an example we may consider the problem, touched upon at 
the close of § 235 A, of a train of circuits where the mutual induc- 
tion is confined to immediate neighbours, so that 

T - 4- • • • 

4 “ 4 "‘«* 

coefficients such as ajg, 014, <^24 appearing. If as^ be given, 
either as a current suddenly developed and afterwards maintained 
constant, or as a harmonic time function of high frequency, while 
no external forces operate in the other circuits, the problem 
is to determine ^2, Xz, &c. so as to make T as small as possible, 
§ 79. The equations are easily written down, but the conclusion 
aimed at is perhaps arrived at more instnictively by consideration 
of the function T itself. For, T being homogeneous in Xi, &a, 
we have identically 

.( 6 ). 


dT , dT , 


And, since when T is a minimum, dTIdx^ dTIdxz, &c., all vanish, 

dT 

2 ?mln. ~ ^1 ^ ^ ^11^1 “h 

But if X 2 , Xzy &c., had all been zero, 2T would have been equal to 
It is clear therefore that is negative ; or, as Oib 

taken positive, the sign of is the opposite to that of 

Again supposing % both given, we naust, when T is a 
minimum, have dTj^Zf dTjdm^^ &c., equal to zero, and thus 

As before, iT might have been 

f 4 * 4 * 

^ Tb© dots af# ouiifcted as ttiuwcessaiy. * 
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#iiii|%* Tliv niiiiiiiiiitii vithit^ I***’ 

aceoitiiiigly flu* *''» t»iqpmtr\ Thi*^ 

limy III* it , 4 irw^ flint. |##iii,^ ili* tfi 4 V 

Iff*, lilt* itidiim*fi mirmilH nrr iilt-iiiiiifrly «»|»jw*^if 4 ‘ m ^rAt 

ill hiirimiiiy with thr umum 4 imitpm^ % 4 ‘fi I 4 It* Ilf y 

In rr*rl-itiii thi* mtnhmwi inliii* *if F tiiny t** f 4 - 4 fli 

mm, Ttiin }iii|ij^*iiN tlh' ^mh %%‘lirli *» ii 4 ^itii,’il 

indiirtivt* iiiHiiriin* iir*^ f^hm* f.|ir«iiigli*iiii tln-ii 
tliiit lliiy mil |irinliiri* ii|ijir«#-nsi 4 ^iiti^ly 

lilt f* 4 r s^^iifiijiit’', ilin! m'^ tw*.* 

HiiiiilAr A itti*! \%'f>iif 4 d m'il}i n i%mhh' \\%ti ij , Jji.. 

( 7 I|* /f||* ftiid rnmliiiirif ph liini iIp^ jiriiiinry amiif *4 

th# ii,:?«*tttidiiry *.if A^mul ll| j« 4 ii **4 liy irfi 4 ^. w «4 lli^" 

tifrtiit-ry nf lf| Piiinily It in r'i"iilr;|ii ilifii F i* 

iiiiicli! ft|i|iri«imiiti4y mm l»y inliiiig ,!'_,»•« 4 . iii »4 vf^«* j', , 

Tlii^ ii,rgiitiii*ril iiiny mUnuiml m 11 irAiti *4 piirli rrril#, 

Icitigi iiiiii wl-PJi U* wJi^rr* lli«* iiiiiiilM''r c»f r*»iii'«|trt|4iii* ni 

tiiiiliittlly n’ttittitig i:« 41 p m tint t\w mum, 

III a Ififgc? tilmwi Ilf tmd mm$r 

wiimilily* till* eoiirm* iif i.^ r|« 4 rtiiiiiiril tiy T #iii 4 F 

fiiimiJmm may llii*ii f.^» iiiiiiiif . tiinl ifi«« 

lypiml iHjiiiilluri laki^ I In* f«»fm 

fiM- 4- ^ t » . , ' . r .. ■> .■ I € f 

If M i»li, thal m if tlt^rp tn* ii«i iliif 

»litli«i k 

Thlli iilif pyili?lii «if iiiitiiil ciirfriit« flawing in 4*4mrh^i 

nr liiiimr nmt 

IW#lvi*tl ilit«* ^ riii"ll «*f wliirti t|ir» *hmm 


fmvml ill I Mm, F«ir ©xaiiiplf?, any in *hp 

to lb# lulm^u^hm ti inciii m iii.*ii«f*ifi«liif?iitigy *ir my 

tiitnitititinii mf b»arr%^rir will tn 

II «« ill til# m\%%m mi all llit p#riiiitoi»M* 

lii tkw mi lb# dwetwwmni mi C!b*|it*^i %\ tl 1 * l« 

dwtll iijtoti ihe mlutim #f 111 wli«*fi *f m rmmumA fb^ 

« WA ml, m, 

* Mrtt p ill,,. 
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reciprocal theorem of § 109 has many interesting electrical appli- 
cations ; but, after what has there been said, their deduction will 
present no difficulty. 

235 m. In § 111 6 one application of the general formulae to 
an electrical system has already been given. As another example, 
also relating to the case of two degrees of freedom, we may take 
the problem of two conductors in parallel. It is not necessary to 
include the influence of the leads outside the points of bifurcation; 
for provided that there be no mutual induction between these parts 
and the remainder, their inductance and resistance enter into the 
result by simple addition. 

Under the sole operation of resistance, the total current % 
would divide itself between the two conductors (of resistances B 
and S) in the parts 

and 


S 


R 


R+S^ 




and we may conveniently so choose the second co-ordinate that 
the currents in the two conductors are in general 

S , R 


K./ jj JL*/ 

+ and 




ajj still representing the total current in the leads. The dissi- 
pation-function, found by multiplying the squares of the above 
currents by iS respectively, is 


BS 


y = i ^ ^ -P |(i2 -1- 5) 


( 1 )- 


Also, L, M, N being the induction coefficients of the two 
branches. 




LS^ + mRS + NR^ 


(Z- 


{R+sy 




■N')R 


^ R + S 

Thus, in the notation of § 111 6, 

LS^ + mRS + FR‘ 




®ii ■ 


{R+sy 
R8 

IT/S’ 


Ua- 


iL^M)8 + iM-M)R 




^Z-2if-|-Jr; 

^’is 0) 




‘M + 8. 
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Aeeor<!isigly by (ii), (W> | I H ?«. 

ns /I* :< I - 1 / ) .s* ■ 4 ^ « If ~ .V ♦ B ' 

' * /£ 4- II + B I H • X 4 p '" « /. — 2.V 4 .V I' 

/:>£» + 23 //f^ + x/f' :«x A-)/#!* 

“ ( if + .S' )» ” I /£ * .S »'«/."■ 2 .V 4 .V » 

* {L- tM 4 If ) ■!( /£ ••- .s f 4 /»'</, ~ tM 4 .V r 
'rhfw iin* r«-Hi|H4livi-!y (he biiI ’b'- 

ir«lnct«i«4* ttf fh«' e«»!»b}rnili«.i» \ It !<* t«» W f. ini»rk«'! 
iL-iM + If)k iim-wiflrily jK»Mtjv.% r« j»r«'»*>»»i!iig «h** WnnSi.- 

viHTgy »»f tb»* (*yf*t4fni wfn-u th«- tfi tb*- t"** 

ar«? f I ami ~ 1. 

Thi* p^pfriiiiitirni for /£’ »ii«l /#’ msiy !»<• j»iit nii*» >i forw*^ 
ft»r many purjiomK i*« im*r»» i?«»nv. by mnibiriing lH» 

pontmt fmcrintwl Thtn* 

^ AS(/e + ^f| + //|/fC.V-.V.*>.Sc/.~JfK 

" " ' at + .sp + /!» « A - 2.1/ 4 .V r ' ** 

f, + 2.V/f,S + ,Vif* + pH t.S - IlHil - S.V 4 .V I 
' " iI{-¥Hf '¥pHL- tM -¥ Xf 

in which ihX - A/*) «• |*witivt; by viriin* «.f lh« iwHwr*- <»( T. 

Am p iiicri'aMt*# fr«»m m-tu, w’«- ki*«*w by ih** ih«4»np«i 

I 111 A, Hr fn»m the |»irtieiilBr .4}»r«ii*i»»HM l3». «♦>, thaJ If ••4ai. 

tinaally inwa*** «ii4 that tf »**»ni jmwily 

Whi'ti p i« very Mmall, 

In thiM rma* ihn dwtribwlbm «»f ihi* main rnrreiit b«"l««4-n jW 
eotiiltictUaw k tlwtennlnwl by the r« •iaumcM'*. ami i| 1 1 1 hi the v*l«*e4 
wf K ami // miincidn respectively with S/* jt,*, t T *t' *I”b‘’ • 

iinw k matiifiMitiy the «aittm aa if »h« w«>r« 

On th« other hand, when p m very grwab 

H , » g,v .V • • ■ * 

In thia twr tb# dUtribntion of enrrenm k *4 the 

nwritteiwM, being del^miin«»l in «»«op«|aire with thr.o'vfia 

• J»M, tiA. ?l, t». »t?, I««. 

* 4. 1. fllWMMI, !«•. rir, 1 4ti. 
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in such a manner that the ratio of the currents in the two con- 
ductors is (iV' — if) : (i — if ). As when p is small, the values in 
(6) coincide with 

When the two wires composing the conductors in parallel are 
wound closely together, the energy of the field under high fre- 
quency may he very small. There is an interesting distinction to 
be noted here dependent upon the manner in which the con- 
nections are made. Consider, for example, the case of a bundle 
of five contiguous wires wound into a coil, of which three wires, 
connected in series so as to have maximum inductance, constitute 
one of the branches in parallel, and the other two, connected 
similarly in series, constitute the other branch. There is still an 
alternative as to the manner of connection of the two branches. 
If steady currents would circulate opposite ways {M negative), the 
total current is divided into two parts in the ratio 3 : 2, in such a 
manner that the more powerful current in the double wire nearly 
neutralises at external points the magnetic effects of the less 
powerful current in the triple wire, and the total energy of the 
system is very small. But now suppose that the connections are 
such that steady cun'ents would circulate the same way in both 
branches (if positive). It is evident that the condition of mini- 
mum energy cannot be satisfied when the currents are in the same 
direction, but requires that the smaller current in the triple wire 
should be in the opposite direction to that of the larger current in 
the double wire. In fact the currents must be as 3 to — 2; so 
that (since on the same scale the total current is unity) the 
component currents in the branches are both numerically greater 
than the total current which is algebraically divided between 
them. And this peculiar feature becomes more and more strongly 
marked the nearer L and N approach to equality^ 

The unusual development of currents in the branches is, of 
course, attended by an augmented effective resistance. In the 
limiting case when the m convolutions of one branch are supposed 
to coincide geometrically with one another and with the n convo- 
lutions of the second branch, we have i 

L : M \ :mn 

and from (6) 


1 Phil. Mag., rcA. 21, p, 876, 1886. 
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an expression which increases without limit; as m and n approach 
to equality. 

The fact that under certain conditions the currents in both 
branches of a divided circuit may exceed the current in the mains 
has been verified by direct experiments Each of the three 
currents to be compared traversed short lengths of similar German- 
silver wire, and the test consisted in finding what lengths of this 
wire it was necessary in the various cases to include between the 
terminals of a high resistance telephone in order to obtain sounds 
of equal intensity. The variable currents were derived from a 
battery and scraping contact apparatus (§ 235 r), directly included 
in the main circuit. 


The general formulae (3'), (4') undergo simplification when the 
conductors in parallel exercise no mutual induction. Thus, when 

__ES{R^S)^ f {Em + SI?) 

{R^Sf^f{L^Ny 

_ LS^ + FE^ + i? LF(L + F) 

“ (E + Sy+f{L + Fy 


If further F=0, (8) and (9) reduce to 


_^S{E(E+S)+p^L^ IS 

(R + sy + ^ ^ ” (ij + >s)^ + fi? * • • 


The peculiar features of the combination are brought out most 
strongly when S, the resistance of the inductionless component, is 
great in comparison with R, In that case if the current be steady 
or slowly vibrating, it flows mainly through E, while the resistance 
and inductance of the combination approximate to R and L respec- 
tively ; but if on the other hand the current be a rapidly vibrating 
one, it flows mainly through S, so that the resistance of the combi- 
nation approximates to S, and the inductance to zero. These 
conclusions are in agreement with (10). 

If the branches in parallel be simple electro-magnets, L and F 
^re necessarily positive, and the numerator in (9) is incapable of 
vanishing. But, as we have seen, when leydens are admitted, this 
restriction may be removed. An interesting case arises when the 
second branch is inductionless, and is interrupted by a leyden of 


1 FMl. Mag., vol. 22, p. 495, 1886. 
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capacity C, so that iV' = — (Cp^y\ while at the same time R=^S. 
The latter condition reduces the numerator in (9) to 

Thus L' vanishes, (i) when LCp^ = 1, and (ii) when CR^ = L, The 
first alternative is the condition that the loop circuit, considered 
by itself, should be isochronous with the imposed vibrations. 
The second expresses the equality of the time-constants of the two 
branches. If they be equal, the combination behaves like a simple 
resistance, whatever be the character of the imposed electro- 
motive forced 

235 n. When there are more than two conductors in parallel, 
the general expressions for the equivalent resistance and induc- 
tance of the combination would be very complicated; but a few 
particular cases are worthy of notice. 

The first of these occurs when there is no mutual induction 
between the members. If the quantities relating to the various 
branches be distinguished by the suffixes 1, 2, 3, ..., and if E be 
the difference of potentials at the common terminals, we have 

E = {%p Li "f" R-^ oc-y = {ip ”h R^ 4^3=... (I ) j 

l,{ipL + R }-^ "" + + ( 2 ). 

by which R and U are determined. Thus, if we write 

^ R . ^ Jj -J-K /K\\ 


= R^ipL' 


s ,..1!: 


_ T) 


we have from (2) 



Equations (3) and (4) contain the solution of the problem*. 
When p = 0, 

r., L_ m 

~ w / r>~i\ ’ ^ ~ 


^ {2 

When on the other hand p is very great, 

R - . L - (6)- 

1 Clxrystal, "'On the Tel^hoae,^ Mdifu Tram,, vol. 29, p. 016, 

1880. 

2 Pha, Mag,, voL 21, p. S79, 1880* 
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Even when the mutual induction between various members 
cannot be neglected, tolerably simple expressions can be found for 
the equivalent resistance and inductance in the extreme cases of p 
infinitely small or infinitely large. As has already been proved, 
(§111 b), the above-mentioned quantities then coincide in value 
with 2jP/(a?i4-a?2-l“ ...y, and 2T/(^;i -f 4- . . .)^ and the calculation 
of these values is easy, inasmuch as the distribution of currents 
among the branches is determined in the first case entirely by F 
and in the second case entirely by T. Thus, when p is infinitely 
small, J is a minimum, and the currents are in proportion to the 
conductances of the several branches. Accordingly, if the induction 
coefficients of the branches be denoted, as in § 111 &, by an, 

<^ 12 j ciisi •••3 resistances by J?i, &c., we have 

r>/ _ + ••• _ 1 /iT\ 

^ (T/R,+iiE,+:7:)^ ~i/i?,+i/ij2+... ^ 

j-/ diijRi *4" (x^jRii 4 ... 4 ^cci^/ RiR^ 4 RiRs 4 . . • 

^ + w- 

A similar method applies when _p = oo , but the result is less 
simple on account of the complication in the ratios of currents due 
to mutual induction^ 


236 0 . The induction-balance, originally contrived by Dove 
for use with the galvanometer, has in recent years been adapted 
to the telephone by Hughes 2 , who has described experiments 
illustrating the marvellous sensibility of the arrangement. The 
essential features are a primary, or battery, circuit, in which 
circulates a current rendered intermittent by a make and break 
interrupter, or by a simple scraping contact, and a secondary 
circuit containing a telephone. By suitable adjustments the two 
circuits are rendered conjugate, that is to say the coefficient of 
mutual induction is caused to vanish, so as to reduce the telephone 
to silence. The introduction into the neighbourhood of a third 
circuit, whether composed of a coil of wire, or of a simple con- 
ducting mass, such as a coin, will then in general cause a revival 
of sound. 

The destruction of the mutual induction in the case of two flat 
coils can be arrived at by placing them at a short distance apart, 

^ J. J. Thomson, loc, cit, § 422. 

2 yol, 50, 1879. 
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in parallel planes, and with accurately adjusted overlapping. But 
in Hughes' apparatus the balance is obtained more symmetrically 
by the method of duplication. Four similar coils are employed. 
Of these two Ai, mounted at some distance apart with their 
planes horizontal, and connected in series, constitute the primary 
induction coil. The secondary induction coil consists in like 
manner of jBi, B., placed symmetrically at short distances from 
Aij A 2, and also connected in series, but in such a manner that 
the induction between Ai and Bi tends to balance the induction 
between A.^ and Hg. If the four coils were perfectly similar, 
balance would be obtained when the distances were equal. This 
of course is not to be depended upon, but by a screw motion the 
distance between one pair, e.g. Ai and is rendered adjustable, 
and in this way a balance between the two inductions is obtained. 
Wooden cups, fitting into the coils, are provided in such situations 
that a coin resting in one of them is situated symmetrically 
between the corresponding primary and secondary coils. The 
balance, previously adjusted, is of course upset by the introduction 
of a coin upon one side, but if a perfectly similar coin be intro- 
duced upon the other side also, balance may be restored. Hughes 
found that very minute differences between coins could be ren- 
dered evident by outstanding sound in the telephone. 

The theory of this apparatus, when the primary currents are 
harmonic, is simple h especially if we suppose that the primary 
current osi is given. If be the currents; 61,62,-.. the 

resistances; Uu, ••• the inductances, the equations for 

the case of three circuits are 


“h UggXg -4" j 



We now assume that &c. are proportional to where 
p/27r is the frequency of vibration. Thus, 

4 “ 4 " 63^2 — vpOf^Xi^ 

(033^2 + 4 - 6t% — ^ ; 

whence by elimination of % 


f. . , pW 1 





1 Brit Amm* IS^, p. 47t, 
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From this it appears that a want of balance depending on a 
cannot compensate for the action of the third circuit, so as t 
produce silence in the secondary circuit, unless 63 be negligibl 
in comparison with that is unless the time-constant of th 
third circuit be very great in comparison with the period of th 
vibration. Otherwise the effects are in different phases, an 
therefore incapable of balancing. 

We will now introduce a fourth circuit, and suppose that th 
primary and secondary circuits are accurately conjugate, so th^ 
ai2 = 0, and also that the mutual induction between the thir 
and fourth circuits may be neglected. Then 

ip + 0^24^4) + 62^2 = 0, 

ip + as^Xs) -f 63^3 = - 
ip 4- = — ipa^Xi ; 

whence 






= _ rp^X I— 4 - 

^ ^V>a 33 + &3 ^>^^444-64, 


(3). 


It appears that two conditions must be satisfied in order 1 
•secure a balance, since both the phases and the intensities of th 
separate effects must be the same. The first condition require 
that the time>constants of the third and fourth circuits be equa 
unless indeed both be very great, or both be very small, in con 
parison with the period. If this condition be satisfied, balan( 
ensues when 


^8^23 ^14^24 _ Q 

^33 ^^44 


(4); 


and it is especially to be noted that the adjustment is independei 
of pitch, so that (by Fourier's theorem) it suffices whatever be th 
nature of the variable currents operative in the primsiry. 

As regards the position of the third and fourth circuits, usual! 
represented by coins in illustrative experiments, it will be see 
from the symmetry of the right-hand member of (3) that th 
middle position between the primary and secondary coils is sui 
able, inasmuch as the product ai^a^ is stationary in value whe 
the coin is moved slightly so as to be nearer say to the prunaa 
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and further from the secondary^. Approximate independence of 
other displacements is secured by the geometrical symmetry of the 
coils round the axis. 


Eig. 53 a. 



235^. For the accurate comparison of electrical quantities 
the '' bridge'’ arrangement of Wheatstone is usually the most 
convenient, and is equally available with the galvanometer in the 
case of steady or transitory currents, or with the telephone in the 
case of periodic currents. Similar effects may be obtained in most 
cases without a bridge by the employment of the differential 
galvanometer or the differential telephoned 

In the ordinary use of the bridge the four members a, c, d 
combined in a quadrilateral Fig. (53 a) are 
simple resistances. The battery branch / 
joins one pair of opposite comers, and the 
indicating instrument is in the “bridge” 
e joining the other pair. “Balance” is 
obtained, when ad = be. But for our 
purpose we have to suppose that any 
member, e.g. a, is not merely a resistance, 
or even a combination of resistances. It may include an electro- 
magnet, and it may be interrupted by a leyden. But in any case, 
so long as the current x is strictly harmonic, proportional to 
the general relation between it and the difference of potentials V 
at the extremities is given by 

V:=^(ai + ia^)x ( 1 ), 

where ai and icty are the real and imaginary parts of a complex 
coefficient a, and are functions of the frequency p/ 27 r. In the 
particular case of a simple conductor, endowed with inductance L, 
Oi represents the resistance, and is equal to pL. In general, ai 
is positive; but may be either positive, as in the above ex- 
ample, or negative. The latter case arises when a rmistance B is 
interrupted by a leyden of capacity (7. Here 1/pO. 

if there be also inductance A, 

As we have already seen, | 235 j, may vanish for a particular 
frequency, and the combination is then equivalent to a simple 


1 Bm Lodge, Phil Mag.., ml. 0, f . m, im. 
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We have now to determine the constants A, j5, G in terms of 
the electrical properties of the system. If 3 / be maintained zero 
by a suitable force F, the relation between ^ and X is X = Aaj. 
A therefore denotes the (generalized) resistance to any electro- 
motive force in the battery member, when the telephone member is 
open. This resistance is made up of /, the resistance in the 
battery member, and of that of the conductors a -f c, h + d, 
combined in parallel. Thus 

(a + c) (5 •+ d) 




In like manner 


G = e^ 


a-hi + c + c? 

(c& -f- 6 ) (c “f" d') 
a-l -6 + cH-cJ 


( 6 ). 


(7). 


To determine B let us consider the force F which must act 
in e in order that the current through it may be zero, in spite 
of the operation of X. We have T=B/v. The total current co 
flows partly along the branch (a + c), and partly along (h-^d). 
The current through (a + c) is 

coKa + c) _ (6 4 * d) X 

1 /((Z -j- c) 4" 1/(5 + d) u + i) 4" c 4" ^ 


►(8), 


and that through (b 4 d). is 


{a + c)x 


.(9). 


u 4 6 4 c 4 

The difference of potentials at the terminals of e, supposed to 
be interrupted, is thus 

c (5 4 c?) ^ — c? (g 4 c) ^ . . 
a 4 5 4 c 4 d ’ 

ho — ad 


and accordingly 




4 5 4 0 4 dr 


( 10 ). 


By ( 6 ), (7), ( 10 ) the relationship of X, F to m, y is completely 
determined. 

The problem of the bridge requires the determination of the 
current y as proportional to X, when F=s 0 , that is when no 
electro-motive force acts in the bridge itself j and the solution is 
given at once by the introduction into (4) of the values of A, B, G 
from ( 6 ), (7), ( 10 ). 

If there be an approximate balance, ** the expression simplifies. 
For (bo -ad) is then small, and may be neglected relatively to 
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This is the rigorous solution already found in (4); but the first 
term of the series suffices for practical purposes. 

The form of (11) enables us at once ■fo compare the effects of 
increments of resistance and of inductance in disturbing a balance. 
For let ad = he, and then change d to d H- d\ where d' = d^ + 

The value of yjX is proportional to d\ and the amplitude of the 
vibratory current in the bridge is proportional to mod. d\ that is, 
bo d^i'). Thus d-l, d/ are equally efficacious when nu- 

merically equal h In most cases where a telephone is employed, 
the balance is more sensitive to changes of inductance than to 
changes of resistance. 

In the use of the Wheatstone balance for purposes of measure- 
ment, it is best to make a equal to c. The equality of h and d can 
then be tested by interchange of a and c, independently of the 
exactitude of the equality of these quantities. Another advantage 
lies in the fact that balance is independent of mutual induction 
between a and c or between h and d. 

236 q. In the formulae of § 235 j) it has been assumed that 
there is no mutual induction between the various members of the 
combination. The more general theory has been considered very 
fully by Heaviside^ but to enter upon it would lead us too far. 
It may be well, however, to sketch the theory of the arrangement 
adopted by Hughes, which possesses certain advantages in dealing 
with the electrical properties of wires in short lengths^ 

The apparatus consists of a Wheatstone's quadiilateral, Fig. 53 
with a telephone in the bridge, one of the 
sides of the quadrilateral being the wme 
or coil under examination (P), and the 
other three being the parts into which a / \ 

single German-silver wire is divided by J \ 

two sliding contacts. If the battery- V 

branch (P) be closed, and a suitable in- X \ 

terr upter be introduced into the telephone- / ^ "p "j 

branch (P), balance may be obtained by V 
shifting the contacts. Provided that the ^ Ig — - — 
mterrwpter mtrodwes no electro-motive 

1 ‘*On tLe Bridge Method in its Application k) Pmodic Electric Currents/’ 
JPro 0 . jBov* Soc.y vol. 49, p. SD8, 1891. 

^ “On the Self-Induction of Wires, Part vi. ; Eeb. 1887 ; Electrical 

Papers, 1892, vol. n., p. 281. 

« Jamn, Tel Eng., vol, xv. (1888) p. 1 ; Pw. Rof. Sm., vol. xn. (1886) p. 451. 
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force of its own'^, the balance indicates the proportionality of 
the fonr resistances. If JP he the unknown resistance of the 
conductor under test, Q, R the resistances of the adjacent parts of 
the divided wire, S that of the opposite part (between the sliding 
contacts), then, by the ordinary rule, PS = QR; while Q, R, S are 
subject to the relation 

Q + + = 

W being a constant. If now the interrupter be transferred from 
the telephone to the battery-branch, the balance is usually dis- 
turbed on account of induction, and cannot be restored by any 
mere shifting of the contacts. In order to compensate the 
induction, another influence of the same kind must be intro- 
duced. It is here that the peculiarity of the apparatus lies. A 
coil (not shewn in the figure) is inserted in the battery and another 
in the telephone-branch which act inductively upon one another, 
and are so mounted that the effect may be readily varied. The 
two coils may be concentric and relatively movable about the 
common diameter. In this case the action vanishes when the 
planes are perpendicular. If one coil be very much smaller than 
the other, the coefficient of mutual induction M is proportional to 
the cosine of the angle between the planes. By means of the 
two adjustments, the sliding of the contacts and the rotation of the 
coil, it is usually possible to obtain a fair silence. 

Hughes interpreted his observations on the basis of an as- 
sumption that the inductance of P was represented by iH, m*e- 
spective of resistance, and that the resistance to variable currents 
could (as in the case of steady currents) be equated to QR/S, 
But the matter is not quite so simple. The 'true foimulae are, 
however, readily obtained for the case where the only sensible 
induction among the sides of the quadrilateral is the inductance L 
of the conductor P. 

Since there is no current through the bridge, there must be 
the same current (x) in P and in one of the adjacent sides (say) R, 
and for a like reason the same current y in Q and S, The differ- 
ence of potentials at time t between the junction of P and R and 
the junction of Q and S may be expressed by each of the three 
following equated quantities : — 

Qy-Px-L^ 

^ A ooadition not always satisfied in practice. 
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Introducing the assumption that all the quantities vary hal*- 
monically with frequency ^/27r, and eliminating the ratio y : x, we 
find as the conditions required for silence in the telephone 


QH-SP^p^^Ml ( 1 ), 

M(P + Q + R^S)^8L (2). 


It will be seen that the ordinary resistance balance (SP == QR) 
is departed from. The change here considered is peculiar to the 
apparatus and, so far as its influence is concerned, it does not 
indicate a real alteration of resistance in the wire. Moreover, 
since p is involved, the disturbance depends upon the rapidity of 
vibration, so that in the case of ordinary mixed sounds silence can 
be attained only approximately. Again, from the second equation 
we see that M is not in general a correct measure of the value 
ofL\ 

If, however, P be known, the application of (2) presents no 
diflficulty. In many cases we may be sure beforehand that P, 
viz, the effective resistance of the conductor, or combination of 
conductors, to the variable currents, is the same as if the currents 
were steady, and then P may be regarded as known. But there 
are other cases, — some of them will be alluded to below — ^in 
which: this assumption cannot be made; and it is impossible to 
determine the unknown quantities L and P from (2) alone. We 
may then fall back upon (1). By means of the two equations 
P and L can always be found in terms of the other quantities. 
But among these is included the frequency of vibration ; so that 
the method is practically applicable only when the interrupter is 
such as to give an absolute periodicity, A scraping contact, 
otherwise very convenient, is thus excluded; and this is un- 
doubtedly an objection to the method. 

If the member P be without inductance, but be interrupted by 
a leyden of capacity C, the same formulae may be employed, with 
substitution of — I jp^G for L, Equation (1) then gives a measure 
of (7 which is independent of the frequency. 

236 r. The success of experiments with this kind of apparatus 
depends very largely upon the action of the interrupter by which 
the currents are rendered variable. When periodicity is not 

1 “ Discussion on Prof. Hughes’ Address.” Jowm. TeL vol. rv., p. 

Feb., 1886. 
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ISTERItri’TEns, 


e<nistancy »»f »>wl »ivi»id«iic« of ImttJ aerinl disturbdice. 

Tho pruifiplf** Hpm which ihc aclion of this interrupter depends 
will Iw* f»irth» r cotisii|i-ri*«l in a «Hhs«HjiK.tit chapter. 

235 H. S» aic'idy li-« iiiijs»rtaiit than the intetrupter are the 
arntngeia»-iit<* f<*r »»»* a-tunng iiwlndioji, whether mutual induc- 
tion, nri r» »j«iirt'd in 1 1'35 f/, or wlf-inditctioti. Inductometers, as 
Heavisid** ih* iii, may k* cwiivenbiitly constructed upon 

the mittcrn ot Hugh. #. A small coil is tnountoi sii that one 


rnovalile als'.ut that *hiiin«’t»T rh«* inuliwl induction Jf between 
the tw«> .irenii# msui the fswitioii given to the smaller 

Coil, which i* r«*a»I by n {siinlei aWw'h.sl to it, and moving over a 
griuiuat.'.l eiicl.' If ihe smaller eoil were suppoicsl to be inflnitely 
mnali, the vnlin* «»f M. a* has alreaily lieen state.!, would be pro- 
portional i.» the •*»«•' of »he displaceinoiit from the zero petition 
(M * 0). B‘ji an ll|♦j^r»»xilllal^ofl to this state of things is not 
<k*«imbhf. If the mwin radius of the small ©dl be increased until 
it attKmnts !o ’.A of that of the larger, not only is the efficiency 
tnneh onhaneMl, but the of .V is brought to approximate 
coineidents;., ovi*r «lm«s»t the whole practical mnge, with the scale 
of clegre.'s*. The «bs.<liit« value «f each degree may be andved at 
in vfiri«»us way#, |s?rh«j*s m«s»l simply by wljnsting tl»e mutual 
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The more obvious arrangement is one in which both the 
induction and the resistance of the branch containing the subject 
under examination are in every case brought up to the given 
totals necessary for a balance. To carry this out conveniently we 
require to be able to add inductance without altering resistance, 
and resistance without altering inductance, and both in a measur- 
able degree. The first demand is easily met. If we include in 
the circuit the two coils of an inductometer, connected in series, 
the inductance of the whole can be varied in a known manner by 
rotating the smaller coil. On the other hand the introduction, or 
removal, of resistance without alteration of inductance cannot well 
be carried out with rigour. But in most cases the object can be 
sufficiently attained with the aid of a resistance-slide of thin 
German-silver wire which may be in the form of a nearly close 
loop. 

In the Wheatstone's quadrilateral, as arranged for these ex- 
periments, the adjacent sides R, S may be made of similar wires 
of German silver of equal resistance ohm). If doubled they 
give rise to little induction, but the accuracy of the method is 
independent of this circumstance. The side P includes the 
conductor, or combination of conductors, under examination, an 
inductometer, and the resistance-slide. The other side, Q, must 
possess resistance and inductance greater than any of the con- 
ductors to be compared, but need not be susceptible of ready and 
measurable variations. In order to avoid mutual induction be- 
tween the branches, P and Q should be placed at some distance 
away, being connected with the rest of the apparatus by leads of 
doubled wire. 

It will be evident that when the interrupter acts in the 
battery branch, balance can be obtained at the telephone in the 
bridge only under the conditions that both the inductance and 
the resistance in P are equal in the aggregate to the correspond- 
ing quantities in Q. Hence when one conductor is substituted for 
another in P, the alterations demanded at the inductometer and 
in the slide give respectively the changes of inductance and of 
resistance. In this arrangement inductance and resistance are 
well separated, so that the results can be interpreted without 
calculation; but the movable contacts of the slide appear to 
introduce uncertainty into the determination of resistance* 

In order to get rid of the objectionable movable contacts 
some sacrifice of theoretical simplicity seems unavoidable. We 
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can no longer keep the total resistances P and Q constant ; but by 
reverting to the arrangement adopted in a well-known form of 
Wheatstone’s bridge, we cause the resistances taken from P to be 
added to Q, and 'vice wrsd. The transferable resistance is that of 
a straight wire of German-silver, with which one telephone ter- 
minal makes contact at a point whose position is read off on a 
divided scale. Any uncertainty in the resistance of this contact 
does not influence the measurements. 


Fig. 53 c. 



The diagram Fig. (53 c) shows the connection of the parts. One 
of the telephone terminals T goes to the junction of the ohm) 
resistances R and S, the other to a point upon the divided wire. 
The branch P includes one inductometer (with coils connected in 
series), the subject of examination, and part of the divided wire. 
The branch Q includes a second inductometer (replaceable by a 
simple coil possessing suitable inductance), a rheostat, or any 
resistance roughly adjustable from time to time, and the re- 
mainder of the divided wire. The battery branch B, in which may 
also be included the interrupter, has its terminals connected, one 
to the junction of P and iZ, the other to the junction of Q and 8, 
When it is desired to use steady currents, the telephone can of 
course be replaced by a galvanometer. 

In this arrangement, as in the other, balance requires that the 
branches P and Q be similar in respect both of inductance and of 
resistance. The changes in inductance due to a shift in the 
movable contact may usually be disregarded, and thus any alte- 
ration in the subject (included in P) is measured by the rotation 
necessitated at the inductometer. As for the resistance, it is 
evident that (R and 8 being equal) the value for any additional 
conductor interposed in P is measured by twice the chsplacement 
of the sliding contact necassary to regain the balance. 

Experimental details of the appEoation of this method to the . 
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measurement of various combinations will be found in the paper ^ 
from which the above sketch is derived. Among these may be 
mentioned the verification of Maxwell’s formulae, (8), (9) § 235 k, 
as to the influence of a neighbouring circuit, especially in the 
extreme case where the equivalent inductance is almost destroyed, 
and of the formula (10) § 235 m relating to the behaviour of an 
electro-magnet shunted by a relatively high simple resistance. 
But the most interesting in many respects is the application to 
the phenomena presently to be considered, where the conductors 
in question are no longer approximately linear but must be 
regarded as solid masses in which the currents are distributed in 
a manner that needs to be determined by general electrical 
theory. . . 

As has already been remarked more than once, a leyden may 
always be supposed to be included in the circuit, the stiffness 
thereof having the effect of a negative inductance. If there be no 
hysteresis in the action of the leyden, the whole effect is thus 
represented ; but when the dielectric employed is solid, it appears 
that dissipative loss cannot be avoided. The latter effect manifests 
itself as an augmentation of apparent resistance, indistinguishable, 
unless the frequency be varied, from the ordinary resistance of the 
leads. A similar treatment may be applied to an electrolytic cell, 
the stiffness and resistance being presumably both functions of the 
frequency. 

236 u. It was proved by MaxwelP that a perfectly con- 
ducting sheet, forming a closed or an inflnite surface, acts as a 
magnetic screen, no magnetic actions which may take place on 
one side of the sheet producing any magnetic effect on the other 
side. '' In practice we cannot use a sheet of perfect conductivity ; 
but the above described state of things may be approximated to 
in the case of periodic magnetic changes, if the time-constants of 
the sheet circuits be large in comparison with the periods of the 
changes.” 

The experiment is made by connecting up into a primary 
circuit a battery, a microphone-clock, and a coil of insulated wire. 
The secondary circuit includes a parallel coil and a telephone. 
Under these circumstances the hissing sound is heard almost as 
well as if the telephone were inserted in the primary circuit 

1 PML Mag,^ loc. cit. 

® Electricity and MagnetUm^ 187S, § 655. 
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itself. But if a large and stout plate of copper be interposed 
between the two coils, the sound is greatly enfeebled. By a proper 
choice of battery and of the distance between the coils, it is not 
diflScult so to adjust the strength that the sound is conspicuous in 
the one case and inaudible in the other 

One of the simplest applications of Maxwell's principle is to 
the case of a long cylindrical shell placed within a coaxal magnet- 
izing helix. The condition of minimum energy requires that such 
currents be developed in the shell as shall neutralize at internal 
points the action of the coil. Thus, if the conductivity of the 
shell be sufficiently high, the interior space is screened frorn the 
magnetizing force of periodic currents flowing in the outer helix, 
and conducting circuits situated within the shell must be devoid 
of induced currents. An obvious deduction is that the currents 
induced in a solid conducting core will be more and more confined 
to the neighbourhood of the surface as the frequency of electrical 
vibration is increased. 

The point at which the concentration of current towards the 
surface becomes important depends upon the relative values of the 
imposed vibration-period and the principal time-constant of the 
core circuit. If p be the specific resistance of the material, fi its 
magnetic permeability, a the radius of the cylinder, the expression 
for the induction (c) parallel to the axis, during the progress of the; 
subsidence of free currents in a normal mode, is 


c = e^^Joikr) ( 1 ), 

where ^ (2),. 

P 

and ka is determined by the condition that 

J,{ka)=^0 (3). 

The roots of (3) are, § 206, 


2*404, 5*520, 8*654, 11-792, &c., 

so that for the principal mode of greatest persistence 

0 = (2*404 r/a) (4),, 

(2*404)®p 

where A 

AooTisfeieaI'O'bs0rTati<mg, JPMt S44, 188^. 


li: 
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C.G.s. measure /) = 1642, and thus 


'r=(-X)- = 8^nearly\ 

fj. ** •»!'** we may take as approximate values, fj- = 100, 
^ 1 **^ * for an iron wire of diameter (2a) equal to "33 cm., 

iliv vrthi,- aloont of a second, and is therefore comparable 

Aj! » < »* |*»*i*irxl 3 concerned in telephonic experiments. 

U‘ from q,n analytical point of view the theory of forced 

in ,1 eonducting core is equally simple, and was worked 
<,ni w.i»»»Ailtaneously by Lamb“, Oberbeck’ and Heaviside*, 

hi I In* «-’*»«*♦ wo are to regard X as given, equal (say) to fp, where 

p tw !• * Im* farotjxiency. If be the imposed magnetizing force, 
ih»' ofdjif ion in 


tf 0 (JcG^ 


•( 6 ), 


^ l>€3i3ag given "by (2). 

' t lie* *period in the field is long in comparison with the 

liitir *4 of free currents, we have Jq^Jct) = 1^ nearly, so that 

c I* c^ly constant and =/a/ throughout the section of 

itir in the opposite extreme, when the oscillations 

m *ii*? itft*- f c>£ file field are rapid in comparison with the decay 

^4 !#•’<’ M, file induced currents extend only to a small depth 

*4tir€3aee of the cylinder, the inner strata (so to speak) 
ymfi eclxmpletely sheltered from electromotive force by the 

W ritiing A;* = (1 — ^)-g^ where 


^ P 


^gr ^ [qr-\n) 


i® iBJTge, 
cTo = const. X ! 
thence 

Thw that the electrical disturbance in the cylinder 

• tN» *lhm of Free Electric Currents in an Infinite Conducting 

* 4 1884. 

. May. 1884. Eleotncal Papers, vol. n., p. 863. 
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consists in a series of waves propagated inwards with rapidly 
diminishing amplitiide\’' 

For experimental purposes what we most require to know is 
the reaction of the core currents upon the helix, in which alone 
we can directly measure electrical effects. This problem is fully 
treated by Heaviside^, but we must confine ourselves here to a 
mere statement of results. These are most conveniently expressed 
by the changes of effective inductance X- and resistance jR due to 
the core. If m be the number of turns per unit length in the 
magnetizing helix, and if SZ, SR be the apparent alterations of L 
and R due to the introduction of the core, also reckoned per unit 
length, we have 

SR = 4!m^7r^a^/jL.^Q J ^ ’ 

where F and Q are defined by 

( 8 ), 

the function (f> being of the form 

= Jo(2iV^) = 1 ... 4 - _~_+ (9), 

and the argument x being 

ipjjb . 7raY p (10). 

If the material composing the core be non-conducting, a? = 0, and 
therefore 

P = l, Q = 0. 

Accordingly SL = (/u. — 1), 5i2 = 0 (11). 

These values apply also, whatever be the conductivity of the 
core, if the frequency be sufficiently low. 

At the other extreme, when p = oo , we require the ultimate 
form of From the value of /<, given in (10) § 200, or other- 

wise, it may be shewn that in the limit 

= (12), 

80 that P = Q = (13)- 

The introduction of these values into (T) rfiews that in the 
limit, when the frequency is exceedingly high, 

1 Lamb, loc, cit., where is also discussed th.e prob 
Uie sudden eessation of a previously constant 
^ lac. ciU 
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236 »#, Thr* «»f «»li‘etric: current in such wires as are 

commonly einpUiyi**! in labomtory exfieriments is simple, 
coiiwjfjuoiiot!! of tho rtibopflination of electrostatic capacity. When 
this olcnient, mn b«; rivglifctetl, the current is necessarily 
at ail p 

a wire «i tiic fammiig ena ioaves n ummpairea ac me receiving 
end. In this ciw*; the whole electrical character of the wire can 
be expresw'd by two i|ii»tititie», its reeistance R and inductance L, 
ami th« 

frttijiiency. The relation of the current to the electromotive force 
undor aiich circinnataiiciM* baa air^uiy been discussed (7) § 235 y. 
When 

current, irrcsi>ectivo «#f phaao, we may ngaxd it as determined 
by 

inipedit 
at wavs 


235 t’.] 

When p is very smnU, these equations give, as was to be 

expected, 

li » ll, L + 1 / 1 .) ( 5 ), 

If we inclmli; tins next tcmH, we recognise that, in accordance 
with the general rnie, // Iwgiiw to diminish and R' to increase. 

When p is very gri'iU. we have to make use of the limitin<^ 

j , « 1 * i* i-% i«V •• ® 


form of «^7d>- »' i 

d> d»' - (I + i) \/{^plfi/R) (6) ; 

and thus ultinmtely 

li'^’-JiiplpR) (7), 

// 7 i* ./I +■ sUpRltpl) (^8^^ 


the first of which iiicrcnai?.^ without limit with p, while the second 
tends to tht* fiiiit»> limit A, corni«{K,nding to the total exclusion of 
current from the intorii»r t.f the wire. 

ExjKfrinientH* tiisitt an iron wire about 18 metres long and 3'3 
millimetres in diiiiiicter led to the conclusion that the resistance 
to variable cummts of frequency 1050 was such that R'IB — 1-^. 
A calculation biii«f| ii|e»n (1) shewed that this result is in harmony 
with theory, if Such is about the value indicated by 

other telephonic ••xjaTiiHents, 
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Circuits employed for practical telephony may often be re- 
garded as coming under the above description, especially when 
the wires are suspended and are of but moderate length. But 
there are other cases in which electrostatic capacity is the domi- 
nating feature. The theory of electric cables was established 
many years ago by Lord Kelvin^ for telegraphic purposes. If S 
be the capacity and R the resistance of the cable, reckoned per 
unit length, V and 0 the potential and the current at the point 
we have 

Sdridt^-dG/d:2, RC^^dVIdz (1), 

whence RS dC/dt = d^Cjdz^ (2), 

the well known equation for the conduction of heat discussed by 
Fourier. On the assumption that G is proportional to it 
reduces to 

d?Cldz^ = y{\pRS)\l -I- i)YG (3) ; 

so that the solution for waves propagated in the positive direc- 
tion is 

(4). 

The distance in traversing which the current is attenuated in the 
ratio of e to 1 is thus 

z^^J{2lpRS) :. (5). 

A very slight consideration of the magnitudes involved is 
auflficient to give an idea of the difficulty of telephoning through a 
long cable. If, for example, the frequency (p/27r) be that of a 
note rather more than an octave above middle c, and the cable be 
such as are used to cross the Atlantic, we have in C.G.s. measure 

and accordingly from (5) 

^ = 3x10® cm. = 20 miles approximately. 

A distance of 20 miles would thus reduce the intensity of 
sound, measured by the square of the amplitude, to about a 
tenth, an operation which could not be repeated often without 
rendering it inaudible. With such a cable the practical limit 
would not be likely to exceed fifty miles, mox'e especially as 
the easy intelligibility of speech requires the presence of tones 
still higher than is supposed in the above numerical example®. 

^ Froc, Roy, Soc.., 1855 ; Mathematical arid Physical Payers, vol. ii. p. 61. 

2 “ On Telephoning throngh a Cable.’’ Briu Ass, Report for 1884, p. 682, 
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236 X, In the above theory the insulation is supposed to be 
perfect and the inductance to be negligible. It is probable that 
these conditions are sufficiently satisfied in the case of a cable, 
but in other telephonic lines the inductance is a feature of great 
importance. The problem has been treated with full generality 
by Heaviside, but a slight sketch of his investigation is all that 
our limits permit. 

If jR, S, Ly K be the resistance, capacity or permittance, in- 
ductance, and leakage-conductance respectively per unit of length, 
V and C the potential-difference and current at distance the 
equations, analogous to (I) § 235 w, are 



Thus, if the currents are harmonic, proportional to 

'^~ = (lt + ipL){K + ipS)C. ( 2 ), 

with a similar equation for V. 

It might perhaps have been expected that a finite leakage K 
would always act as a complication; but Heaviside^ has shewn 
that it may be so adjusted as to simplify the matter. This case, 
which is remarkable in itself and also serves to throw light upon 
the general question, arises when il/£ = JST/S. We will write 

LSv'‘=l, RIL^KI8 = q ( 2 ), 

where d is a velocity of the order of the velocity of light. The 
equation for V is then by (1) 

d^Vjd^ = (d/dt +qyV ( 3 ) ; 

or if we take U so that 

V=e-^U (4), 

v^d^Uld^^d^Uldt^ (5), 


the well-known equation of undisturbed wave propagation § 144. 
“Thus, if the wave be positive, or travel in the direction of 
increasing z, we shall have, if /, {z) be the state of V initially, 

V, = ft (z - vt), Ot « VtILv ( 6 ). 

If Fj, Cj be a negative wave, travelling tiie other way, 

V^^er^fi^z + vt), (7). 

1 Electrician, June 17, 1887, Eleetrieal O. 136, 809. 

^ 30.-2 
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Thus, any initial state being the sum of Vi and K to make F, 
and of Cl and C.2 to make G, the decomposition of an arbitrarily 
given initial state of F and G into the waves is effected by 

F = i ( F+ vLC\ F = i ( F- (8). 

We have now merely to move Fj bodily to the right at speed 
V, and Fs bodily to the left at speed v, and attenuate them to the 
extent to obtain the state at time t later, provided no changes 
of condition have occurred. The solution is therefore true for all 
future time in an infinitely long circuit. But when the end of a 
circuit is reached, a reflected wave usually results, which must be 
added on to obtain the real result.” 


As in § 144, the precise character of the reflection depends 
upon the terminal conditions. "'One case is uniquely simple. 
Let there be a resistance inserted of amount vL. It introduces 
the condition F = vLC if at say J?, the positive end of the circuit, 
and V^ — vLC if the negative end, or beginning. These are 
the characteristics of a positive and of a negative wave respect- 
ively; it follows that any disturbance arriving at the resistance is 
at once absorbed. Thus, if the circuit be given in any state 
whatever, without impressed force, it is wholly cleared of electrifi- 
cation and current in the time l/v at the most, if I be the length 
of the circuit, by the complete absorption of the two waves into 
which the initial state may be decomposed.” 

"'But let the resistance be of amount Ri at say B; and let F^ 
and Fs be corresponding elements in the incident and reflected 
waves. Since w^e have 


F = vLGi, F = - vLG,, F + F = Mi {Cl + C,). . .( 9 ), 

we have the reflected wave given by 


V^^Ri^vL 

Vi vL 


( 10 ). 


If Ri be greater than the critical resistance of complete ab- 
sorption, the current is negatived by reflection, whilst the electri- 
fication does not change sign. If it be less, the electrification is 
negatived, whilst the current does not reverse,” 

''Two cases are specially notable. They are those in which 
there is no absorption of energy. If meaning a short 

circuit, the reflected wave of F is a perverted and inverted copy of 


Heaviside’s ’theory. 
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the incident. But if It = co , representing insulation, it is G that 
is inverted and perverted^.’’ 

The cases last mentioned are evidently analogous to the reflec- 
tion of a sonorous aerial wave travelling in a pipe. If the end of 
the pipe be closed, the reflection is of one character, and if it be 
open of another character. In both cases the whole energy is 
reflected, § 257. The waves reflected at the two ends of an electric 
circuit complicate the general solution, especially when the sim- 
plifying condition (2) does not hold. But in many cases of 
practical interest they may be omitted without much loss of 
accuracy. One passage over a long line usually introduces con- 
siderable attenuation, and then the effect of the reflected wave, 
which must traverse the line three times in all, becomes insigni- 
ficant. 

In proceeding to the general solution of (2) for a positive 
wave, we will introduce, after Heaviside, the following abbrevia- 
tions, 

^^L8 = l, 2jLp^f, KlS^^g ( 11 ). 

In terms of these quantities (2) may be written 

d^GJdz^^iP + iQYG ( 12 ), 

where 

JP^ or i {p/vY {(1 +/*)! (1 -h /)! ± (/fir- 1)} ... (13). 

Thus, if P and Q be taken positively, the solution for a wave 
travelling in the positive direction is 

G = cos {pt - Qz) — .(14), 

the cuiTent at the origin being G^cos^t 

The cable formula, | 235 % is the particular case arrived at by 
supposing in (13) / = cso , ^ = 0, which then reduces to 

p^= ............... 

Again, the special ease of equation (3) is derivable by putting 
f=g=^ qjp. The result is 

P = qjv, Q .... ..... .,<16). 

If the iasulatioa be perfect, g=0, tuid (13) becomes 

P*or {(!+/*)» ¥1} .....,......(17). 

^ Heaviside, W&fyt .H# !►* iJf • 
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In certain examples of long copper lines of high conductivity, 
/ may be regarded as small so far as telephonic frequencies are 
concerned. Equation (17) then gives 

P = pfl2v = RI2vL, Q=p/v (18). 

For a further discussion of the various cases that may arise 
the reader must be referred to the writings of Heaviside already 
cited. The object is to secure, as far as may be, the propagation 
of waves without alteration of type. And here it is desirable to 
distinguish between simple attenuation and distortion. If, as in 
(16) and (18), P is independent of j), the amplitudes of all com- 
ponents are reduced in the same ratio, and thus a complex wave 
travels without distortion. The cable formula (15) is an example 
of the opposite state of things, where waves of high frequency are 
attenuated out of proportion to waves of low frequency. It appears 
from Heaviside’s calculations that the distortion is lessened by 
even a moderate inductance. 

The effectiveness of the line requires that neither the attenua- 
tion nor the distortion exceed certain limits, which however it is 
hard to lay down precisely. A considerable amount of distortion 
is consistent with the intelligibility of speech, much that is 
imperfectly rendered being supplied by the imagination of the 
hearer. 

236 y. It remains to consider the transmitting and receiving 
appliances. In the early days of telephony, as rendered practical 
by Graham Bell, similar instruments were employed for both 
purposes. Bell’s telephone consists of a bar magnet, or battery 
of bar magnets, provided at one end with a short pole-piece 
which serves as the core of a coil of fine insulated wire. In close 
proximity to the outer end of the pole-piece is placed a circular 
disc of thin iron, held at the circumference. Under the influence 
of the permanent magnet the disc is magnetized radially, the 
polarity at the centre being of course opposite to that of the 
neighbouring end of the steel magnet. 

The operation of the instrument as a transmitter is readily 
traced. When sonorous waves impinge upon the disc, it responds 
with a symmetrical transverse vibration by which its distance 
from the pole-piece is alternately increased and diminished. 
When the interval is diminished, more induction passes through 
the pole-piece, and a corresponding electro-motive force acts in 
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the enveloping coil. The periodic movement of the disc thuB 
gives rise to a periodic current in any circuit connected with the 
telephone coil. 

The electro-motive force is in the first instance proportional 
to the permanent magnetism to which it is due; and this law 
would continue to hold, were the behaviour of the pole-piece and 
of the disc conformable to that of the soft iron of approximate 
theory. But as the magnetism rises, and the state of saturation 
is more nearly approached, the response to periodic changes of 
force becomes feebler, and thus the efficiency falls below that 
indicated by the law of proportionality. If we could imagine the 
state of saturation in the pole-piece to be actually attained, the 
induction through the coil would become almost incapable of 
variation, being reduced to such as might occur were the iron 
removed. There is thus a point, dependent upon the properties 
of magnetic matter, beyond which it is pernicious to raise the 
amount of the permanent magnetism ; and this point marks the 
maximum efficiency of the transmitter. It is probable that the 
most favourable condition is not fully reached in instruments 
provided with steel magnets ; but the considerations above 
advanced may serve to explain why an electro-magnet is not 
substituted. 

The action of the receiving instrument may be explained on 
the same principles. The periodic current in the coil alternately 
opposes and cooperates with the permanent magnet, and thus the 
iron disc is subjected to a periodic force acting at its centre. 
The vibrations are thence communicated to the air, and so reach 
the ear of the observer. As in the case of the transmitter, the 
efficiency attains a maximum when the magnetism of the pole- 
piece is still far short of saturation. 

The explanation of the receiver in tenns of magnetic forces 
pulling at the disc is sometimes regard^ as inadequate or even as 
altogether wide of the mark, the sound being attributed to mole- 
cular disturbances '' in the pole-piece and disc. There is indeed 
every reason to suppose that molecular movements accompany 
the change of magnetic state, but the question is how do these 
movements influence the eaa*. It would appear that they can do 
so only by causing a transverse motion of the surface of the disc, 
a motion from which nodal subdivisions are not excluded. 
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* In support of the '' push and pull theory it may be useful to 
cite an experiment tried upon a bipolar telephone. In this 
instrument each end of a horse-shoe magnet is provided with a 
pole-piece and coil, and the two pole-pieces are brought into 
proximity with the disc at places symmetrically situated with 
regard to the centre. In the normal use of the instrument the 
two coils are permanently connected as in an ordinary horse-shoe 
electro-magnet, but for the purposes of the experiment provision 
was made whereby one of the coils could be reversed at pleasure 
by means of a reversing key. The sensitiveness of the telephone 
in the two conditions was tested by including it in the circuit of 
a Daniell cell and a scraping contact apparatus, resistance from a 
box being added until the sound was but just easily audible. 
The resistances employed wei^e such as to dominate the self- 
induction of the circuit, and the comparison shewed that the 
reversal of the coil from its normal connection lowered the sensi- 
tiveness to current in the ratio of 11 : 1. That the reduction was 
not still greater is readily explained by outstanding failures of 
symmetry; but on the molecular disturbance'' theory it is not 
evident why there should be any reduction at all. 

Dissatisfaction with the ordinary theory of the action of a 
receiving telephone may have arisen from the difficulty of under- 
standing how such very minute motions of the plate could be 
audible. This is, however, a question of the sensitiveness of the 
ear, which has been proved capable of appreciating an amplitude 
of less than 8 x 10”®cm.\ The subject of the audible minimum 
will be further considered in the second volume of this work. 

The calculation a priori of the minimum current that should 
be audible in the telephone is a matter of considerable difficulty ; 
and even the determination by direct experiment has led to 
widely discrepant numbers. In some recent experiments by the 
author a unipolar Bell telephone of 70 ohms resistance was 
employed. The circuit included also a resistance box and an 
induction coil of known construction, in which acted an electro- 
motive force capable of calculation. Up to a frequency of 307 
this could be obtained from a revolving magnet of known moment 
and situated at a measured distance from the induction coil. For 
the higher frequencies magnetized tuning-forks, vibrating with 
measured amplitudes, were substituted. In either case the 


^ Broc, Boy. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 248, 1877. 
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this frequency, which is below those proper to the telephone plate 
(§ 221 a), the motion of the plate is governed by elasticity rather 
than by inertia, and an equilibrium theory (§ 100) is applicable as 
a rough approximation. The greater sensitiveness of the telephone 
at frequencies in the neighbourhood of 512 would appear to 
depend upon resonance (§ 46). It is doubtful whether the much 
higher sensitiveness claimed by Tait and Preece could be re- 
conciled with theory. 

It appears to be established that the iron plate of a telephone 
may be replaced by one of copper, or even of non-conducting 
material, without absolute loss of sound; but these effects are 
probably of a different order of magnitude. In the case of copper 
induced currents may confer the necessary magnetic properties. 
For a description of the ingenious receiver invented by Edison 
and for other information upon telephonic appliances the reader 
may consult Preece and Stubbs’ Manual of Telephony, 

In existing practice the transmitting instrument depends 
upon a variable contact. The first carbon transmitter was con- 
structed by Edison in 1877, but the instruments now in use are 
modifications of Hughes’ microphone \ A battery current is led 
into the line through pieces of metal or of carbon in loose juxta- 
position, carbon being almost universally employed in practice. 
Under the influence of sonorous vibration the electrical resistance 
of the contacts varies, and thus the current in the line is rendered 
representative of the sound to be reproduced at the receiving 
end. 

That the resistance of the contact should vary with the 
pressure is not surprising. If two clean convex pieces of metal 
are forced together, the conductivity between them is represented 
by the diameter of the circle of contact (§306). The relation 
between the circle of contact and the pressure with which the 
masses are forced together has been investigated in detail by 
Hertz His conclusion for the case of tw’^o equal spheres is that 
the cube of the radius of the circle of contact is proportional to 
the pressure and to the radii of the spheres. But it has not yet 
been shewn that the action of the microphone can be adequately 
explained upon this principle. 

^ Pw. Boy, Soc.f vol xxni, p. SS2, 1878. 

^ Oxell©, /m/m. Math. xcn. p. 156, 1882. 
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ON PROGRESSIVE WAVES. 


Fro7)i the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 
Vol IX., p.Sl, 1877. 


It has often been remarked that, when a group of waves advances 
into still water, the velocity of the group is less than that of the indi- 
vidual waves of which it is composed ; the waves appear to advance 
through the group, dying away as they approach its anterior limit. 
This phenomenon was, I believe, lirst explained by Stokes, who re- 
garded the group as formed by the superposition of two infinite trains 
of waves, of equal amplitudes and of nearly equal wave-lengths, ad- 
vancing in the same direction. My attention was called to the subject 
about two years since by Mr Froude, and the same explanation then 
occurred to me independently*. In my book on the “Theory of 
Sound” (§191), I have considered the question more generally, and 
have shewn that, if V be the velocity of propagation of any kind of 
waves whose wave-length is A, and ^=:27r/X, then U, the velocity of 
a group composed of a great number of waves, and moving into an un- 
disturbed part of the medium, is expressed by 


.j_d{kV) 

dk~ 


( 1 ). 


^ Another phenomenon, also mentioned to me by Mr Froude, admits of a similar 
explanation. A steam-launch moving quickly through the water is accompanied by 
a pecidiar system of diverging wares, of which the most striking feature is the 
obliquity of the line containing the greatest elevations of suooesBive waves to the 
wave-fronts. This wave pattern may be explained by the superposition of two (or 
more) infinite trains of waves, of slightly differing wava-leng&s, whose direotions 
and velocities of propagation are so related in each case that there is no diange of 
position relatively to the boat- The mode of composition will be best understood by 
drawing on paper two sets of parallel and equidistant lines, subject to the above 
condition, to represent the crests of the component trains. In the case of two trains 
of slightly different wave-lengths, it may he proved that the tangent of the angle 
between the line of maxima and the wave-fronts is half the tangent of the angle 
between the wave-fronts and the boat’s course. 
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■ , 
H 
■ 


p 


or, as we may also write it, 


U : F=1 + 


c^log F 
(ilog ^ 


.( 2 ). 


Thus, if F X X" [1= (1 —n) V (3). 

In fact, if the two infinite trains be represented by cos k{Vt — x) 
and cos k' ( V't — x), their resultant is represented by 

cos k(Vt-x) + cos k' ( V't - x), 

which is equal to 


cos 


fk'V'--kV k'-k 


t a; 


1 (yy^kv h'-¥k 1 

j • 1 “ 2 2 • 


If k'-kj V'- V be small, we have a train of waves whose amplitude 
varies slowly from one point to another between the limits 0 and 2, 
forming a series of groups separated from one another by regions com- 
paratively free from disturbance. The position at time t of the middle 
of that group, which was initially at the origin, is given by 

(k'r^kV)t-{k'^k)x=-0, 

which shews that the velocity of the group is {k' V' - kV)’r (k' - k). 
In the limit, when the number of waves in each group is indefinitely 
great, this result coincides with (1). 

The following particular cases are worth notice, and are here tebu- 
lated for convenience of comparison : — 


VocX, 

U=Q, 

Reynolds’ disconnected pendulums. 

VxXi, 

11 

Deep-water gravity waves. 

Vx\o, 

u=r, 

Aerial waves, &c. 

Foe X-i, 

tl 

Capillary water waves. 

VeeXp 

U=2V, 

Plexural waves. 


The capillary water waves are those whose wave-length is so small 
that the force of restitution due to capillarity largely exceeds that due 
to gravity. Their theory has been given by Thomson (Phil Mag., 
JSTov. 1871). The flexural waves, for which 27=2F, are those cor- 
responding to the bending of an elastic rod or plate (“Tlieorj of 
Sound,” § 191). 

In a paper read at the Plymouth meeting of the British Association 
(afterwards printed in “Nature,” Aug. 23, 1877), Prof. Osliome 
R 63 molds gave a dynamical explanation of the fact that a group of 
deep-water waves advances with only half the rapidity of the indi- 
vidual waves. It appears that the energf^ propagated acroM any point, 
when a train of waves is passing, is only one-half of the energf nee^ 
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€nd of this paper, the equality of and T be assumed, the value of 
the velocity of propagation follows from the present expressions. The 
whole energy in the waves occupying a length x is therefore (for each 

unit of breadth) Fi + T~\gpH^ .x (9), 

H denoting the maximum elevation. 

We have next to calculate the energy propagated in time t across a 
plane for which x is constant, or, in other words, the work ( W) that 
must be done in order to sustain the motion of the plane (considered 
as a flexible lamina) in the face of the fluid pressures acting upon the 
front of it. The variable part of the pressure (8j?), at depth is 
given by 

cl<j> + 


while for the horizontal velocity 


^ = k7H 
dx 




cos {nt - kx ) ; 


so that = (10), 

on integration. From the value of F in (6) it may be proved that 


d(kF) 
dk '' 


r 1 f m ). 

^ dk Y* e-^] > 


F^ dk 

and it is thus verified that the value of W for a unit time 
_ d {kj) 


dk 


X energy in unit length. 


As an example of the direct calculation of 27, we may take the case 
of waves moving under the joint influence of gravity and cohesion. 


It is proved by Thomson that 


V^A + T'k 

k 


( 11 ), 


where T' is the cohesive tension. Hence 



dk cjTWt 


( 12 ). 


When k is small, the surface tension is negli^ble, and then Uta F; 
but when, on the contrary, k is large, 27= :}F, as has already l^n 
stated. When U =^F, This corresponds to the minimum 

velocity of propagation investigated by Thomson. 
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